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last session of Congress the Administration) Meet Prospective Deficit |of steel. which usually increases in August, Able to Meet Probiem Standard Value Predicted | Genser to darenee natiman the uae 
had reported adversely on proposed legis- | | declined further to 31 per cent of capacity, “I am firmly convinced,” Mr. Doak as- , . R stated, certain Manchurian cities were oc= 
lation which would have involved special | In Treasury, He States | een = part curtailment in automo- Establishment of Credit ‘ete: “that capital, industry and labor | In Committee eport to cupied by Japanese troops, but with me 
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1ousand ovher aciivities in the country. ae o eon a oo he Mal. | clined from 83 per cent of the 1923-1925 | nittee on Ways and Means, stated orally |‘, Prev2m distress, suffering this Winter q,, report was presented “by F. T News Viewed as Hopeful 
This office is already the recipient of many Me 3 ee wd oe eas "poaeaaane j average in July to 80 per cent in August, | oy Sept. 25. He has just saturraa ivan a Will be reduced to a minimum. Stockard, Commissioner of Securities of} The Japanese note, according to an 
resolutions recommending expenditures soover Sept “25. “the Senator said that| Sich compares with the previous 1oW | trip of investigation into conditions in Text of Address Missouri, and stated that it is estimated ra! statement by Mr. Castle, obviously 
and undertakings by the Government at |: probably Saariil ie nanmeeaie tar ens | level of 82 per cent for December, 1930. Russia and other countries, including Ger-| The address follows in full text: that there is now more than $3.000,000.000 shows that Japan is trying to straighten 
the next session. I have no doubt that gress to enact sales tax legislation as well Textile and Shoe Activities many. | I am honored in being asked to come) of first mortgage bonds in the United|™atters out in Manchuria. All of the 
ws - a ee eee eee as increase personal income taxes to meet) Output of steel, which ordinarily ma He said there is no unemployment prob- —_ io teas -_ ee ae dee = a States in foreclosure or in some form of = = << = ns to 
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the financial situation confronting the creass in August, declined further to 31) lem in Russia, that Russia is making good ee a ig : liquidation. , : : 
Pressure on Congress eae ee & per cent of capacity, reflecting in part|0n its present five-year development pro-{ Here dwells an agricultur al and an in- ake in iad a Castle stated that the Japanese 

Everyone in Washington is familiar with | curtatianent dn. altemonbiie production; | gram, that in some lines of industry the | dustiral people whose works are exempli- ae F s : 5 s P| statement could be taken as a_ sincere 
the process by chen sue bedied often, Cites British Example lumber output also decreased, contrary to| program is two years ahead of schedule | fied in the exhibits of this Pawtuxet Val- ae a > as ee eee | document, indicative of a peaceful solu- 
with meritorious projects, instruct their! “We have got to raise the additional! seasonal tendency. Activity at textile; @nd another five-year program is under ee and the courage of Rhode {torn and probabty "there will be th e-| 
representatives in Washington to promote ,| money necessary somehow,” stated Sena- milis and shoe factories showed about the | W8y by those advanced lines. | Seleieh Geaied  Gdeemanien An other. day cess of $4,000,000,000 yet to pass through| Asked whether the American note to 
these activities to the Administration and tor Reed. “Personally, I am in favor of ysual seasonal changes, and production | A “25-year Program” through the words of the communication that process before the first mortgage bond | 9@P@" required a reply, Mr. Castle said 
Congress. We are all familiar with the | following the British Government's exam- in these industries continued to be in! Russia, however, is not merely on a five-|sent by your Governor to the President situation will clear up.” the report said,|‘%&t no reply was necessary but it was 
energies they show both in direct pres-| ple of ‘facing the music.’ I know some substantially larger volume than a year) or ten-year program of industrial de- of the United i. ane . effect “Practically every major piece of prop- probable that a reply would be sent. 
sures gress th inistra- , ; in Congress, however, - : ee eee aC= | 0 he nited States. e said in effec cheney ey eee The maintenance of troops in Man- 
sures upon Congress and the Administra-|of my colleagues in Congress, | ago. | velopment, he said, “it is a 25-year pro-|that the spirit of the forefathers still erty that was financed under the excessive | onuria is w ae 
tion and the propaganda which they |do not agree with me. In my judgment, In the latter part of August, output of | gram.” He said conditions in Europe are | animated the people of this State and that OVervaluation and appraisement plan will i uria 1 within Japan's Seely Se 
carry on in the country to induce citizens | further tax legislation is necessary. We crude petroleum decreased 30 per cent,|no worse than in the United States, and|in a time of distress Rhode Island would have to go through this process before | 008 iw remain within the lau 
to exert their individual influence in the | have been borrowing long enough. I am the reduction being in East Texas, fol-|he said that while he is not in favor of | take care of its own. os real estate first mortgage values will be- | 70%, Mr. Castle stated. The whole tone of 
massing up of pressures. | speaking for myself.” ; lowed earlier curtailment in Oklahoma | cancellation of the World War debts to Changes of Two Years come normal and gain the respect and | tp brite thon "aan om ‘thi a ale 

This is a time when they should emulate; Senator Reed called attention to the fields; in the middle of September pro- | the United States, except on consideration| I am aware of the changes which in the ©Mfidence of the investing public again.| Way ton. - poops SOS Se ae 
the American Legion in standing with | fact that both Canada and France have duction increased somewhat. of trade advantages, he expects debt pay-| past two years have come to this section, . “This process will cause a great loss to| way zone, he asseried. ; 
what is the wish of the Administration | a sales tax, and added that its success in Volume of factory employment, which | m:nts will slough off after repetition of!of Rhode Island. This is an industria] the bondholders and the owners of the Asked whether any activity was required 
and the great majority of Congressmen | the two countries has been proven. “I ysually increases at this season, showed | moratoriums. center and until not long ago one of the ¢quities which will run into billions of dol- | 0? the part of the League to get the 
and Senators—that is. not to increase but | am in agreement,” he said, “with the doc- jittle change from the middle of July to “The United States,” Mr. Rainey said, lagnest Gotten seamutestering sections af lars. But there is no other way out. The Japanese and Chinese together, Mr. Castle 

‘ to decrease the expenditures of the Fed- | trine of Adam Smith, the economist, that the middle of August. The number em-| “ought to recognize Russia as most other, the entire countrv. I know the trouble Saving value is not behind the mortgages said that obviously if the two nations 
y eral Government. Ph ees | you have got to get the money where it ployed in the clothing and shoe indus- governments do. But at any rate, com-| that has come to this industry in common "OW and never was.” were getting together by themselves, the 
> I have before me a re from the Bu- | is.” tries and in canning factories increased | mercial business with Russia should be} with the same industries in other parts Thrift Contracts Discussed outside nations should go slowly. 
reau of the Budget of 271 bills introduced Senator Reed said that he called pri- while employment at steel mills, auio- encouraged. The Russians prefer to trade| of the land. but I also know the determi. Investment trust securities and tall om Text of Javanese Note . 
into the last Congress asking for increased | marily at the White House to congratulate mobile plants, foundries, and car build- with the United States; they say that| nation of your people to carry on, if not ment ecrtificates or thviti ee ae | The Japanese note, as made public by 
tee i rem re, oe ge | President Hoover on his address of Sept. ing shops declined. American goods are the best; but they are| along the lines of formerly familiar en-| subjects of discussion today. The action ae Department of State, follows in full 
Gk da tes came W hich | $2 et the snnual convention ef the Amser- Building Shows Drop not going to give their trade to the United | deavor along other lines of industrial ac- of the New York Stock Exchange with re- 7 J 
the total obligation is expressed in the men Lagan i Lowen. Value of building contracts awarded, as ee ee oar people are ready to act | tivity. Many of the people of this sec- spect to the listing of investment trust is- ‘ia pF oempened Amagneter coder henaes 
bill, and those which would result in a Legion Action On Bonus reported by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, “* at © ss Countries do toward Russia tion hha ve set an example to the people sues was explained to the commissioners formation of the De Se ae — 
continued annual obligation. He was asked what, in his opinion, continued to decline in August and for the Cites Tariff Clause elsewhere ol what to do when mass pro- by George L. Tirrell, chief examiner of following text of roy ficial ¢ ate, ¢ ° 

After eliminating all duplicates the bills | would be the effect of the Legion's action first eight months of 1931 was 31 per cent’ We have a clause in the new tariff law, duction, ‘Or some other industrial circum= the committee on stock list of that ex-| the Japanes> ceceumaa * atement © 
which were reported adversely by the Ad-|in deciding not to ask Congress for full less than in the corresponding period of section 307, putting the burden on ou oa has closed some of the avenues of change. iramdivicls Semned aimee a extracmennale 
ministration during the Tlst Congress! payment of veterans’ adjusted compensa- | 1930, reflecting decreases of 18 per cent importers with respect to the admissibility ak ike atest ko cca nn ade t Frank W. McAllister, an attorney Of | Gapinet meeting at Tokyo on Se . 0 
amounted to $4,900,000,000 of the first | tion certificates. in contracts Sor veridential buliding. » of certain imports, that may stop all trade | ,,. _ ‘iil ge Pi ae etek ep Kansas Ofy, Mo., discussed the install-| 61) aie ‘Seana aa conaaal sal 
category and an annual expenditure in “It seems to me,” said the Senator, per cent for public works and utilities, between the United States and Russia. eek ae uP ' *° ment certificate from the standvoint of the; , oF aes 
the second category of $1,200,000,000. Tak-|“the Legion’s action has effectively killed per cent for factories, and 56 per cent “Section 307 prohibits importation of seek other means of earning their liveli- security distributor, and Ed. R. Hicks, of | Constantlty been exercising honest en- 
ing only’a 10-year period, this latter cate- | off the passage of legislation by Congress for commercial building. _ |convietemade goods. It prohibits, after, hood to enter upon other pursuits, but the Arkansas Securities Commission, spoke foes in pursuance of its settled policy 
gory would amount to an expenditure of | granting the bonus. If the Legion does Department of Agriculture crop esti-' Jan. 1, 1932, the importation of all goods, | ue Seernen ie: spirit is here, and when on the same subject from the standpoint of | -_ friendly relations between Japan 
$17,000,000,000. that Congress will grant it.” about the same as estimates made a month | produced, or manufactured wholly or in|‘. *% “@: . , er auion a ne “There appears to be rather widespread | 7" *" “0Cl t un- 

The main interest in this table is the Sematun’ ead declined to comment for earlier. High yields per acre and large|part in any foreign country by convict |°™°'8y of the people here have been ad- popular misunderstanding of the relation- abe Unfortunately, the conduct of of- 
fact that it discloses how largely these | publication on the Legion’s action in crops were indicated for cotton, Winter labor, forced labor or indentured labor mirable and worthy of emulation by all ship between the New York Stock Ex- | UC‘a’s and individuals of China, for some 
bills arise from pressures of group and | adopting a resolution favoring a referen- wheat and tobacco, while crops of Spring ecitaiataipsgpiniiens tae Americans. cnenge and the so-called investments cas Dae, has been such that our na- 
sectional interests. Unless there is a gen- | dum om the prohibition question. wheat and hay were expected to be ae [Continued on Page 3, Column 7.) Conditions World-wide trusts,” Mr. Tirrell said, “particularly | tated ‘Gane oh om tnekdente 
eral recognition that this is no time for! Senator Reed also commented on pro- ally small, chiefly on account o ry a } Your State officials and your represent- | these of the fixed typs. and of the steps sein tainek ae f ae ay oie sth os 
such activities these same pressures will | posals for a reduction in the salaries of weather. The corn crop was estimated : : alives in the two houses of Congress, I which the exchange has taken in regard | J" * CSM BASS e ver another 
again arise. It is important that there | Members of Congress, expressing himself at 2,715,000,000 bushels, 600,000,000 bushels Oil Producers Appeal know, are entirely familiar not only with to this relationship. In some quarters ee Manchuria and Mongolia in 
should be a great effort on the part of | as in opposition to such proposals. larger than last year, but 50,000,000 bush- oo the situation as it exists here, but the there has been shown a feeling amounting ae — +8 interested in especial de- 
organizations of our country to express | ; els smaller than thg five-year average. | To Secretar i AMONL Situetion as it exists elsewhere through- almost to resentment, which could have | 8t™<e unul an impression has gained 
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their disapproval of such expenditures Sala Freight-car Loadings Decline - out the country. They, with other Amer- | arisen only through such misunderstand- aonie ti oe “ . apanes 
now even though the projects may be | “Personally,” said the Senator, “I have, pjctripution—Daily average freight-car —_—_—— icans in representative positions, can be ing. ‘ ne SS aes Dupan's fate and friendly at- 
most meritorious. They should be with-|a law practiee and I do not so much josqings declined somewhat in August, eee a ee orta- | 1ePended upon, regardless of party, to Regulation Not Attempted | ae Eiiee a _" ing recipuatenss by China 
held until the country is in better condi- | care about the matter. But you have got contrary to the seasonal movement, while | ‘*" . o str mportae | Go all that is within them to restore con- “It should be definitely understood,” he | Spirit. Amidst an atmosphere of 
tion. |to remember the more you cut down Gopartment-store sales increased, but by tion of Petroleum | ditions in this country to the place where continued, “that the exchange has never) toontinued on Page 2. Cols 

—_—-__——_-_— ——— - salaries in Congress the more you make an amount slightly smaller than is usual | they were, and where I believe that ere at any time attempted directly to regu- ete OR age 2, Column 7.] 
? Se: N P | it a rich man’s job. You sort of disqualify | j, eal: Domestic oil producers Sept. 25 re-| long will be once again late either the character or conduct of | ee 
* ° Drugeists 1 lay ost a poor man for election to Congress. It prices—-The general level of wholesale Guested the Secretary of Commerce, Rob-| Such business troubles and such unem- investment trusis of the management type American Shi d ing 
I cm P oe Si would cause distress " a good many peo- prices increased from 70.0 per cent of the ert P. Lamont, to take action to effect a ployment problems as we have are not)|0: of the fixcd type : - , I ping 
o >} @nNS pile who have not a large income. — 1926 average in June and July to 170.2 substantial reduction in imports of petro- | confined to this country e other coun- ‘Briefly, the exchange has, during the! ‘ 1-2 8 
4quol ¢ rmit ion “I do think it would make it highly per cent in August, according to the Bu- | leum and various by-products. tries of the world are in a worse state| past few years, done two things. It has Seen Gaining Trade 

~ — undesirable to make it so only a rich _— reau of Labor Statistics, reflecting in- | Suggestions that the largest American; than we are Something s2ems to be|admitted management type inve ‘tment | “ 
CC teak yy | could run for Congress. If you reduce creases in the prices of livestock, meats,|importers be asked specifically to limit; wrong just at present with the whole ma-! trusts to its list of securities which may | —_____— 

Order Issued by Commissioner |the salaries of Members of Congress $2,- gairy products and petroleum, offset in | their imports to 50 per cent of the present |chinery of the universe, but the machin- be traded in, and it has told its members,| Outlook Good, Representative 

Doran Authorizes Display 000 a year, as has been proposed, some jarge part by decreases in the prices of | amount were made to Secretary Lamont! ery of the universe like the machinery of in the form of a published list, which of Ee "i 

* |members of the law-making body would grains, cotton and cotton textiles. Dur- | by Thurman P. Hil!, member of the Kan-| the factory can be set to rights, and, the trusts of the fixed type they may as-| Thatcher Finds 
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to expose prominently in their establish- [Continued on Page 2, Column 2.] : {Continued on Page 7, Column 6.] Wirt Franklin, president of the Independ- [Continued on Page 7, Column $2.) {Continued on Page 3. Column 1.) Nothwithstanding governmental subven- 

ments a notice to the effect that they ent Petroleum Producers’ Association, dele- | tions foreign shipping has been hard hit 

hold permits to fill prescriptions under} : gates from. the Nine States Oil Advisory : rd the world-wide depression and if the 
the National Prohibition Act has just been| @& 7 e P li D l d E e l Committee which recently submitted to the B ® P f W W -h se | American ships can continue on the high 
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“American exporters should investigate ' 





are married. Of these approximately 1 
per cent are gainfully employed. 
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Government Lien Depression in Cuba 


“On Cattle Held 
Prior to Others 


Secretary of Agriculture Says 
Only Proportionate Part 
Of Security Is Required 
On Loans 


Holders of mortgages on livestock in the 
northwestern drought area are objecting to 
the requirement of the Federal Govern- 
ment that its livestock loans to these 
farmers have equal priority with the pres- 
ent mortgages, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Arthur M. Hyde, stated Sept. 25. 


Mr. Hyde said acceptance of second 
mortgages by the Government “would be 
relief for mortgage holders, not for farm- 
ers,” and that the Federal loans under | 
present regulations are benefiting the 
mortgage holders as well as the farmers. 
His statement follows in full text: 


In recognition of the needs of the farm- 
ers in the drought-stricken areas of the 
Northwestern States, the Department of 
Agriculture has made available to them 
funds appropriated last Spring for such 
purposes. 

We have opened the funds for loans on 
cattle, horses, sheep, and hogs to provide 
the money to carry the foundation stock 
of those animals through the Winter. We} 
have done this because a careful survey 
established the need of such loans, and 
because we were assured that existing fi- 
nancial institutions were not in position 
to make advances of funds for this pur- 
pose. 


Our regulations permit loans which are 
adequate to provide feed for sufficient 
numbers of these animals for this Winter, 
thus protecting the farmer from being 
forced to throw his livestock on the mar- 
ket; such forced sales would jeopardize 
the agricultural future of the areas in- 
volved. 

Among other regulations, we have re- 
quired that, where livestock is already | 
mortgaged, the present mortgage holder 
shall waive so much of his prior lien as 
to give the Government loan a propor- 
tionate part of the security. We have not 

aie lea tae | 
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Indians Are Employed 


Shown in Census 


Majority of Industries Have) 


Reduced Output One- 
third 


Preliminary returns of the industrial | 


census of the Island of Cuba, which has 
been in progress for many months, show 
that out of 47 Cuban industries capital- 
|ized at more than $27,000,000, the ma- 
| jority are now producing at approximately 
; one-third of their capacity, and not a 
| few have discontinued operations entirely, 
| according to a report received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from Assistant 


| Trade Commissioner R. Horton Henry, | 


| Havana, Cuba. 


| It appears from the report that the | 
has_been the one most | 
| affected by the economic depression from | 
which this country has been suffering for | 


shoe industry 


a number of years owing to the low prices 
obtaining for its principal product, raw 
sugar, and that the production of per- 
fumes, liquors, etc., has been sharply cur- 
tailed as a result of-the taxes impased by 
the new emergency tax law. 

The chief of the Statistical Commission 


of the island will be finished within the 
near future—Issued by the Department 
of Commerce. 


New Tax Legislation 


Will Be Necessary, 





|; States that the complete industrial census | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Says Senator Reed 


Sales Impost and Increase in 
Income Levy Probable to 
Meet Prospective Deficit 
In Treasury, He States 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


feel the pinch very materially So far as| 


my own salary is concerned, I have prac- 
tically nothing left after paying my office 
expenses, etc. 


“Take the Army, for example. 


enlisted man gets very much less than 
his brother in civil life. It is because of 


the certainty of his employment that he| 
gives up the opportunity to get into civil | 


life.” 
Senator Reed declared that, in his judg- 


In times | 
of prosperity the Army officer and the) 


- |ment, there will be no new immigration 
To H a ndle Affairs | legislation at the coming session of Con- 


In support of his contention, the} 


Use 
Of Race to Aid in Admin- | 
istration, Says Depart- 


ment of Interior 


Of Their Own People ei 


| Senator said that immigration into the 
Government Increases 


Indians are being employed by the Office | 
of Indian Affairs in increasing numbers | 
to assist the Government handle the prob- | 
lems of the race, it was announced orally | 
at the Department of the Interior Sept! 25. | 

There are 1,512 Indians employed by the, 
Office, and of these 465 were appointed 
during the past two years, it was ex- 
plained. The following additional informa- 
tion was supplied: | 

The administration of Indian affairs | 
through members of the race has many 
advantages which benefit them materially. | 
Only qualified persons are encouraged to! 
enter Government service and then on a} 
civil service examination. 


Occupations Diversified | 


| 


The range of occupations has quite aj} 
diversity varying from superintendent of 
an agency or school to minor clerical | 
jobs. Just recently Henry Roe Cloud, a 
Winnebago Indian, was appointed field} 
representative for Commissioner Rhoads. | 


Ruth Muskrat Bronson, a Cherokee, is a|® total population of 36,000,000 for the | 


placement officer at Kansas City. A gradu- 
ate of Mount Holyoke College, 


Government Research to make a survey of 
higher education among the Indians. | 
There are about 5,000 persons employed | 


by the Indian Office. The Indian problems|the lowest for Cambridge, Mass., Long | 


before the Government are many and 
complex. With more than 1,500 Indians 


assisting in their solution, a better under-| Y., Seattle, Wash., Somerville, Mass., and | 


standing has come about. The race, it is 
believed, can adopt itself more readily to 
white man’s civilization. | 


United States “is so effectively throttled 
down now through the strict enforcement 
of our immigration laws that I think we 
had better leave well enough alone. Mexi- 
can immigration into the United States is 
down low enough now.” 

In this connection, Senator Reed pointed 
out that, for the first time in a century 
and a half, “we are sending more people 
away than are coming into the country.” 

Representative Rainey (Dem.), of Car- 
roliton, Ill. member of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, just back from 
e trip in Europe, stated orally on Sept. 
25 that he believes tax legislation by this 
Congress is inevitable in view of the mount- 
ing deficit in the Treasury. He said he 
favors an increase of the tax on the larger 
incomes and that he is opposed to a gen- 
eral sales tax. 

Senator Glenn (Rep.), of Illinois, stated 
orally Sept. 25 that, in meeting the present 
fiscal situation, ‘there should be first, a 
study of the higher income tax brackets; 
second, an increase of revenue from in- 
heritance taxes; and third, the enactment 
of a sales tax limited to luxuries and ex- 
empting necessities of life. 


Mortality Rate in 82 Cities 
Rises Slightly for. Week 
Telegraphic returns from 82 cities with 


week ended Sept. 19, indicate a mortality 


Miss | Tate of 10.9 as against a rate of 10.3 for | 
Bronson because of her qualifications’ has| the corresponding week of last year. The | 
been loaned for a year to the Institute for | highest rate (20.6) appears for Memphis, | 


Tenn., and the lowest (6.1) for Akron, 
Ohio. The highest infant mortality rate 
(194) appears for Nashville, Tenn., and 


Beach, Calif., Lynn, Mass., New Haven, 
Conn., St. Paul, Minn., Schenectady, N. 


Tacoma, Wash., which reported no infant 
mortality. 


The annual rate for 82 cities is 12.2 
for the 38 weeks of 1931, as a 
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NAVY DIRIGIBLE ‘AKRON’ ON FIRST TRIAL FLIGHT 


A successful trial flight of the world’s largest airship, the Navy difigible “Akron,” on Sept. 23, has been reported 
to the Department of the Navy by the Navy Board of Inspection in-charge of the flight tests, which took place 
from Akron, Ohio. The “Akron” is shown above on her trial trip; the tail stabilizer with emergency control 
cabin is shown on the lower left; on the lower right is shown one of the propellers in horizontal position. 


The 


propellers may be used in a vertical position for forward thrust or may be shifted to horizontal for elevating 


Reduction in Kill of Wild 


the dir ig 


ible. 


Fowl Urg 


To Conserve Stock Following Drought 


Situation Is Most Precarious in History of Game, Says Chief Effect of Waste on Unem- | 


Of Biological Survey 


Assumptions that the lack of young 
ducks in the great breeding areas merely 
means that the ducks have shifted to re- 
gions not so greatly affected by drought 
| are erroneous, no area large enough be- 
| ing available for such a change, Paul G. 
Redington, Chief of the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, Department of Agriculture, 
stated Sept. 25 in an address at the an- 
/nual convention of the International As- 
| sociation of Game, Fish, and Conserva- 
; tion Commissioners at Hot Springs, Ark. 
| Mr. Redington advocated reduction of 
| th 
the fowl are in the most precarious situ- 
| ation in their history. A statement by the 
Department of Agriculture, summarizing 
his address, follows in full text: 

America’s wild fowl are in the most pre- 
carious situation in their history, Paul G. 
Redington, Chief of the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, Department of Agriculture, 
|told the International Association of 
Game, Fish, and Conservation Commis- 
sioners at their annual convention at Hot 
Springs, Ark. Sept. 25. He said that 
droughts which deplete the numbers of 
game may be expected from time to time, 
and he advocated reduction of the annual 


e kill of wild fowl this year, declaring | 


| grounds where food and water were still 
| available. 

The Chief of the Biological Survey made 
a plea for more control in shooting wild 
|fowl. If they are to withstand recur- 
; ring droughts, it is necessary that they be 
| maintained in sufficient numbers, This can 
| be controlled only by eiiective regulation 
and limitation of the kill of birds, which, | 
Mr. Redington said, has been between 
12,000,000 to 15,000,000 ducks annually. 
“Laws to control] the annual kill are vitally | 


necessary as laws to protect the habitat of | 


wild creatures,” he said. 


Reasons for twice shortening the 1931 
hunting season were explained by the 
| speaker. He said that competent repre- 
sentatives of the Biological Survey were in 
;the field during the hunting season last 
year, following the drought. Their find- 
|ings indicated a shortage in game and 
| were the basis for the recommendation for 


which was adopted as an amendment to) 
| the regulations in March, 1931. 

| This year, there was no relief from 
the drought in the Prairie Provinces of 
Canada and in the Northwestern United 
| Svates west to the Cascades. Through 
| courtesy of Canadian officials a represent- 


ed Program Extended 


In Fire Prevention 


ployment Situation Will 
Be Emphasized 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

ated members to make 1932 a year of 
marked reduction in fire waste. It was 
pointed out at the meeting that the an- 
nual fire loss to property in the United 
States is twice the amount which the 
country has involved in the one-year war 
debt moratorium and is equal to the 
amount by which the British budget was 
unbalanced before the advent of the pres- 
ent coalition government of that nation. 

Instances were cited of industrial es- 
tablishments which have been burned and 
remained unplaced, thus throwing addi- 
tional men out of work and increasing the 
unemployment problem. Forty-three per 
cent of all business establishments that 
jare burned out never resume business, 
Harvey Campbell, executive vice president 
of the Detroit Board of Commerce, told 


| the council. 
| shortening the open season by two weeks, | 


Educational Program Urged 
The importance of additional educa- 
tional effort of fire prevention work was 
discussed at the meeting. Mr. Campbell 
proposed that the Council sponsor a text- 
pook on the subject to ve used in schools 
throughout the country. Resolutions were 


E 1700 


| Michigan, Illinois and Minnesota. 


New Act Restricts 
| e 

| Cotton Planting 
ail Carolina Measure Condi- 


ditional on Similiar Ac- 
tion by Other States 


| 


Co.tumera, 8%. C., Sept. 25. 
| The General Assembly in special ses- 
jsion has passed a bill prohibiting the 
planting of cotton in 1932 providing a 
| sufficient number of States producing not 
jless than 75 per cent of the cotton grown 
|in the United States in 1930 enact similar 
legislation. The bill has been signed by 
| Governor Ibra C. Blackwood. 

Both houses also have passed a Dill 
lappropriating $10,000 and authorizing the 
| Attorney General to investigate the prices 
|paid for cottonseed and the practices of 
| dealers in that commodity. The Governor 
| has not acted upon this measure. 


Infantile Paralysis 
_ Expected to Show 
Reduced Prevalence 


Beginning of Cold Weather 
Usually Is Signal for Dis- 
ease to Disappear, Says 
Health Service 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Infantile paralysis (poliomyelitis) has 
| about exhausted itself for the 1931 sea- 
| son, as the advent of cold weather usually 
|is the signal for the disease to disappear, 
|} according to oral statements Sept. 24 by 
| physicians of the United States Public 
| Health Service and the National Institute 
|of Health, which is the Government's 
| laboratory for medical research. 


Although the number of cases of the dis- 
ease reported for the week ending Sept. 19 
showed an increase over the previous week, 
it is significant that in New York City, 
where approximately one-fourth of the 
total number of cases is centered, the 
“epidemic” is on the wane. 
226 cases in New York City last week as 
compared to %54 in the week preceding 
and 347 the week before, according to sta- 
| itstics of the Service. 


Cases Increase 


| For the week ended Sept. 19, there were 
| 1,272 cases of infantile paralysis reported 
in the United States as compared to 1,160 
in the previous week and 1,370 the week 
| before. As in previous weeks, the largest 
number of cases was in New York State 
where there were 430 cases. the same num- 
ber as in the previous week, according to 
the reports, 

Gains in infantile paralysis were re- 
|corded during the week in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Wis- 
consin was the only State in which the 
| disease has reached th@ stage of an “out- 
| break” where a decline was registered. 





Delaware River Commission 
Asks Bids on Bond Issue 


CampeEN, N. J., Sept. 25——The Delaware 
River Joint Commission, composed of rep- 
resentatives of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania and created by the Legislatures of 
the two States to operate the Camden- 
Philadelphia interstate bridge, has an- 
nounced that bids will be asked on an 
issue of $34,000,000 of 4'2 per cent bonds. 

The Commission adopted a _ resolution 
authorizing. the sale of $44,000,000 of 
bonds, but decided to withhold $10,000,000 
until a contract has been made with the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. for the 
operation of a proposed high speed elec- 
tric line over the bridge. 


Wage Law in Illinois 
Ruled Unconstitutional 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Sept. 25. 

The prevailing rate of wage law enacted 
by the 1931 Legislature is unconstitu- 
tional and void, according to a decision 
by Judge Charles G. Briggle in the Circuit 
Court here. The decision was rendered 
in an action brought by Harry A. May- 


hew against Oscar Nelson, State Auditor, 
et al. 


There were . 


, 


Avrucnizen STATEMENTS ONLY Age Presentep Herein. Brine 
PusLisHEeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DaILtY 


Japanese Issue 
Explanation of 
_ Chinese Incident 


‘Government Says, in Note 
Handed to State Depart- 
ment, That it Harbors No 
Territorial Designs 


e 
[Continued from Page 1.) 
perturbation and anxiety thus created a 
detachment of Chinese troops destroyed 
tracks of the South Manchurian Railway 
in the vicinity of Mukden and attacked 
our railway guards at midnight of Sept. 
18. A clash between Japanese and Chinese 
| troops then took place. 


Situation Critical 

“(2) The situation became critical as the 
number of Japanese guards stationed 
along the entire railway did not then ex- 
ceed 10,400 while there were in juxta- 
position some 220,000 Chinese soldiers. 
Moreover, hundreds of thousands of Jap- 
anesc residents were placed in jeopardy. 
In order to forestall imminent disaster*the 
Japanese army had to act swiftly. The 
Chinese soldiers, garrisoned in neighbor- 
ing localities, were disarmed and the duty 
of maintaining peace and order was left 
in the hands of the local Chinese organiw 
zations under the supervision of the Jap 
anese troops. 

“(3) These measures having been taken, 
our soldiers were mostly withdrawn within 
the railway zone. There still remain some 
detachments in Mukden and Kirin and 
small number of men in a few other 
places. But nowhere does a state of mili- 
tary occupation as such exist. Reports 
that Japanese authorities have seized cus- 
toms or salt gabelle office at Yingkou or 
that they have taken control of Chinese 
railways between Supingkai and Cheng- 
chiatun or between Mukden and Sinmin- 
tun are entirely untrue, nor has the story 
of our troops having ever been sent north 
of Chankchun or into Chientao any 
foundation ir fact. 


Garrison in Treaty Limit 


“(4) The Japanese Government at a 
special cabinet meeting Sept. 19 took de- 
cision that all possible efforts should be 
made to prevent aggravation of the situa- 
tion and instructions to that effect were 
given to the commander of the Man- 
churian garrison. It is true that a de- 
tachment was despatched from Changchun 
to Kirin Sepi. 21, but it was not with a 
view to military occupation but only for 
the purpose of removing the menace to 
the South Manchuria Railway on flank. 
As soon as that object has been attained 
the bulk of our detachment will be with- 
drawn. It may be added that while a 
mixed brigade of 4,010 was sent from 
Korea to join the Manchurian garrison 
the total number of men in the garrison 
at present still remains within the limit 
set by the treaty and that fact cannot 
therefore be regarded as having in any 
way added to the seriousness of the in- 
ternational situation. 

“(5) It may be superfluous to repeat that 
the Japanese Government harbors no terrie 
torial designs in Manchuria. What we de- 
sire is that Japanese subjects shall be 
enabled to safely engage in various peace- 
ful pursuits and be given an opportunity 
for participating in the development of 
that land by means of capital and labor. 
It is the proper duty of a government to 
protect the rights and interests legiti- 
mately enjoyed by the nation or individ- 
uals. The endeavors of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to guard the South Manchurian 
Railway against wanton attacks would be 
viewed in no other light. The Japanese 
Government, true to established policy, is 
prepared to cooperate with the Chinese 
Government in order to prevent the pres- 
ent incident from developing into a dis-« 
astrous situation between the two coun- 
tries and to work out such constructive 


| plans as will once for all eradicate causes 
|for future friction. 
|ernment would be more than gratified if 


The Japanese Gov- 


the present difficulty could be brought to 
a solution which will give a new turn to 
mutual relations of the two countries.” 


Sale of Wine Bricks 
Is Illegal in Virginia 


RicHMonpD, Va., Sept. 25. 


The sale of “wine bricks,” a form of 
grape concentrate, is illegal in Virginia, 
the Attorney General, John R. Saunders, 


stated in an oral opinion Sept. 24. 
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shown themselves competent, sympathetic,;rate of 12.1 for the corresponding weeks | i | tion of the Boy Scouts of America and 
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Special Vehicle 
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An American car manufactured in 
United States as the “chosen representa- | 
tive of South African craftsmanship,” ac- 
cording to an announcement by the gen- 
eral manager of the subsidiary of a well- 
known American company, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is informed by As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner Du Wayne 
G. Clark at Johannesburg. 

This highlight of friendly rivalry 
within an industry has resulted from the 
efforts of the South African subsidiary 
to build into the Americag car an in-| 
creasing amount of refinement and crafts- 
manship the result of which they wish to 
demonstrate to the “home office.” The 
general manager of the South African 
company stated the contest was the “di- 
rect outcome of the initiative taken by 
South Africa in breaking away from ac- 
cepied standards of quality and finish in 
a low-priced car,” and of a policy of build- 
ing into the car “an ever-increasing 
amount of refinement and craftsmanship 
such as is usually associated only with 
high-priced cars.” 

He stated further that the response of 
the workers was such that rapid strides 
were made and that the new quality pro- 
gram was emulated by other subsidiaries 
of the company in other British domin- 
ions. The spirit of friendly rivalry in 
manufacturing products of the greatest 
merit he described as highly beneficial to 
the industry in general. 

A South African committee which in- 
cluded the mayor of Port Elizabeth in 
addition to the heads of the company and 
ether business men, picked the “example” 
war for the United States. The car chosen 
Was a de luxe sedan finished in a rich+ 
‘Florentine blue” with light tan wheels 
end pigskin leather upholstery. A close | 
favorite was a darker color, “boatswain 
slue” picked out in ivory, with sparkling 
sluminum wheels. 

Workmen at the South African plant 
are said to be eagerly awaiting the reac- 
tion of the American company’s designers. 4 
Bhould the car be rated high, the South 
African company has announced that a 
day’s vacation on full pay will be given 
to all workmen at the piant. It is ex- 
pected that the result will be announced 
in a few weeks.—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


consumption. The ship was the “Grethe,”| season, a prediction which proved true.| ure,” Mr. Redington said. 
South Africa will be “exvorted” to the and the experiment, made by the “Elsinore | 


Shipbuilding Co.,” was described in the 
Copenhagen press.—Issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


He declared that, although the birds ap- 
peared plentiful in certain places, this was 
because a lack of water in their normal 
| ranges compelled them to concentrate dur- 
ing the fiight and on the wintering 
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Conditions in 
the northwestern United States were 
| similar to those in Western Canada. | 

Mr. Redington dismissed the belief that | 
the wild fowl have moved to different 
| breeding grounds. He said: “Assumptions 
more or less freely indulged in of late 
that the ducks have repaired to substi- 
tute resting places are without foundation 


in fact, and nothing to support these as- | 


sumptions has been found by the Canadian 
Government. A suitable substitute region 
would have to be nearly equal in size to 
| the abandoned district and no region com- 
parable to the affected areas of Manitoba, 
| Saskatchewan, Alberta, Montana, North 
and South Dakota and eastern Wash- 
ington and Oregon is likely to be care- 
lessly neglected or .wholly overlooked.” 


Reduction in Areas 
Of Marsh and Water Cited 


The drought is only one of the factors 
| that have diminished our wild fowl, Mr. 
| Redington said. Two other important fac- 
tors are the great numbers killed by gun- 
ners each season and the extensive areas 
|of marsh and water destroyed by human 
} occupation, drainage, and similar indus- 
trial activities. The effect of these infiu- 
ences has been gradual over many years 
and not noticeable from year to year. It 


required the drought to focus the atten-| 


tion upon the present critical plight of the 
wild fowl and the need for immediate and 
drastic action on their behalf. 


Although man is obviously to blame for | 


the loss of game through killing and the 
| reduction of marsh and water areas, he 
is not to blame for the drought, Mr. Red- 
| ington said. 
| are unavoidable, and said, “In our plan 
| for the future administration of the wild- 
| fowl problem we must apparently charge 
| Off as unavoidable the losses that from 
time to time will be caused by the cyclic 
recurrences of dry periods. The effect of 
great droughts on the wild fowl can be 
greatly minimized, however, by persistent 
operations intelligently conducted to re- 
store or to improve the local water areas, 


| which implies a continuation of the acqui- | 


sition of refuges, begun under the Migra- 
| tory Bird Conservation Act. 
plies thé extension of such work far be- 


He declared that droughts! 


It also im-| 


| he uses for this purpose in addressing pub- 
lic gatherings. 
Activities Reviewed 

The activities of the National Safety 
| Council and its member iocal safety coun- 
'cils in stimulating fire prevention efforts 
were explained by George Opp of the De- 
treit Edison Co. Mr. Opp is a vice presi- 
dent of the National Safety Council. 

The fire service extension committee of 
|the National Fire Waste Council reported 
| that schools giving short courses for fire- 
{men in modern methods of fire fighting 
|}and allied subjects were held in 27 States 

this year, with one more scheduled later 
in the year. 

A resolution which was adopted relative 
| to the proposed program for 1932 follows 
}in full text: 


Resolution Adopted 


| 
| Whereas the prolonged economic de- 
| pression with its index in human suffering 
makes imperative the adoption of means 
to restore national prosperity, and 

Whereas the enormous national drain 
of approximately $500,000,000 a year in fire 
destruction constitutes one of the most 
serious and unnecessary of these forms of 
waste, be it 

Resolved, that the National Fire Waste 
Council, in its desire to hasten the return 
of genéral prosperity, urges upon the 
{American public the determination to 
make 1932 a year of marked reduction in 
fire waste, and be it further 

Resolved, that all other organizations 
and all State and local governing bodies 
are hereby respectfwlly requested to adopt 
appropriate resolutions or take such other 
action to the same effect at the earliest 
possible dates. 


| yond the limitations of that particular 
law.” 

During the last two years contracts 
have been made for the acquisition of 
more than 111,000 acrcs of refuges for mi- 
gratory wild fowl in California, Colorado, 
Florida, Nebraska, North Carolina, and 
South Carclina. Through Executive order 
approximately 65,000 acres have been set 
aside in public lands for similar purposes. 
These lands are in California, Montana, 
Nevada, and Oklahoma. This gives a total 
refuge area of more than 176,000 acres in 
‘nine States. 
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/ Da ‘French Premier | 
P Recovery Seen Formally Invited 
For Real Estate 
Mortgage Bonds 





ate for Visit to President Is 
Left to Convenience of 
M. Laval 


The American Ambassador to France, | 


i Walter E. Edge, has transmitted a formal 
Return of Land to Primary Walter on to Premier Laval to come to 


Standard Value Predicted | the United States at his convenience, ac- | 

‘ |cording to an announcement by the De-| 
In Committee Report to partment of State Sept. 25 which follows | 
Securities Commissioner 








in full text: 
The American Ambassador at Paris, | 
OO |Mr. Walter E. Edge, nn tienes te a | 
; written invitation to Prime nister Laval 
LOentinnet fram: Page 2.) 4 to visit the United States. The invita- 
sociate themselves with without objection tion was in the following terms: 
by the exchange. ° “Acting = agar ages of =s i 
“ ile i is. | retary of State ave the honor to inform 
a tous. Ghat, = ane oaeeee, you that the President would be most 
there is no sharp line between investment happy if it were convenient for you to 
trusts of the management type and in-| visit him and that the President feels 
vestment trusts of the fixed type, it is also| that such an opportunity for a personal 
true that, in the public mind, there is a eee = discussion would be of 
; : st value. 
sufficient distinction to warrant regarding t At the ane time Ambassador Edge sent 
them as separate groups.” the following note to the French Minis- 
Mr. Tirrell explained the differences be- ter for Foreign Affairs, M. Briand: 
tween the two types, and stated that the; “I have the honor to enclose a copy 
exchange first gave its recognition to the’ of the invitation to visit the United States 
management type, of which there now are which on the instruction of my Govern- 
22 listed on the New York Exchange. He! ment I shall present today to His Ex- 
then told of the requirements adopted by cellency the Prime Minister. 
the stock list committee with respect to “I avail myself of this occasion to ex- 
participation by members of the exchange press the hope that the visit of the Presi- 
in fixed type trusts. There are listed at dent of the Council of Ministers will fur- 
this time, he said, 41 trusts of the fixed nish a further constructive link in the 
or restricted management type with which jong and historical chain of Franco-Amer- 
association by members is unobjectionable.| ican understanding and I renew to Your 
“Having established its machinery for) Excellency the assurance of my highest 
the regulation of membership association eonsideration.” 
with investment trusts of the fixed type,” 
Mr. Tirrell concluded, “the exchange has 
announced that it will review and take 
action upon the associatior’ of members 
with investment trusts of the management 
type. It is impossible at this time to state 
whether or not this action will result in 
published requirements or in the publi- 
cation of an approved list similar to that 
which is maintained for the fixed trusts. 
“The problems involved differ from those 
surrounding fixed trusts in some essential 
particulars. The only safe statement is 
that such action as may be taken will, as 
in the case of the fixed trusts, be wholly 
within the field of the regulation of the 
conduct of its own members.” 


Thrift and Civilization 
Thrift has played’ an important part 
in the building of bur civilization, Mr. 


McAllister told the convention. 
“It is significant,” he ‘said, “that the 
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‘Mr. Britten to Seek 
Repeal of Dry Law 


At Coming Session 


Representative Announces 
He Will Introduce Bill and 
Says Legion Vote Means 
End of Prohibition 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Eighteenth Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution by oe the oe to 

development of civilized society anywhere the people through State conventions. , 
has sleeve been attended by increasing; The American Legion, the American 
accumulations of individual capital and | Bar Association, the American Federation 
wealth. As civilization has steadily pro-|O0f Labor, and other national organiza- 
gressed step by step through the centuries, | tions, according to Senator Glenn, re- 
so the spirit of individual thrift has grown. | cently have declared themselves in favor 
In all ages the nation which has developed of resubmitting the prohibition amendment 
the highest order of civilization has at|to the vote of the people. There should 
the same time been the nation that has | be modification at least in favor of beer, 
accumulated the greatest amount of cap-| Senator Glenn said. He was not at all 
ital, and the individuals of that nation certain, however, he said, that the present 
vy have been the most thrifty.” Congress would act on the beer modifi- 
Installment bonds or certificates when cation proposal. 3 . li his 
properly issued and when the issuers are, Representative Britten, in asserting his 
are subject to thorough constructive and intention to introduce a bill for the com~- 
friendly supervision render a valuable Plete repeal of the Volstcad Law, declared 
public service, according to Mr. McAllister. that if the American Legion and the 
“If the plan is actually sound,” he con- American Federation of Labor will now 
tinued, “and the business honestly con- | use their “tremendous persuasive power, 
ducted those companies provide a safe they can positively bring about during 
and attractive form of investment, es- the coming session of Congress a complete 
pecially fo rthe wage earner and the sal- repeal of the Volstead Law by a mere ma- 
aried employe, and render a lasting and| jority vote in Congress.” Mr. Britten's 
effective service to the general public.” 


Opposes Wholesale Spending 


Mr. McAllister dissented from the view 
which he said is expressed in some quar- 
ters that the way to end the depression is 

by wholesale spending. Thrift continues 

to be of importance, he declared. He dis- 

tinguished between the purchase of thrift 

contracts and the installment or deferred 
payment plan of acquiring consumable 
goods. In the latter, he declared, savings 
are spent in advance, while in the former 
the installments are really deposits, and 
are not spent at all. 

The Commissioners were urged by Mr. 
McAllister to pay more attention to the 
} solvency and ability of the companies en- 
gaged in this class of business to meet 
their obligations at maturity than to the 
details of their practices in the matters 
of costs and charges and their schedules 
of surrender values and withdrawal penal- 
ties. 

Surrender values. he concluded, should 
not be so liberal that the purchaser will 
find it more profitable to surrender his 
contract than to mature it, or to permit 
him to escape the payment of his just 
proportion of the costs of the business 
which have already been incurred and 
paid. 

Commissioner Hicks agreed that the in- 
stallment bonds have an important place 
in the financial structure of the country 
and that the real purpose in their sale 
is to create thrift. 


When the American Legion on yesterday | 
went on record by a vote of more than 
214 to 1 in favor of a referendum on the 
Eighteenth Amendment, it sounded the 
death-knell of the silly Volstead Law and 
the costly Eighteenth Amendment and it 
is now but a matter of time and concen- 
trated organization force when the cry 
for a glass of wholesome beer will be an- 
swered in most of the States of the Union. 

It is interesting to note that of 53 States 
and Territories answering the roll call 
on the prohibition question, but nine of 
them, Arkansas, Mississippi, Texas, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, Kansas, Nebraska, Utah 
and Wyoming were solidly dry, while large | 
delegations from 28 States and Territories 
voted unanimously for a prohibition refer- | 
endum and in this 28 are listed such for- 
midable delegations as ‘Alabama, Georgia, 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
Wisconsin and Pennsylvania. 

Rock-ribbed dry States like Indiana, 
Iowa and Virginia, each voted about 50-50 
for and against the referendum while the 
dry Ohio delegation voted 7 to 1 against 
prohibition. P 

If the American Legion and the Ameri- 
|can Federation of Labor will now use their 
| tremendous persuasive power, they can 
positively bring about during the coming 
|session of Congress, a complete repeal of 
| the Volstead Law by a mere majority voie 
'in Congress. This would not nullify the 
Constitution but on the contrary simply 
}remove penalties for the sale of beer. 

The more or less secret investigations 
being made by White House secretaries 
and Cabinet officers of the effect of the 
Manufacture of beer on the farmer and | 
his products, while interesting, are not 
to my mind the most important element | 
in this horrible prohibition question. The 
fact will always remain that more than 
20,000,000 adults in the United States 
would occasionally enjoy a_ glass of 
nourishing beer, at a reasonable price 
without having to buy it from a bootlegger 
under almost criminal circumstances. 

Urges Modification | 

Practically the entire adult population 
of the United States is today impressed 
with the necessity for leadership that will 
take us out of our present depressed 
economic and political condition and I 
am quite convinced that there is no single 
administrative act that could be promoted 
by the Hoover Administration that would 
bring more immediate joy into the hearts 
of our people than a suggestion for the 
repeal or the substantial modification of 
the Volstead law. 

The United States would become a na- 
tion of good cheer and optimism if its 
personal tastes were not dominated by a 
lot of paid fanatics and intolerants. 

Make America cheerful and pessimism 
will fade from the picture. Let the people 
have what they actually want and think 
they need without regard to the propa- 
ganda of the paid reformer. 

When Dr. Clarence True Wilson, Metho- 
dist dry pay roller, attacked the action 
of the American Legion in voting for a 
prohibition referendum by referring to the 
legionnaires as “an outfit that was gath- 
ered in Detroit where numbers of stag- 
gering drunks disgraced the uniform,” he 
publicly insulted every legionnaire in the 
United States. Dr. Wilson would take 
away from the citizens of the United 
States, his greatest heritage, the right to 
vote. 

When Congress convenes in December, 
I will introduce a bill for the comp!cie 
repeal of the unpopular Volstead law. 


Technical Aspecis 


He discussed some of the _ technical 
aspects of the problems in connection 
with supervision of companies dealing in 
this class of securities, including loading 
charges, cash surrender and loan value, 
selling commissions in relation to ma- 
turity value, and independent trustees as 
depositories of securities. 

“It is my opinion,” he said, “that we 
could and should have a common rule 
which would force all such companies tk 
have a trustee to hold its funds for the 
benefits of the certificate holder, or it 
should be required of none; we should have 
a@ common rule which would fix the maxi- 
mum loading charge; a common rule to 
fix the amount of and the time when the 
cash and loan value should begin; a com- 
mon rule to fix the maximum selling cost, 
the minimum amount of capital required 
to be paid in before bonds may be sold, 
and the length of time these securities 
should run. 

“Until we have some systematic and 
uniform rule governing the operation of 
these companies there will be chaos among 
us and injustices will be worked upon 
legitimate and deserving companies as well 
as upon investors in such securities.” 

Practices in the issuance of new secur- 
ities with respect to presentation of in- 
formation in financial statements and in- 
come accounts were criticized in the re- 
port of the Committee on Industrial ' Se- 
curities presented by George C. Mathews 
of the Wisconsin Commission. 

“Circulars used by underwriting and dis- 
tributing houses,’ it asserted, “very fre- 
quently contain rio information on which 
a sound judgment of the security can be 
based.” 


Special Proposals 


The committee recommended that so- 
called adjustments should be regarded 
with suspicion. The specific recommenda- 
tions of the committee in connectien with 
the distribution of new industrial securities 
were that the Commissioners “require the 
use of detailed sheets with a detailed anly- 
sis of surplus, including an analysis of the 
source of that surplus. The Balance sheet 
also to reflect contingent liabilities: (2) 
refuse the use of balance sheets after 
financing unless the issue is underwritten 
by bankers sufficiently responsible to be 
able to pay the purchase price to the issuer 
substantially in a lump sum; (3) require 
the use of detailed income accounts show- 
ing actual net profits; (4) refuse the use 
@ income accounts adjusted to refiect 
operating economies or elimination of non- 
recurring charges; (5) require a proper 
designation of the issue refusing to permit 
an issue to be designated so as to express 
Only a half truth.” 


Relief Director Opposed 
To Any Wage Reduction 


Signifying that he believes every effort 
should be made to maintain the existing 
wage scale. Walter S. Gifford, the Director 
of the President’s Organization for Un- 
employment Relief, stated orally Sept. 25 
that he still holds the position he expresed 
in April this year when he declared in 
an address that he was opposed to any 
movement to cut wages. He _ declined, 
however, to amplify this statement. Mr. 
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prepared statement follows in full text: / 


National Groups | 


Assume Support 
Of Relief Plan 


Cooperation of Religious, 
Social and . Industrial 
Agencies Promised to 
President’s Committee 


Assurance of cooperation in carrying 
out unemployment relief programs was 
received by the President’s Organization 
on Unemployment Relief from several na- 
tional reiigious, social and industrial or- 
ganizations Sept. 25 when the Committee 
on Cooperation with national groups and | 
associations held its initial meeting. 

Eliot Wadsworth, chairman of the com- 
mittee, and Walter S. Gifford, director of 
the President’s Organization, addressed 
the meeting, with Mr. Wadsworth urging 
rapid activity in anticipation of local cant- 
paigns for funds during October and 
November. The full text of an announce- 
ment by the President’s.Organization out- 
lining the meeting follows: 

Walter S. Gifford, director of the Presi- 
dent’s Organization on Unemployment Re- 
lief, addressing members of the Commit- 
tee on Cooperation with National Groups | 
and Associations today at its first meeting | 
expressed appreciation of their willingness | 
to assist in fighting distress growing out | 
of unemployment and outlined the aims | 


of the President’s Organization. | 


Eliot Wadsworth of Boston, former As- | 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury and 
chairman of the Committee, following Mr. 
Gifford said: | 

“Your Committee on Cooperation With | 
National Groups and Associations con- 
venes here today as one of the units of the 
President's Organization for Unemploy- 
ment Relief. 

Wide Cooperation 

“We plan to obtain the widest possible | 
cooperation from every type of organiza- | 
tion in this work of unemployment relief, | 
which is being organized in every local | 
community. We are approaching this | 
work through the many national organi- 
zations—religious, social, and mercantile. 
Through each one it is possible to reach 
great numbers of local organizations and 
enlist their aid. It is with this wide- 
spread chain of cooperation that we are| 
to deal today. | 

“Already a number of organizations | 
have been approached by personal con- 
terences and the response has always been 
favorable and enthusiastic. It is not a 
problem of stirring up enthusiasm. 

“There is being exhibited a general de- 
termination that none shall be hungry or} 
cold this Winter because they are tem- 
porarily unable to find work. The Amer- 
ican people have an extraordinary facility 
for organizing to accomplish any given 
task but as‘in the early days of the war 
the individual does not know just how to 
be of use. We should be able to help cre- 
ate the agency and make clear how an in- 
dividual can do his share. 

“Our committee can play an important 
part in strengthening the local organiza- | 
tions by bringing every available force into} 
an effective unit. Our membership rep-| 
resents many influential organizations 
with wide-spread affiliations. We must} 
move rapidly as the local campaigns for | 
funds will take place largely in the period 
between Oct. 19 and Nov. 25. 

“The all-important thing now is co- 
operation of organizations and groups, no 
matter what form the local unit of work 
may take.” 

Opening Meeting 

At the opening meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Cooperation with National Groups 
and Associations of the President’s Or- 
ganization on Unemployment Relief yes- 
terday, one group after another enthusi- 
astically endorsed the announced program 
for assisting local communities to meet 
their relief problem next Winter and 
pledged complete support. 

Definite pledges of support were placed 
before the committee by Chairman Wads- 
worth following conferences he has held 
with representatives of various groups dur- 
ing the past few days. Mr. Wadsworth 
read a letter which William Green, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, 
has sent to all Central Labor Unions, 
urging them to give the fullest measure of 
support to all community efforts, and 
pointing out that this is a duty which the 
Central Labor Unions owe their families 
and their communities. Mr. Green is a 
member of the committee, but was unable 
to attend on account of a meeting of 
his own organization in Vancouver. 


Closest Cooperation 

Mr. Wadsworth also referred to pledges 
of closest cooperation from the Young 
Men's Christian Association, the Interna- 
tional Kiwanis, the Lions International 
and other Organizations. He made special 
reference to action taken by the board 
of directors of the National Manufacturers 
Association, in adopting a_ resolution 
strongly endorsing the work of the Presi- 
dent's Organization and urging local affili- 
ated bodies to give it the utmost support. 
John E. Edgerton, president of this or- 
ganization, discussed the resolution in 
greater detail later in the meeting. 

R. H. Aishton, president of the American 
Railway Association, declared that his or- 
ganization was prepared to cooperate 100 
per cent at all times. He added that the 
association was prepared to carry out any 
definite recommendation made by the 
President's Organization at any time. Mr. 
Aishton expressed admiration of the whole 
set-up of the President's Organization. 


Other Support Promised 

Complete support by the Knights of Co- 
lumbus was announced by Martin H. Car- 
mody of Grand Rapids, Supreme Knight. 
Mr. Carmody outlined briefly the set-up 
of the Knights of Columbus organization 
down through the States and local com- 
munities and told of the work done last 
Winter. 

General James A. Drain, Past National 
Commander of the American Legion, told 
the committee the World ‘War veterans 
could be depended upon for full coopera- 
tion all along the line. General Drain 
commended Director Gifford for having 
set up what he termed an “elastic organ- 
ization,” declaring that no other form of 
organization could adequately handle the 
problem of unemployment relief. 

Dr. John W. Davis, president of the 
West Virginia State College, submitted rec- 
ommendations designed to bring about 
close cooperation of outstanding members 
of the Negro race in meeting the relief 
problem. 

Mrs. John F. Sippel, president of the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs, | 
told of the work that widespreed organi- 
zation is already doing and pledged full- 
est support. 

Pledges Are Giver 

Similar pledges were given by all other 

members of the committee attending the 





| 


meeting or their representatives. 


In the afternoon members of the com- 
mittee met for more detailed discussion of 
plans for making the cooperative effort 
most effective. 

Fred C. Croxton, assistant director of 
the President's Organization and chair- 
man of the Committee on Administration 
of Relief, was called upon to outline spe- | 
cific reiief projects already under way, in- | 
cluding the back-to-school movement, de- | 
signed to keep the youth in school this | 
year and out of competition for jobs, and | 
food preservation, an effort which has met 


Gifford also is president of the American’ with nation-wide support, and which is|Grunskéy of Sdn Francisco, 


building up an enormous store of food- 


— She Anited 








Feels Depression 


The entire shore line of continental: United States facing the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans and the Gulf of 


Mexico is patrolled by Coast Guardsmen, for the protection of mariners from the perils of 
are scattered at intervals from the Canadian to the Mexican borders on the East and West coasts, to which 
liife-saving corps of the Coast Guard are attached ahd which 


ment, fog signals, radio, and many of them with airplanes. 


tion being assigned a section so that no part of the shore is left unguarded in dangerous weather. The station 
of the Coast Guard at Fort Point, the Presidio, San Francisco, is shown. 


Dominant Place in Foreign Commerce 
Is Foreseen for American Shipping Denies Authority 


This Country Leads in Aviation, Representative Thatcher | 


Also Finds in Survey Abroad 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


Switzerland, Austria, Turkey, Yugoslavia, 
Italy, Greece, Egypt, Palestine and Syria. | staple. 
The peoples abroad, generally speaking, | 
are living more simply than in the United 
States. Individually they are getting 
along all right. All the governments, how- 
ever, are heavily in debt and the arma- 
ment burdens fall heavily on the govern- 
ments and on properties and incomes. 
This applies to the foreign countries gen- 
erally that I visited. | 
“My judgment is that if the nations | te 
of Europe would substantially curtail 
their armament programs they would be 
able to take care of their World War in- | 
debtedness and to revive their financial | j, flying. 
conditions in a satisfactory way. In some aviation w 
countries they are trying to prevent their | 


to Egypt, 
Africa and India. 
lines are aided in some 
home governments. 


air mail service. 


as a financial precaution. i air mail.” 


Foreign Shipping 


“I found everywhere that foreign ship- | 
ping is subsidized in every imaginable 
form, notwithstanding which all such | 
shipping has been hard hit by the world- 
wide depression. Some of the countries 
are paying millions of dollars to their 
merchant marines to make up operating 
deficits and to keep the ships on the seas. 
Our own shipping, operating under postal 
subventions, has had to wrestle with the 
same problems of decreased business and 
financial stringency, although our Gov- 
ernment. under the American Merchant 
Marine Act and under congressional ap- 
propriations is doing a great deal for the 
American merchant marine. 

“If the American merchant flag can 
continue on the high seas until business 
conditions improve, we shall be in an out- 
standing position as regards world ship- 
ping. 

“I am very much gratified to find that 
American ships going into Mediterranean 
and Black Sea trade appeared to be hold- 
ing more than their own in the fierce 
competition that prevailed. Also, that 
some of the American lines going into 
the European and other Atlantic ports ap- 
pear to be getting their proper share of 
business, although practically all lines, un- 
der whatsoever flag in this trade, are suffi- | 
ering for the reasons I have just men- 
tioned. 

“So far as the transatlantic passenger 
ship service is concerned, speed seems to 
be a very powerful factor in drawing busi- 
ness. Undoubtedly, speed will be a major 
factor in the building of ships for this 
trade for a long time to come. 


Shifting of Time 


‘daylight saving,” 


sion of Meteorological 
United States 


handicap scientists and 


generally, Dr. 


standard time basis. 


Meeting Competition 
In Mediterranean 


“Our American shipping going into the 
Mediterranean northward via Constanti- 
nople into the Black Sea have been much 
more successful in meeting conditions of 
competition than I expected to find. Su- 
perior service, dependable sailings and the 
like enable such shipping to accomplish 
what at the outset seemed the most diffi- 
cult problem. 

“Egypt is not only affected by the gen- 
eral world depression but partly by the 
low price of cotton, and the valley of the 


time is in effect. 


and rise even earlier 
morning. 
The farmer who goes 


dinarily rises at a very early hour, many 
as early as 3 o'clock to prepare their pro- 
duce for sale, and the change in clock 
time would make the hardship more se- 


stuffs that would otherwise go to waste 
for distribution to the needy. 


Metnbers of the committee attending the 
meeting, in addition to Chairman Wads- 
worth, included: R. H. Aishton, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., president of the American 
Railway Agsociation; Martin H. Carmody,! 
of Grand Rpaids ,Mich., Supreme Knight, 
Knights of Columbus; James A. Drain, of 
Spokane,. Wash., former National Com- 
mander of the American Legion; John E. 
Edgerton, of Lebanon, Tenn., president, 
National Manufacturers Association, Ten- 
nessee member of Federal Fuel and Food 
Commissions during World War. 


Committee Members 


Dr. Lillian M. Gil@reth, of Montclair, N. 
J., president, Gilbreth, Inc., consulting 
engineers in management; Hugh Frayne, 
head of New York office of the American 
Federation of Labor, representing William 
Green, president of that organization; 
James L. Fieser, vice chairman American 
Red Cross, representing Chairman John 
Barton Payne; Rabbi A. H. Silver, of 
Cleveland, rabbi of The Temple, presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Bureau of Jewish 
Education, vice president, Consumers 
League of Ohio; Dr. John W. Davis, Insti- 
tute, W. Va., president, West Virginia 
State College; Mrs. John F. Sippel, of 
Baltimore, president, General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 

George A. Sloan of New York, president, 
American Cotton Textile Institute; Miss 
Mary Sims of New York, representing 
Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president, National 
Board, Young Women’s Christian Associa- 


vere. 


shifting of the time 
handicap to their work. 


an important factor. 


sion of Forestry, 
ment by Mr. Pratt. 


estry will 
the future will confine 


terests involved. 
Finance, Roland A. 


tion; Mr. Wallace, representing C. E.| warned the Division that some method 
president,,| of cutting the State’s fire-fighting cost 
American Enginéering Council. | must be found. 
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COAST GUARD SHORE STATION AT SAN FRANCISCO. 





| Nile produces a big volume of that great 


“Aviation is making rapid strides in 
| Europe and in fact in Africa and Asia as 
| well. There is regular service out of Lon- 
don, through Europe to Athens, and then | 
with extensions 
However, most of the 


“Aviation has developed much more ex- 
nsively in the United States than any- 
where else in the world, especially in the 
The United States has | 
the best record on the question of safety 
I am referring to branches of 
hich are in some form operat- 
. : |}ing under Government control, such as 
money from going out of their countries, | the Army, Navy, commercial aviation and 


Daylight Saving Time 
Ceases on Sept. 27 


Handicap Weather Bureau 


The change back to standard time from 
which will 
the morning of Sept. 27 in New York and 
many other cities, will be welcomed by 
farmers in near-by areas and by many 
others who disapprove of the earlier hours 
maintained during the Summer, accord- 
ing to an oral statement Sept. 25 by Dr. | 
W. J. Humphreys, in charge of the Divi- 
Physics of the 
Weather Bureau. 


While the daylight saving system would 


verely in making year-to-year compari- 
sons and in keeping their records straight, 
if the annual changes in time were made | 
Humphreys 
Weather Bureau has not suffered mate- 
rially from the local changes made in the 
United States because it simply has ig- 
nored them and proceeded entirely on the 


“I don't see where there is any benefit 
in the daylight saving plan except to a 
few people who like to get away early to 
play golf,” Dr. Humphreys said. 
the following additional information: 


Farmers probably constitute the chief | 
class who oppose the daylight saving plan. 
Their work is not regulated by the clock, 
but by nature, and a change in setting 
of the clock does not affect the time when 
the dew leaves the grain in the morning, 
permitting the start of harvesting work 
Under the earlier time system, they would 
start work later, by clock time, and would 
probably: stop work earlier 
rially shortening their working day. 

A factor directly affecting the farmer's 
work is the necessity he is under of reach- 
ing the city markets earlier in the morn- 
jing with his produce when daylight saving 
Since all the city ac- 
tivities are moved forward, he would have 
to make his marketing accord with them 
than usual in the 


The personnel of the Weather Bureau, 
with other scientists, feels that 
basis would be 

Their records are 
kept and compared for long periods, and |! 
in many cases the exact time of day is | 


Survey of Forest Lands 
Being Made in California 


SACRAMENTO, Ca.ir., Sept. 25. 

A survey is being made under the di- 
rection of the State Forester, M. B. Pratt, 
to determine which forests and_ brush 
lands are of definite State-wide impor- 
tance and which are of strictly local im- 
portance, with a view to changing present 
methéds of fire-fighting by the State Divi- 
according to a state- 


At the conclusion of the study next 
year, Mr. Pratt said, the Division of For- 
decide whether 
its active fire- 
fighting efferts to those areas of State- 
wide imporvance or whether it will pro- 
ceed under the present plan. 
it, is possible that the locally important 
areas will be furnished only State super- 
visory control, leaving the cost of actual 
fire-fighting to be borne by the local in- 
The State Director of 
Vandegrift, 
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Russian Relations 


Are Advocated to 
Stimulate Trade 


Establishment of Credit 
Guarantee for Dealing 
With Soviet Urged by Rep- 


resentative Rainey 


(Continued from Page 1.] 
under penal sanctions but exempts from 
the inhibition such goods, etc., when simi- 
lar goods are not mined, produced, or 
manufactured in such quantities in the 
United States as to meet the consumptive 
demands of the United States.” 

“I particularly investigated the question 
of forced labor in Russia and there isn’t 
any there. Labor is freer in Russia than 


jin any other country in the world. There 





storm. Shore stations 


are provided with surf boats, line-casting equip- 
The Coast Guardsmen patrol the coast, each sta- 


New Mexico Court 





| 


To Disbar Lawyer 


Bar Act Otherwise Is Upheld 
| As Valid Statute Provid- 
| 


ing for Qualifications for 
| Admission 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., Sept. 25. 


The Supreme Court of New Mexico has 


to southern | just held the so-called State Bar Act, 


is one disadvantage under which Russia 
| how operates—that the workers in Russia 
have more money than they ever had be- 
|fore and they are spending liberally in 
trayeling, literally by tens of thousands of 
peoples, from'one job to another. They 
are sure of their employment wherever 
| they stop and they can go back to their 
| original employment any time. They get 
| from 70 roubles a month to 900 roubles a 
| month. 

“There are so many elements entering 
j; into labor matters there that there is dif- 
| ficulty in drawing analogy between Amer- 
ican and Russian labor. The Russians 
| work seven hours a day; they work four 
| days out of five and rest one day and then 
four days again, on a staggered schedule 
| of working hours. They are paid for the 
day of rest. They have free medical, 
dental, hospitalization care for themselves 
and their families and their wages go on 
when they are ill. They are retired at 50 
years of age on full pay. They have two 
weeks’ vacation period each year at full 
pay. 
“There is no unemployment in Russia. 
The Russians are making good on their 
five-year plan, and in some lines another 
five-year program is under way—two years 
ahead of time. This is all the plan for 
| development of factories and natural re- 
sources of the country. It is really a 
25-year program. In other words Russia 
has blue-printed this development of its 
country, with allocations of certain work 
|all along the line, for the next quarter 
}of a century. 


German Business 


“When I left Odessa, the Russians were 
expecting 20 shiploads of structural steel 
and machinery from Germany within the 
next two weeks and those shiploads al- 
ready have arrived there. These 20 ship- 
| loads represent business orders substituted 
for similar ones that had been canceled 
|in the United States this year. The sig- 
| nificance of that is that business that 
would have come from the United States 


| 
| 
| 





providing for the qualifications and re- 
quirements for admission to the practice 
of law in the State, to be valid, except 
the provision giving the Board of Com- 


form by their 


suspend or disbar an attorney. 

In partigular, the penalty of suspension 
|of an attorney from practice in the State 
for nonpayment of the annual license fee 
of $5 was sustained by the court. Several 
attorneys against whom proceedings had 
been prosecuted -were ordered suspended 
from the right to practice in the courts 
unless they discharge the delinquencies 


| the license fee. 

Legislative acts of a similar nature, the 
court noted in its opinion, have been 
adopted in the State of California, Idaho, 
Nevada, North Dakota, Oklahoma and 
Washington. 

“The large influence wielded immemori- 
ally by members of the legal profession 
on the business, social and political life 
of the people, their important functions 
as Officers of the court in the adminis- 
tration of justice, and the fact that by 
constitutional mandate, judges of the Su- 
preme and District Courts and the At- 
torney General must be chosen from 
among its membership,” was said by the 
court to be sufficient to warrant the en- 
actment by the Legislature of reasonable 
measures for the regulation of the mem- 
bers of the legal profession as a class, 


Is Said to. 


be made 


economists se- 


Oregon Broadcaster 
Seeks Higher Power 


said, the 


Radio. Commission Hears 


KGW’s Petition 


An exception to General Order 40, stat- 
ing that power of stations on regional 
channels shall not exceed one kilowatt, was 
requested by Station KGW, operated by 
the Oregonian Publishing Company, at 
Portland, Oreg., in a hearing before the 
examiner of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion Sept. 25. 


Station KGW asks permission to in- 
crease the power of their transmitter from 
one kilowatt to five kilowatts. Their as- 
signed frequency of 620 kilocycles, how- 
ever, is in a regional zone, in which 
station, according 
shall have power exceeding one kilowatt. 
If the request is granted, the order must 
be violated. 


Appearing for station KGW, John C. 
Kendall pointed out that their greatest 
| desire was to serve the public, and that 
this might be adequately accomplished only 
by increasing power as suggested. He said 
that station KTAR, at Phoenix, Ariz., ex- 
erted a freak influence which made it im- 
possible for KGW to get full benefit from 
their transmitter unless their power were 
increased. 


He gave 


also, mate- 


to market or- 
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25, 

9:30 a. m.—Senator Reed (Rep.), af 
Pennsylvania, called to discuss tax leg- 
islation and to congratulate the Presi- 
dent on his address before the annual 
convention of the American Legion in 
Detroit Sept. 21. 


10 a. m.—Senator Glenn (Rep.), of 
Illinois, called to discuss the filling of 
the vacancy in the office of Collector 
of Internal Revenue in Chicago. 


10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinet. ‘(Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 


12:30 p. m.—Walter S. Gifford, Direc- 
tor of the President's Organization on 
Unemployment Relief, and the members 
of the Committee on Cooperation with 
National Groups and Associations of the 
organization of which Eliot Wads- 
worth is chairman, were photographed 
on the White House grounds. 

12:35 p. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with the members of the In- 
terstate Commerce Committee of the 
Federal Bar Association. 


12:45 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with the members of the 
Gamma Eta Gamma Fraternity. 

Remainder of day—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence, 


the State in 


He stated 


has 


missioners of the State Bar the power to| 


standing against them for the payment of | 
} 


ND chine minded. 
to General Order 40, | 


to Russia now comes to Russia from Gere 
many. Germany finances that business, 
| through credits, with our money. 

“The German government guarantees 
80 per cent of the bills for this German 
| business with Russia, which makes it 
| possible for the German manufacturers 
|to take the business through the sub- 
stantial guarantee credit aid from the 
German government, by borrowing, of 
course, on the governmental guarantee of 
| the bills. The United States should be 
put in a position to boost its trade by 
| similar guarantees to our own people. 
“It will be a long time before Russia 
| will be a competitor in the world markets 
|for the things manufactured in the 
| United States, and that is probably a gen- 
| eration off at least. All of Russia is being 
|rebuilt. It is doing more building than 
all the rest of the world. Next year they 
| will be installing machinery in the build- 
ings now under construction and then the 
| real con#mercial test will begin. 

“We ought to do what Germany is do- 
ing in the way of credits. We can sell 
| thern $1,000,000,009 worth of manufactured 
goods a year but that can only be brought 
| about through the same sort of guarantee 
that Germany cffers in behalf of its mer- 
chants and traders. 

“I also went to Beypt, France, Ger- 
many, Poland, Greece, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
|slovakia, Italy, Syria and the Palestine. 
I traveled 7,000 miles in Russia, 1,100 miles 
on the Volga, 500 on the Black Sea, and 
| 1,500 by automobile and the rest by train. 
| “Conditions in Europe are no worse than 
in the United States. They are not as 
discouraging as they are here. There is 
unemployment enough, except in Russia. 
Italy is better off than most of the coun- 
tries, as there are only 1,000,000 people 
|unemployed there, which is only about 
| half as bad as in the United States when 
you consider the differences in the popu- 
| lation of the two countries. Germany has 
as much unemployment as the United 
| States but they have staggering national 
debts. 


Not Machine-Minded 


“Going back to Russian conditions, I 
talked with American engineers in R 
and I found that it takes two Russian 
workmen to equal ome American workman, 
which is one reason why they are working 
sO many Russian workmen on the big 
projects there. The Russians are not ma- 
It will take a generation 
or two to develop that quality-in them. 
They are so poor that it will take 25. years 
to supply themselves with what they need 
|to be anywhere near the standards pre- 
vailing in the United States. 
| “Germany does not expect to pay its 
war debt. When the moratorium was 
|granted, we might just as well have can- 
celed the German debt. The moratorium 
simply means that there will be atided 
next year what obligations were due 
'year and Germany will be no better off 
then and this will be repeated and in- 
terest continue to accumulate so fast that 
it will be too much to expect Germany 
ever to pay any of it. I am not in favor 
of cancellation of any war debts unless 
we can get trade advantages thereby. 
Great Britain probably will continue its 
debt payments for awhile but it is only 
a question of time before all of them will 
quit.” 


‘Druggists May Expose 
Liquor Permit Signs 


| 

| [Continued from Page 1.] 
;comment by the grand jury in a pre- 
sentment which accompanied the indict- 
ment: “It is apparent to this grand jury 
that it is difficult for the citizens of our 
{community to determine where they can 
|have a legitimate prescription properly 
filled.” Judge Shepherd in accepting the 
indictment and presentment said: “The 
sale of liquor without a license is a serious 
offense, but not nearly so grievous as. 
the sale of poisoned whisky on a real 
medicinal liquor prescription.” 

In view of this convincing evidence of 
the need for some convenient method of 
notifying the public where medicinal pre- 
scriptions for unadulterated liquors may 
be lawfully filled, you are required 
notify the retail druggists in your dis- 
trict, who hold permits under the Na- 
tional Prohibition Act, that they may, in 
connection with the sign on their re- 
tail drug stores, in their windows, or in 
any other prominent place in their es- 
tablishments, display a sign containing 
one of the following legends only: 

“Holder of Permit to Fill Prescriptions 
Under the National Prohibition Act” or 
|“Authorized by Permit to Fill Prescr: 
tions Under the National Prohibition Act.” 
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Resolution Held 


To Bind Former 


Holders of Stock 


One-time Owners of Shares 
Subject to Company’s Un- 
paid Tax Under ‘Trust 
Fund’ Doctrine 


Kansas City, Mo. 


UNItTep STATES OF AMERICA 
v. 
A.ter V. HUNN ET AL. 
District Court, W. D. Missouri. 
No. 718. 
Memorandum Opinion 
Sept. 5, 1931 
Reference is made to the findings of 
facts hereinbefore made. 
on oral 
actomanta that the fact that one of the 
named defendants was not served and 
did not appear is without effect on the 
liability of those who were served. United 
States v. Armstrong, et. al. 26 Fed. 
“ a conceded also by defendants 
upon oral argument that having shown 
the deficiency assessment and that it was 
not paid the plaintiff has made a prima 
facie case of liability so far es the Young 
Bro hers Wall Paper and Paint Company 
is concerned. United Siates v. 1am, 26 
Fed. (2d) 830, 832. Defendants have nov 
overcome this prima facie showing. Find- 
ing of fact No. 8, while material to that 
issue, standing alone, proves nothing. 
Further Concession 
It was furiher conceded by defendants 
that the law is that when, upon the dis- 
solution of a corporation (or what As 
equivalent to a dissolution) the share- 
holders receive in distribution all its as- 
seis they are liable in equity under the 
trust fund theory to pay any unpaid tax 
assessed against the corporation, each pay- 
ing in proportion to what he has received. 
Updike et al. v. United States, 8 Fed. (2d) 
915. It is conceded, in other words, that 
if what aciually was done in this case 
was what the resolution of Sepi. 9, 1920 
(2; findine of 1ac. No. 5), which each 
of the defendants signed, indicated would 
be cone, then the defendants would be 
liatic. It is argued, however, that the 
resolution and other convemporaneous ac- 
tion of the defendants, recorded in the 
minuces of the Young Brothers Wall Pa- 
pe: and Paint Company, were a mere 
camoufiage (resoried to for evasion of 
wha. was thought to be insurmoun' able 
legal difficulties) of the real transaction. 
It is said that the real transaction was 
this: That the defendants, as slock- 
holéers of the Young Brothers Company 
exchanged with the Waggener Paint & 
Giles; Company all their stock for sock 
(o: like value) of the latier company, 
that then, the Waggcner Company, thus 
ov.ning all of the siock of the Young 
Brothers Company “just took’ the assevs 
of the Young Brotners Company, that 
the Young Brothers Company received 
nothing for its assets and distributed 
nothing, then what was received by de- 
fendanis was received not from the Youhg 
Brothers Company but from the Wag- 
gencr Company. And it is true there was 
some evidence in support of this con- 
ception of what was done (see finding of 
fact No. 7). 
Judgment for Plaintiff 
I think, however, the defendants may 
ro; weil deny the probative efiect of the 
formal resolution wnich they adopted. ‘lhe 
reasonable inference from all the tesiimony 
is that they authorized the officcrs and 
directors of the Young Brothers Company 
to sell all its assets to the Waggener 
Company, that that was done, and that 
the dcefendanis ‘and oiher stockholders) 
received in value $54,000 in what was in 
its essential nature a distributionmof asseis 
upon what was equivalent to a dissolu- 
tion of the corporacion. 
Each ofthe defendants. served with proc- 


ess in this case is liable for such prupor- | 


tionate art of the deficiency assessment 
as the number of shares of stock held by 
hi.. on Sept. 9, 1920, bears to the, total 
number of then outstanding shares. 
Judgment should be for the plaintiff. 
A form of decree may be prepared and 
submitted for approval and entry. 


Georgia Tax on Gain 
From Sales of Stock 


Securities Were Sold in Year 
Law Became Effective 


Atianta, Ga., Sept. 25. 

The Georgia Supreme Court has di- 
vided three to three on the applicability 
of the State income tax to profits de- 
rived from the sale of stocks that were 
Gisposed of prior to the passage and ap- 
proval of the income tax measure. 

The decision grew out of a suit filed bv 
formcr State Tax Commissioner, R. C. 
Norman, to collect income taxes on profits 
of $285,675.40, $111,464.55 and $59,082.55 
respectively made by W. C. Bradley, of 
Columbus, Thomas K. Glenn, of Atlanta. 
and D. A. Turner, of Columbus, on the 
sale of stock in the Coca Cola Company 
during the year 1929. 

The State income tax act, approved by 
the Governor on Aug. 23, 1929, contained 
the following provision: 

“The returns under this measure shal! 
be made on March 15 of each year fo 
the preceding calendar year, provided. 
however, that. liability for the year 1929 
shall be assessed pro rata for one-fourth 
ot the year.” 

Judge G. H. Howard in Fulton Supe- 
rior Court, dismissed the petition of the 
Tax Commissioner on demurrers. The 
Supreme Court, by its divided vote, af- 
firmed Judge Howard in so far as the 
cases of Messrs. Bradley and Turner were 
concerned, because they sold their stocl: 
in February, 1929, prior to the passage 
of the act, but reversed the lower court 
with respect to Mr. Glenn, who did noi 
dispose of his stock unti] October, 1929. 

Chief Justice Russell and Justices 


‘Beck and Hines contended that one-fourth 


of all of the profits involved weve taxa- 
ble. but Justices Gilbert, Atkinson and 
Hill were of the contrary opinion with 
reference to the Bradley and. Turner 
transactions. Justices Atkinson and Hill 
agreed with the Chief Justice and his col- 
leagues on*the Glenn ruling, but Judge 
Gilbert dissented in that case also. 


State Claim Held Prior 
To City Gasoline Tax 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Sept. 25. 

The Stsi.s ciaim for gasoline tax is 

prior to a similar claim by the City ol 

St. Louis, the Missouri Atorney General's 
Office has ruled. 


“The Federal courts have held that the 
United States is entitled to a preference 


.for the debts due it over a debt due the 


Static, and thereby recognize that as to the 
Federal Government that it has a right 
superior to the local subdivisions of the 
United States; and in our opinion the 
State of Missouri has a sup?rior right 


ef St. Louis City, it being a subdivision of | 


the State of Missouri,” the opinion said. 


argument it was conceded by | 


- 


Review of Insurance Controversies 
Awaiting Action by the Supreme Court 


Questions Relating to Regulation of Companies and Agents 


‘ 


And to Other Matters Are Presented in Proceedings Pend- 
ing On Appellate Docket 


| Questions relative to the regulation of; legislate the requi:e:nent of compulsory) bility until the policy is manually de- 


insurance companies and agents, 
pretation of policies of life, fire, accident | 


inter-| arbitration indicated.” 


The effect of the statute, it is urged, 


livered. 
The issue of whether a surgeon, who is| 


and disability insurance, war risk insur-| is to deny recourse to the courts with re-| unable because of injury to his hand to 


ance matters, and taxation of insurance 
companies are presented in the cases) 
|pending on the appellate docket of the 
| Supreme Court of the’ United States. The 
| court will convene its new term on Oct. 
|5. The greater part of the insurance cases 
'are before the court on petitions for writs 
of certiorari which have been docketed 
but not formally presented to the court. 

The validity of an Oregon agency limita- 
tion statute imposing license fees on fire 
|insurance companies for agents is in is- 
sue in the case of Averill, etc. v. North- 
western National Insurance Co., No. 165 
The statute imposes a license fee on com- 
panies for each agent appointed in cities 
in addition to the number specified in the 
law. > 

The United States District Court for 
the District of Oregon ruled that the 
statute, if construed to apply only to for- 
eign companies, is invalid because it un- 
justly discriminates in favor of domestic 
companies, and that, if construed as ap- 
plicable to all fire insurers, is void be- 
cause the license fee for each additional 
agent is an unreasonable interference with 
the right of a fire insurance company to 
transact business. 


> > s¢ 

An appeal filed in a similar case by an 
agent was dismissed by the Supreme Court 
on the ground that the law was not di- 
rected at agents. An insurance company 
is appealing the present case. The appeal 
has not been formally presented to the 
court. 

The question of whether a system for 
promoting the sale of life insurance, 
known as the “Colgrove System,” is legal 
is involved in the case of Colgrove et al v. 
Lowe etc., No. 214. Under the system, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the Illinois Su- 
preme Court, which the Supreme Court 
is asked to revicw, a number of persons 
taking out life insurance policies sign 
contracts by which they designate a cer- 
tain bank or trust company as trustee 
and agree that in the event of death of 


jan insured within five years the trustee 


shall distribute one-fourth of the proceeds 
of the policy in payment of premiums of 
other subscribers whose policies are in 
force. 

The lower court held that transactions 
under the plan constitute in effect gam- 
bling transactions and are therefore con- 
trary to the publie policy of Illinois. The 
petitioners claim that the threatened rev- 
ocation of their licenses as 
agents would denyto them their constitu- 
tional rights. The petition for a writ of 
certiorari has been docketed but not yet 
submitted formally to the court. | 

+ + + seta 

In the case of Cook et al. v. Illinois 
Bankers Life Association et al., No. 145, 
members of a mutual assessment life in- 
surance association are seeking to have, 
restored to the association property and 
assets alleged to have been transferred in 
fraud of the members of the association, 
and also to set aside a reinsurance con- 
tract. The officers and directors of the 
association are charged with wrongfully 
organizing a stock insurance company and | 
acquiring, by means of a reinsurance con- 
tract the assets and business of the as- 
scssment association. The lower Federal 
court dismissed the complaint for Inck 
of jurisdiciion, holding that members cf 
an assessment association jointly suing 
directors and officers cannot aggregate 
their claims. It was also held that the 
relief sought was limited by Illinois regu- 
latory statuies. 

The lower court found that bv the 
transaction iir question it was sought to 
bring the association under Tinois laws | 
relating to the transaction of legal reserve | 
life insurance by a mutual colupany. The 
case is pending on petition for writ of 
certiorari. 


a a: 

The validity otf the Minnesota statute 
prescribing a standard torm of fire in- 
surance policy and ssid to make arbi-: 
ivation of loss and demage compulsory 
s challenged in the cace cf iardware 
Dealers Mu.ual Fire Insurance Co. of 
Wisconsin v. Glidden Co. et al., No. 4. 
The appellant claims that “Minnesota is 
the only 3tate wien has assumed to 


| the lower court. 


spect to the amount of lgss and damage. 
The question of jurisdiction of the ap- 
peal in this case has been postponed 
until the hearing on the merits. 


e+ + 
The question of the duty of an insured 
person to disclose any change in health 
between the application for and delivery 
of a policy of life insurance is invowed 
in the case of Gay, etc., v. New York Life 
Ins. Co., No. 124. The policy in question 


was dated March 20, according to the pe- | 


tition for a writ of certiorari which has 


* not been formally submitted, and deliv- 


ered on April 29. The insured claims the 
first premium was paid in advance on 
March 13. The issue is raised whether 
the policy became effective on March 13 
and not on the date of delivery, and, if 
so, whether the insured was not obligated 
to divulge any change in his health after 
that date. A question as to the admissi- | 
bility in evidence of an 
claimed to be type smaller than that pre- 
scribed by Kentucky statute is also raised 
in the case. 

The case of Mellon, etc., v. China Fire | 
Ins. Co., Ltd., No. 369, pertains to the 
validity, under the Interstate Commerce | 
Act, of a clause in a railroad bill of lad- 
ing providing that the carrier liable on 
account of loss or damage to a shipment | 
shall haye the benefit of any insurance | 
upon the property. | 

Review by ceriorari is sought of the 
decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit holding the clause | 
invalid because it gives a carrier greater | 
compensation than collected for similar 
service where no insurance has been ef- 
fected. The petitioner also challenges the 
ruling that the court had jurisdiction to 
declare the clause invalid before submis- | 
sion of the matter to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


| 


~ + + 
Three related cases, Sun Ins. Co. v.| 
Scott, Norwich Union Fire Ins. Society, 
Lid., v. Scott, and Home Ins. Co. of N. 
Y., v. Scott, Nos. 28-30, involve the matter 
of the effect of a chattel mortgage placed 
on insured property. The policy provided 
that it would be void in the event of 
placing encumbrance against the property, 
but contained a loss payable clause pro- 
viding that “loss under this policy that 
may be proved dye shall be payable to 
the assured * * * subject, nevertheless, to 


insurance ll terms and conditions of the policy.” 'The 


insurence companies complain of the rul- 
ing of the lower court that the loss pay- | 
able clause constituted a written waiver 
of the prohibited chattel mortgage. The 
petitions for writs of certiorari in th 
cases have been granted. 

The question of whether a rider in a 
standard fire insurance policy permitting 
the use of gasoline for specified mercan- 
tile purposes eliminated gasoline entirely 
from the “prohibited articles” warranty 
of the policy is in issue in St. Paul Fire & 
Marine Ins. Co. v. Bachmann, No. 311. 
Use of gasoline for the operation of stills 
is.claimed by the insurer to have voided 
the policy, and it challenges the ruling 
that the permission to use gasoline granted 
in the policy endorsement eliminated gas- | 
oline entirely from the warranty, 


+ + > 

The court is asked by the petitioner 
in the case of Aetna Life Ins. Co. v. Whar- | 
ton, No. 103, to pass upon the question 
of whether alleged concealment ofea prior 
consultation with a physician in ‘an ap- 
plication for life insurance is material to 
the risk and avoids a policy issue upon | 
the application, where there is no proof 
of conscious design to defraud. The mat- 
ter of whether the materiality of the 
alleged concealment of prior consultation 
and examination is a question for the jury, 
as held below, is also raised in the case. 

Claim for double indemnity because of 
the electrocution of the insured, contended 
to be an accidental death. was made in 
the case of Diamond et al. v. New York 
Life Ins. Co., No. 274, but was denied by 
The Supreme Court is 
asked to pass upon the question of whether 
proof of the insured’s electrocution pur- 
suant to judgment of conviction for mur- 
der, entered after trial on plea of not 
guilly, constitutes evidence in the insur- 


}ance action of the guilt of, or commis- 


Rulings by Board 
Of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Sept. 25 


E. M. Rosser, Executor, Estate of Mar- 
garet Edwards Cobleigh. Docket No. 
40765. 

Feld: That respondent erroneously 
included certain property in the taxa- 
ble estate of decedent. 


David A. Reed and fobert T. Rossell, 
Executors of the Last Will and Testa- 
ment of James H. Reed, Deceased, 
Docket No. 47344. 

If an insurance policy reserves to 
the insured, acting alone, the power 
to change the beneficiary. no abso- 
lute rights vest in the beneficiary and 
the transfer of the beneficial interest 
is incomplete until the death of the 
insured. 

Where the name of the beneficiary 
in a life insurance policy is followed 
by the words “with right of revoca- 
tion,” and the policy elsewhere pro- 
vides that, “When the right of revoca- 
cavon has been reserved * * the 
insured * in ae 
ignate a new beneficiary, with or with- 
out reserving right of revocetion, by 
filing written notice thereolg at the 
home office of the company accom- 
panied by the policy for suitable in- 
dorsement thereon,’ the insured, when 
designating a new beneficiary, must 
state in the notice thereof filed with 
the insurance company that he re- 
serves the right of revocation if he 
desires again to exercise such a right. 

Where insured in such a situation 
fails at the time of making a change 
in beneficiary to indicate a desire fur- 
ther to reserve the right to change 
the beneficiary, no rieht of revoca- 
tion persists, the transier of the bene- 
ficial interest in the proceeds of the 
policy occurs immediately, and the 
proceeds of the policy on the death 
of the insured should not be included 
in the decedent's gross estate for 
taxalion. 

In construing a contract, effect 
should be given to all its provisions 
if such be possible and where iwo con- 
Structions are possible the one which 
gives efiect to all is preieredle to one 
that gives effect but to part and nul- 
lifics in part. 

Melville Hanscom et al., Executors of the 
Estate of Edward E, Hanscom, Deceased. 
Docket No. 44992. 

1. Credit for State inheritance taxes 
paid allowed. 

2. Respondent's determination of 

} Value of stock approved. 


| sion by, the insured of the crime charged. 
}and.therefore proof also of violation of 


law under an exception to the double in- 
demnity clause. 


+ + + 

The question of when a life insurance 
policy became effective is involved in the 
case of Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co. of 
California v. Barton, etc., No. 277. Ac- 
cording to the petition, the insured signed 
the application on Jan. 11 and paid the 
premium to a soliciting agent on Jan. 22. 
The policy was issued by the home office 
on Jan. 19 and was in the hands of the 
general agent on Jan. 25, but the insured 
was accidentally killed, on Jan. 28, before 
the policy was delivered to him. The 
application is said to have provided that 
if the premium be not paid at the time 
application is made, there shall be no lia- 


« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS » 


| perform ‘an operation, has sustained con- 
|tinuous and total disability within the 
|meaning of an accident policy is raised in 
| United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. 
| McCarthy, No. 315. The policy described 
the insured’s occupation as “surgical prac- 
tice.” Recovery thereunder was allowed 
by the lower courts notwithstanding the 
claim of the insurer that the surgeon could 
| perform certain duties such as giagnosis, 
medical treatment of surgical cases before 
j}and after operations, and consultation. 
| The effect of the failure of the insured 
| under a disability policy to make a claim 
| while the policy was in force for disability 
| which existed before failure to pay pre- 
| mium occurred is presented in Bergholm et 
| al. v. Peoria Life Ins. Co, of Peoria, IIl., 
| No. 297. ‘ 


+ + + 
The court is asked by the petition in 
Life & Casualty Ins. Co. of Tenn. Vv. 


| Heathcott, Nos. 267-68, to review a case 
application | involving the application of a so-called 


visible wound or contusion clause in an 
accident policy to a case of drowning. 
There was admittedly no visible wound 
or contusion on the body of the insured 

The lower court overruled the claim of 
the insurer that the clause precluded re- 
covery, it having held that the inclusion 
of the clause was designed to prevent | 
fraudulent claims, and that it was not | 
applicable since the injury sustained was | 
of such a nature as to preclude possi- 
bility of fraud. ' 

The insured contends in the case of 
Taylor et al. v. American Liability Co., 
No. 198, that misrepresentations were in- 
serted in an application for automobile 
liehility insurance by the agent of the 
insurer, and that the insurer wrote the 
representations in the policy, without the 
insured’s knowledge. The insured re- 
tained the policy, however, without objec- 
tion, not having read it. The right of 
the insurer under the circumstances to 
cancel the policy after loss is contested. 

In another liability insurance case, Bax- 
ter, etc., v. Continental Casualty Co., No. 
68, the policy protected a corporation, ac- 
cording to the petition for a writ of cer- 
tiorari, from liability arising from in- 
juries to persons out of its employ and 
designated the name of an officer in order 
to comply with the requirement that his 
name be stated to recover for his acci- 
dents. The question is raised as to 
Whether the policy protected the officer 
against personal liability. 


+ + + 

The reformation of a policy is involved 
in American Automobile Insurance Co. v. 
Castle, Roper & Mathews et al., No. 119. 


as to make the policy cover such loss, 
upon testimony of the president of the 
assured that he told soliciting agent that 
he wanted sugh coverage. The testimony 
is claimed to be opposed to documentary | 
evidence and also to be uncorroborated 
except by conflicting statements of the 
soliciting agent. | 

The court is asked to pass on the con- 
struction of a so-called “A. I. A. Inland 
Vessel Form” insuring a vessel against | 
fire, in the case of Houston Oil & Trans- 
port Co. v. Aeina Ins. Co., No. 150. The 
Inland Form contained a watchman) 
clause, but attached to the Inland Form 
was, a “Vessel-Fire Only” clause, claimed 
complete in itself, preceding the war- 
ranties of the Inland Form and follow- | 
ing the typewritten provision: “Notwith- 
standing anything herein contained to the 
contrary, this insurance warranted cover- 
ingythe risk of fire only, as per form 
attathed. 

“The “Vessel-Fire Only” rider contained 
no provision concerning a watchman. The 
parties dispute the issue of whether the 
watchman clause was part of the insur- 
ance contract. If the clause is applicable, 
the question is raised as to whether it 
was breached, 

* + + 

In the war risk insurance case of United 
States v. Campbell, No. 59, the court 
will pass upon the question of whether, 
under section 309 of the World War Vet- 
erans’ Act, inlerest may be awarded 
against the United States on accrued in- 
stallments of a. policy of war risk insur- 
ance. The petition for a writ of certiorari 
in this case has been, granted. 

In another war risk insurance case, Le 
Due, ete., v. United States, the petitioner 
complains of the ruling reversing for want 
of substantial evidence a judgment on 
a verdict that the insured was perma- 
nently and totally disabled The lower 
court is claimed to have improperly failed 
to consider law testimony of relatives as 
to the insured’s physical condition, and to 
have based its decision only upon medic] 
testimony and the fact of the renlist- 
ment of the insured after the expiration 
of the policy. 

In Brannan. etc. et al. v. Harrison, 
etc., No. 169, the constitutionality of pro- 
visions of a Georgia, statute imposing a 
license fee on insurance agents and ad- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 4.} 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
Sec. 4921, R.S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 


1104589, Ward & 
machine, 1155532 
vrindir splined 
Method of 


Taylor, Gear 


grinding 
F. A. Ward 


Machine for 
shafts, 1271495, same, 
erinding splined shafts, /ete., 
1273016, same, Snlined sheft. D. C., E. D. 
Mich... S. Div., Doc. 4484, Gear Grinding 
Machine Co. v. Hudson Motor Car Co. Dis- 
missed without prejudice Aug. 12, 1931. 

1124305, A. L. Day, Perforating machine, 
filed Aug. 15, 1931, D. C., E. D. Wis. (Mil- 
waukee), Doc. 3292, The American Perforator 
Co. v. Follen-Strom Mfg. Co. 

1125476, G. Claude, System of illuminating 
by luminescent tubes, D. C., 8S. D. N. Y., 
Doc. E 50/67, Claude Neon Liehts. 
v. Federel Neon Tvbe Corp. et al. 
for vieintiff Aug. 17, 1931. 

1125292. E. H. Colpitts, Electric wave am- 
plifier, 1231764, F. Lowenstein, Telephone 
relay, 1423754. R. C. Mathes. Circuits for 
electron discherge devices, 1432022, R. A. 
Heising, Circuit connections of electron dis- 
ehearge apparatus, 1448550, H. D. Arnold, 
Thermionic amplifier circuit, 1504537, same, 
Power limiting amplifying device, 1483273, 
D. C. Biaitner, Circuit, for heating the fila- 
ments of audions, 1495595, same, Amplifying 
with vacuum tube, D. Cc. W i; ene 
Doc. 7, Western Electric Co., Inc., et al. v. 
S. Wallerstein. Dismissed as to 1231764 
and 1483273, decree for piaintiffs July 
19°) 

1155532. (See 1104589.) 

1160333, H. A. Courmettes, 
and method of makine, 
a ae » Ohio, W. 
United Kingdom Optical 
v. W. N. Bennedict Co, 

1231764. (See 1128292.) 

1263199, Whiting & Logan, Bottom filler 
for boots end shoes, filed Aug. 15, 1931, D. 
C. Mess., Doc. 3447, The Elhide Co. v. H 
Golden. 

1271495. 1273016. 
1104589.) 

1423956, Mitchell & White 
candescent lamp, filed July 17, 
N. D. Calif. (San_ Francisco), 
General Electric Co. vr. 

1423754. (See 1128292.) 

1432022. (See 1128292.) 

1448550. (See 1128292.) 

1460716, B. F. Greer, 


Inc., 
Decree 


Sl, 


Bifocal 
fied An. 14 

Div.. Doe. E 
Co., Ltd., et 
et al. 


lens 

193), 
769 

al. 


(See 1104589.) (See 
Tipless in- 
1931, D. C., 
Doc. 2970-L, 
J. S. Frank. 


Book form savings 


i hank. BD. C.. 
B. Deitel v. 
missed Aue, 

1483273. (See 1128292.) 

1490174. P. Kennedy, Base ball glove, 
1631735. Kennedy & Kennedy, same, D. C,. 
8S. D. N. Y., Doc, E 60/95, Ken-Wel Sporting 
Goods Co., Inc., vy. A. Silverman (Peerless 
Snorting Goods Co.). Consent decree for 
plaintiff Aue. 13, 1931. ” 

1493595. (See 1128292.) 

1504537. (See 1128292). 

1512888, L. Heft, Lirhting set. filed Aug. 14, 
1931. D. C. S. D. N. ¥., Doc. E 61/289, 
Norma Electric Corp. v. Ravlite Trading Co., 
Inc., et al 
1526982, E. W. Hill, Stencil sheet, filed Aug. 
13, 1931, D. C.. 8S. D. Fla. (Jacksonville), 
Doc. —. A. B. Dick Co. v. Fibroin, Inc. 

1534289, E. Teppet, Process of and com- 
position of matter for killing plants, C. C 
A., 


S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 50/64. B 
Reich-Ash Corp. et al Dis- 
13, 1931. 


v. Reade Mfg. Co., Qc. Decree affirmed 
Aug. 12, 1931. 

16203802, A. H. Fager, Vehicle 
filed July 23, 1931, D. C.. S. D. Calif. (Los 
Angeles), Doc. E U-64-C, Fager Hydraulic 
Holst & Body Co. v. Baryon Brown En: ineer- 
ins Corp. 

1627542, A. Katzinger, Reinforced baking 
pan. filed Aug. 14, 1931, D. C. Il. (Sprineg- 
field), Doe. 1562. E. Katzinger Co. vy, A, 
Hart (Svringfield Baking Co.). 

1620543, W. H. Scott, Receptacie filling 
and draining device, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 3409, 
W. H. Seoit v. Siph-O Products Corp. ec al. 

ed without prejudice Aug. 14, 1931. 

. (See 1490174.) 

2, Lb. Blackmore, Refrigerator 
trol, filed Aug 12, 1931. D. C.. S. D 
(Des Moines), Doc. 4461, Frigidaire 
et al. v. S. Davidson & Bros., Inc. Doc 
Frieidaire Corp. et al. v. M. L. Munn et al. 
(Munn & Cassaday). 

1675998. (See Re 17823.) 

1681511, S. B. Battey, Hair waving or curi- 
ing device, filed Aug. 1. 1931, D. C.. N. D. 
Calif. (San Francisco). Doc. E 2974-S. S. B. 
Battey et al. v. Paris Beauty Parlors Supply 
Co. of San Francisco, Ltd. 

1703655, Betkley & Martens, Heat ex- 


[Continued on, Page 5, Column 6.] 


running gear, 


con- 
Iowa 
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Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


FEDERAL EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT—Assumption of risk—Injury of section 
hand riding in motor car—Jerk of car causing tool to be thrown against section 


hand’s face— 
Where a track wrench which weighed 


about 13 pounds and had been thrown by 


a railroad company’s foreman on the floor of a motor car which was not equipped 
with a tool box or an enclosure or fasteners to securely hold it, was thrown forcibly 
against the face of a section hand who was riding on the car watching the tracks 
for obstructions and oncoming trains, on a jerk of the motor car due to the rough 
condition of the track, the company could not avoid liability for his injuries, under 
the Federal Employers’ Liability Act, on the ground that he had as a matter of law 


assumed the risk of being so injured. 


Imbler v. Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railway Co.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 23056, 


Sepi. 2, 1931. 


INSURANCE—Accident 


insurance—Accidental 


death—Death caused by septic 


pneumonia—Relationship between pneumonia and accidental injury to leg— 


Where there was medical testimony that septic pneumonia which caused a per- 
son's death was “brought about in all probability by” an injury to a leg which was 
eaused by an accident and which produced a large blood clot and that ‘‘an infected 
portion of the blood vessel got detached and lodged in his right lung and produced 
septic pneumonia,” an insurance company could not avoid liability under a death 
indemnity rider attached to an accident policy on the theory that, as a matter 
of law, the insured’s death had not resulted “directly, exclusively and independently 
of all other causes from bodily injury” within the meaning of the rider. 


Hanley v. Occidental Life Insurance Co.; Wash. Sup. Ct., No. 23244, Sept. 2, 1931. 


MORTGAGES—After-acquired property—Railroad company’s purchase of property 
of other company covered by mortgage embracing after-acquired property— 
Priority as between mortgages of the two railroads— 


Where a railroad company, which had executed in 1899 a mortgage covering 


after-acquired property, acquired in 1912 


the property of another railroad company 


which had executed a similar contract in 1901 and by the contract of purchase 
assumed the obligations of the other company under its mortgage, the lien of the 
former mortgage on the property acquired by the railroad, company subsequent to 
the purchase of the property of the other company was prior to the lien of the 
latter mortgage on such property, since the railroad company, previous to its pur- 
chase of the property of the other company and its assumption of the obligations 
under its mortgage, had become obligated by reason of its mortgage to subject all 
after-acquired property to the lien thereof. 


Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, Trustee, et al., v. 


Minneapolis and St. Louis 


Railroad Co. et al.; C. C. A. 8, Nos. 9147, 9148, 9149, Aug. 17, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


Federal 


Taxation 


ASSESSMENT AND COLLECTION—Transferees—Alleged difference between real 
transaction and that shown by resolution of former stockholders— 


Where a formal resolution signed by certain stockholders of a corporation au- 
thorized the officers and directors to sell all its assets to another corporation, and 
the reasonable inference from the testimony is that the stockholders received a 


sum which was in its essential nature 


a distribution of asscts upon what was 


equivalent to a dissolution of the corporation, such stockholders are liable in equity 
under the “trust fund” theory for an unpaid tax asscssed against said corporation, 
even though there is some evidence that the real transaction was something en- 
tirely different, and that the resolution was resorted to for what were thought to 


be insurmountable legal difficulties—U. 8. v. Hunn. 


Daily, 1702, Sept. 26, 1931. 


Repeal Is Sought 


Of Forest Tax Law 


Commission 
Statute Is Inoperative 


Mississippi Says 


JacKsoNn, Miss., Sept. 25. 
Repeal of the law referring to the taxa- 


es€ The insurance company objects to the tion of wild and uncultivatable lands in 
| reformation, after a loss has occurred, so Mississippi has been recommended by the 


State Forestry Commission in its biennial 
report to the Legislature. Reasons given 
are that the law has been inoperative since 
its enactment; that the benefits implied 
are apparently more than offset by the 
requirements imposed; and consequently, 
that the statute is merely an incumbrance 
to the code. 

Commenting on the action, State For- 


(D. C., W. D. Mo.)—6 U. S. 


| ester Fred Merrill says, “The law affect- 
ing the taxation of wild and uncultivatable 
lands was enacted in 1924 yet not a single 
acre has been listed under its provisions. 
Numerous requests for copies of the law 
and information about it have been re- 
ceived during the seven years, from all 
classes of landowners, but they evidently 
find that it is not satisfactory for use.” 


Committee in Minnesota 
To Study Tax Situation 


St. Pau, Mrnn., Sept. 25. 

The Governor of Minnesota, Floyd B. 

Olson, has announced that he will ap- 

point a citizens’ committee to study -the 

Minnesota tax situation, the report of the 

committee to be made to the next legis- 
lative session. 


lected in lieu.of some other taxes would 


help to remove the inequalities of our sys- | 


| tem,” the Governor said. 





* in 


| many 
| or 55 per cent of true value. 
that the average tax rate this year of 


| taxpayers. 


lew Jersey Tax 
Reduction Asked 
By Six Railroads 


State Property Assessments 
Too Low in Comparison 
With Levies on Carriers, 
Roads Contend in Appeal 


TRENTON, N. J., Sept. 25. 
In a joint appeal to the State Board 
of Tax Appeals, six railroads operating in 
New Jersey have asked that their 1931 
taxes be reduced by $3,688,000. Taxes 
which the six roads are called upon to 
pay amount to approximately $20,000,000. 
The request is based on the contention 
that property assessments throughout the 
State, which are the basis of the average 
rate on which much of the railroad levies 
are determined, are too low in comparison 
with the assessments placed on railroad 
property. 
Carriers Involved 
The carriers combined in the action in- 
clude the Philadelphia and Reading, Le- 
high Valley, Susquehanna, Erie, Delaware 
and Lackawanna and the Central Rail- 
roads with Robert J. Bain and A. H. Elder 
acting as counsel. Assistant Attorneys 
General John Solan and Theodore Backes 


| are appearing for the State. 


y 

New Jersey under the present method of 
determining railroad taxes is exacting a 
rate of levy from tha class of property 
greater than any other State, said Mr. 
Elder in opening the case before the 
Board. From orders issued by the Board 
the past calling for equalization of 
assessments in the various counties it 
appears, he asserted, tha valuations in 
instances are not more than 50 
He contended 


$4.081 would be only a little more than 
$2, if determined as it should be on a 
true valuation. 

Board’s Power Questioned 

The power of the board to deal with 
the situation, if unequal assessments were 
shown, was questioned by Mr. Solan. Mr. 
Basin insisted that the board was equipped 
with ample powers to compel true as- 
sessmenis and added that he was prepared, 
if neccessary, to ask for subpoenaes calling 
local assessors as witnesses to prove his 
contention. 

It is not the purpose of the roads, de- 
clared Mr. Elder, to seek a reduction of 
their own taxes at the expense of other 
On that point he said that 
taxes generally and especially on real 
estate were at a height which constituted 
a handicap to industry and a penalty for 
home owners. The effect of raising as- 
sessments would not be the increasing 
of taxes, he argued, since the rate would 
be correspondingly lowercd. 

In addition to the cut asked, the Lehigh 
Valley, through R. D. Van Duzer. land and 
tax agent of that company, petitioned for 
a reduction of the franchise valuation of 
that iine. The method employed in ar- 
riving at the figure, he said, did not em- 
brace all of the factors that should be 
included. 


Revenue Bureau Explains 
Deduction for State Tax 
“Where a corporation in the State of 


Connecticut is on the accrual basis, the 
deduction for State excise taxes based on 


| net income is allowable, for Federal in- 


“An income tax which would be col-| come tax purposes, for the taxable year 


in which the income is earned,” the Gen- 
eral Counsel, Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
has ruled (G. C. M. 9774). 


Reported Nowhere Else 


The Most Complete Reporting 


Service for the 


The United States Patents Quarterly con- 
tains substantially all the matter pertaining 
to patents, trade marks, unfair competition 
and copyrights to be found in any standard 
reporting service, and in addition a large 
number of Patent Office decisions, and deci- 
sions of the Patent Office Board of Appeals, 
of which many are reported nowhere else. 


In brief, you will find in The United States 


Patents Quarterly: 


Full and complete text reports of all deci- 
sions of the United States Supreme Court in 
patent, trade mark, copyright and unfair 


competition cases. 


Full and complete text 


patent, trade mark, copyright and unfair 
competition decisions of all of the United 
States Circuit Courts of Appeals. 


mark, 


Patent Bar 


Decisions, in full text, of patent, trade 
copyright 
cases in United States District Courts. 


and unfair competition 


Full text of all decisions of the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals in patent and trade mark cases on ap- 
peal from the Patent Office. 


A report in full of many decisions of the 
Commissioner of Patents, including trade 
mark cases, not presented in the Patent Of- 


fice Gazette or any other publication—being 
the only report that gives complete text of 


all trade mark cases—and many Patent Of- 
fice Board of Appeals decisions, in full text, 
nowhere else reported. 


Full text report of all patent, trade mark 
and copyright decisions of the United States 


of all important 
The United 


patent bar. 


Court of Claims. 


- 


States Patents Quarterly 


makes a decided advance in service to the 


The United States Patents Quarterly 


3d Cir., Doc. 4578, A. Cherpilloz et el. | 


Issued four times 


a year 


Bound in heavy cloth 


and board covers 


Price, $25.00 a year 
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The United States Daily 


Publishing Corporation 


2201 M Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 
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State Department 
To Issue Record of 


Foreign Affairs 





Five Volumes on American 
. Relations Abroad Being 
Hastened by D. H. Miller, 


New Historical Adviser 

The new Historical Adviser of the De- 
partment of State, David Hunter Miller, 
has succeded in speeding up the publi- 
gation of “Foreign Relations,” with the 
result that five vofumes will be published 
this year, according to an announcement 
Sept. 25 by the Department of State. 

The second volum2 of “Treaties and 
Other International Acts of the United 
States” also will be published this year. 
The Department’s announcement follows 
in full text: 


Mr. Hunter Miller, Historical Adviser, 
returned to the Department Monday. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Miller was 
appointed Historical Adviser ‘to succeed 
Mr. Tyler Dennett on May 1, 1931. Prior 
to that time Mr. Miller had been serving 
in the Department as Editor of Treaties, 
a work on which he had been engaged 
since Oct. 1, 1929. 

One of the first tasks which confronted 
Mr. Miller as Historical Adviser was the 
problem of hastening the publication of 
the volumes of Foreign Relations. These 
publications have generally been issued 
yearly. The latest published volumes are 
the 1918 number in the regular Foreign 
Relations series and the 1916 number of 
the so-called World War Supplements. It 
has been felt that an effort should be 
made to issue the publication with a little 
more rapidity than the usual rate of .one 
volume a year. ~~ 

Mr. Miller's success in speeding up mat- 
ters may be judged by the fact that the 
first volume of the World War Supple- 





ment, 1917, and the first of three 1918 | 


volumes relating to Russia, will probably 
be published on or about Nov. 1, 1931. 
Two more volumes of the 1917 World War 
Supplements and the second Russian vol- 
ume are expected off the press during the 
latter part of the Spring of 1932. As- 
suming that this program is carried out, 
it will mean that five volumes of Foreign 
Relations will be published during the 
first year of Mr. Miller’s tenure of office 
as Historical Adviser. This will far sur- 
pass any previous record of the Depart- 
ment in issuing the Foreign Relations 
volume. 


Prepares Two Volumes 
A large part of Mr. Miller's time this 
Summer has been devoted to continuing 
the preparation and editing of the ntw 
and definitive edition of the treaties en- 
titled “Treaties and Other International 
Acts of the United States of America.” 
What may be described as an advance 
copy of the second volume of this publica- 
tion was issued in April, 1931. It is ex- 
pected that the first two volumes will be 
ready for release about Dec. 1, 1931. 
With reference to these two numbers 
it may be pointed out that the first volume 
will be in preliminary form only and that 
it will be revised before the entire treaty 
edition is completed. Volume I in the 
form in which it will be first issued will 
contain introductory material, lists and 
tables which will be of great assistance 
in the use of the edition. This volume 
will contain no treaty texts. Volume II 
covers the period from 1776 through 1918 
and contains complete and literal copies 
of the first 40 treaties to which the 
United States is a party. With each 
treaty are printed notes, of a textual and 
procedural character, relating to that 
treaty. It is planned to print, at a later 
date and in separate volumes, other notes 
dealing with the diplomatic and juridicial 
history of the treaties. 
Three in Preparation 
It may be added that volumes 3, 4 and 
5 are in preparation. Approximately one- 
fourth of volume 3 is now i: page proof 
and most of the remainder is in manu- 
scrivt. 
Mr. Miller, as Historical 


Adviser, also 


supervises the work of assembling, edit- 


ing and indexing the statutes at 
session laws, presidential proclamations 
and executive «ders. His profound knowl- 
edge of the law and his experience as a 
practicing lawyer will naturally be of great 
value in the preparation of these publica- 
tions. 

It is interesting to note that since Mr. 
Miller became Historical Adviser the ses- 
sion laws for the third session of the 71st 
Congress, 1930-51, was completed. Part 
I of these laws consisting of public acts 
and resolutions, and part II consisting of 
private acts and resolutions, concurrent 
resolutions, treaties and proclamation: 
were received in paper-bound volumes 
4rom the Government Printing office, last 
July. 


large, 


Quite a few other publications of inter- ~ 


est to students of international relations 
have been issued since May 1, 1931. The 
list will be found in the latest number of 
the Department's pamphlet “Publications 
of the Department of State.” 


Publications Listed 

Among the important publications which 
will be issued under Mr. Miller's super- 
vision during the present fiscal year are 
the “Report of the Chairman (Dr. James 
Brown Scott) of the Congress of Rectors, 
Deans and Educators,” the “Schufeldt 
Claim” involving a report of the proceed- 
ings on the claim decided in favor of the 
P. W. 
Schufeldt against the Republic of Guate- 
mala; “The American Foreign Service” 
revised to include the changes brought 
about by the Moses-Linthicum Act, and 
a pamphlet for which there has been a 
great demand entitled “The Department 
of State of the United States.” 

The archives section, which contains all 
the records, files and documents of the 
Department up to August, 1906, the Siate 
Department Library, and the geographic 
section are also under the administration 
of the Historical Adviser. It is understood 
that Mr. Miller plans certains changes in 
these offices, the naturé of which will be 
announced later. 

Editor of Territorial Papers 

Announcement has been made of the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Clarence E. Carter as 
editor of the territorial papers. Dr. Car- 
ter was selected by Mr. Miller after con- 
sultation with the well known historian 
D:. J. F. Jameson, who was familiar with 
the views of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation and the various State historical 
asscciations regarding the choice of a 
properly qualified man for this important 





werk. Judging by the letters which have 
been received from r:presentaiives of 
these associations, the choice in question 


has their hearty approval. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Miller 
served as chairman of the Americafi dele 
gation to the conference on the codifics 
tion of international law which met at 
The Hague in 1930. In the event that the 
United States continues to take part in 
the codification of international law, Mr. 
Miller’s services will again be requested. 

It may be stated in conclusion that since 
Mr. Miller entered the Depariment on 
Oct. 1. 1919, he has been frequently called 
non by \the Secretary of State for advice 
afid counsel on various important con- 
temporary problems. It is safe to say that 
in spite of his many and varied duties, | 
Mr. Miller will continue to reccive these | 
calls from the Secretary. 





* Indemnity 


F irms Authorized as Sureties 


Net Limit for Which Companies Holding Cer- 


tificates May Be Accepted Is Shown 


A LIST of companies holding certificates of authority from the Secretary of the 
-“% Treasury under the acts of '\Congress of Aug. 13, 1894, and March 23, 1910, as 
acceptable sureties on Federal bonds, and the net limit for which they may be ac- 
cepted on any one bond, has just been made public by the Treasury Department 
as follows: 

Qualifying powers on basis of financial statement as of June 30, 1931: Capital 
stock, A; surplus and undivided profits, B; net limit on any one bond (10 per cent 
of capital and surplus), C. 


a B 
Associated Indemnity Corporation, San Francisco.... $500,000.00 $754,812.96 $125,481.30 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co., San Francisco....... 1,000,000.00 2,365,699.28 336,569.93 
*;International Re-Insurance Corporation, Los An- 
BOLES nner eee sere sscccarcsssnseces Coe eresecesecres . eeaces ss tere eees teres bes 
National Automobile Insurance Co., Los Angeles..... 250,000.00 270,796.38 52,079.64 


Occidental Indemnity Co., San Francisco ........ 500,000.00 666,717.42 116,671.74 
Pacific Indemnity Co., Los Angeles .............06: 1,500,000.00 2,284 ,964.06 378,496.41 
The Aetna Casualty and Surety Co., Hartford ........ 3.000,000.00 9,983 ,952.67 1,298,395.27 
The Century Indemnity Co., Hartford ‘ ie 1,250.000.00 525.326.76 177,532.68 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., Hartford ... 3,000,000.00 7,002 ,963.63 1,000,296.36 





International Re-Insurance Corporation, Los An- 





GOlSs, COLL. 2 .ccscvccecsss Va Gani O04 Cees Saeed wens LORS 2,691.801.37 419,180.14 
Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity Co. of Saint Paul, 

Minn. ....... Sb 0:60 bec deneOn py Cas 604.6 54°06 eee 900,000.00 276,001.58 117,600.16 
Continental Casualty Co., Chicago, Il. + 3.500,090.00 3,485,610.71 698,561.07 
Inland Bonding Co., South Bend ....... sate ae Re Oe S18 300,000.00 257,660.05 55,766.01 
The Western Casualty and Surety Co., Fort Scott.. 750,000.00 502,782.32 125,278.23 
Union Indemnity Co., New Orleans ...........seeee- 1,009,000.00 1,000,009.00 200,000.00 
American Bonding Co. of Baltimore 1,000,000.00 577,894.87 157,789.49 
Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Maryland, 6,000,000.00 4,496 305.20 1,049,630.52 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore ............-.seseee 5,000,000.00 3,430,020.41 843,002.04 | 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co., Baltimore 10,000,000.00 8.700.563.62 1,870,056.36 | 
American Employers’ Insurance Co., Boston ........ 1,0090,000.00 503,649.38 150,364.94 
Masachusetts Bonding and Insurance Co., Boston.. 4,000,000.00 3,811,156.81 781,115.68 
Central West Casualty Co., Detroit ............eeee. 1,000,000.00 377,761.02 137,776.10 
Detroit Fidelity and Surety Co., Detroit ........... 1,000,000.00 1,018, 458.76 201,845.88 
National Casualty Co., Detroit 7 os 750,000.00 500,000.00 125,000.00 
Standard Accident Insurance Co., Detroit 2,500,000.00 1,015,283.57 351,528.56 


Central Surety & Insurance Corporation, Kansas City 1 
Employers Reinsurance Corporation, Kansas City .. 
Bankers Indemnity Insurance Co.. Newark 
sCommercial Casualty Insurance Co., 


009,000.00 
560,000.00 
000,000.00 
.000,000.00 


828,045.12 
250,000.00 


182,804.51 
375,000.00 
179,518.87 
229,470.52 





Newark 





















The Excess Insurance Co. of America, New York, N. Y 750,020.00 737, .747.09 
International Fidelity Insurance Co., Jersey City... 300,000.00 1,462,322.13 176,232.21 
Liberty Surety Bond Insurance Co., Trenton 845,633.33 33,224.77 87,885.81 
New Jersey Fidelity & Plate Glass Insurance Co., 

PGWEER vise seccccss Sa SU RS au ed EN Eda CE CeEREdeees ue 800,000.00 997,839.06 179,783.91 
Public Indemnity Co., Newark 760,000.00 784,235.67 154,423.57 
American Surety Co. of New York ...... 7,500,000.00 5,528,499.69 1,302,849.97 
Columbia Casualty Co.. New York .. 1,000,000.00 828,040.11 182,804.01 
Commerce Casualty Co., Glen Falls 750,000.00 400,090.00 115,000.00 
Concord Casualty & Surety Co., New York ...... 571,760.00 220.055.43 79,181.54 
Consolidated Indemnity and Insurance Co., New York 1,200,000.00 832,736.15 203,273.62 
Eagle Indemnity Co., New York ........--ceeeeeeeee 1,090,000.00 912,893.06 191,289.31 
The Fidelity and Casualty Co. of New York ........ 5,000.090.00 2,773,033.23 777,303.32 

Franklin Surety Co., New York ............ wana at Se hetheuee ear 

General Indemnity Corp. of America, Rochester. 1,000,000.00 375,072.03 137,507.29 
General Reinsurance Corporation, New York .. 1,500,090.09 770,333.82 227.033.58 
General Surety Co.. New York ... Crete 2,.500,000.00 7,257,139.53 975,712.95 
Giens Falls Indemn:ty Co., Glens Falls .. 1,000,000.00 600,000.40 160,000.00 
Globe Indemrity Co., ivew York ........... 2,509,090.00 5,009,000.00 750,000.00 
‘Grand Central Surety Co., New York ........ Sess : cnelie apis cawnecan’ 
Great American Indemnity Company, New York .. 1,500,000.00 952,760.59 245,276.06 
The Greater City Surety & Indemnity Corp., 

FORTR. eveasasecvacece . Sy b.1 4 CON 000s ew eakabevenic 262,500.00 147,322.19 40,982.22 
Guardian Casualty Co., Buffalo ............. 650,090.00 358,815.74 100,881.57 
The Home Indemnity Co., New York ~~ 1,000,000.00 1,025,237.79° 202,523.78 
**Lexington Surety and Indemnity Co., New York 250,000.00 88,737.95 33,873.80 
‘7Lloyds Casualty Co., New York ...........e06- 1,000,000.00 1,084,000.50 208,400.05 


London & Lancashire Indemnity Co. 
MOCK  avsvesuden 


Suet aes iodekbee 750,000.00 757,371.42 
The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. 


sie sone 150,737.14 
of New 
























York, Newark. N. J. ...c.cesescnes 1,500,000.00 1,194,399.52 269,439.95 
National Surety Co., New York ...... 15,000.000.00 8,373,335.57 2,337,333.56 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co., Ealtimore 4,500,000.00 4,500 000.00 900,000.00 
New York Casualty Co New York ae eksaaeeaes 1,500.000.00 350,183.61 185,018.06 

New York Indemnity Co., New Orleans, La. ....... 800,000.00 144,229.46 94,422.05 
*The Prelerred Accident Insurance Co. of New York  1,750,000.00 1,968 ,C19.98 371,802.00 
Royal inde: New Yors . cecsee 2,500,000.00 3,015,059.88 551,505.99 
seaboard § NUR. WIEN 46-6 ive sneeqen 1,009,900.00 352,995.38 155,299.54 
§:Southern Surety Co. of New Yor« ‘ aces 750,00u.00 2 5.37 137,794.64 

tandard Surety and Casualty Co. of New York .... 1,500,000.00 1,237,287.19 273,723.72 
Sun Indemaity Co. of New York ..... 1,000,000.00 814,967.82 181,496.78 
United States Casualty Co.. New York 1,500,000.00 156,661.03 165,666.10 
United States Guarantee Co., New York ........... 1,009,000.00 2,967.295.59 396,729.54 
The American Liability and Surety Co., Cincinnati.. 500,000.00 965,747.48 146,574.75 
The Ohio Casualty Insurance Co.. Hamilton ' 690,000.00 540,814.99 114,081.50 
Alliance Casualty Co., Philadelphia 1,000 000.00 882,493.59 188,249.36 
*American Re-Insurance Co., New York, N. Y. 1,000,000.00 2,523 481.67 352,348.17 

Commonwealth Casualty Co., Philadelphia i hate 
The Constitution Indemnity Co. of Philadelphia 1,250,000.00 816,986.92 206,698.69 
Eureka Casualty Co., Philadelphia . ; 500,000.00 828,788.22 132,878.82 


Insurance Co. of North America, Phila- 











delphia hatha ah atese teres . 1,000,000.00 2.927.691 .94 392,769.19 
Independence Indemnity Co., Philadelphia . 1,250,000.00 801,892.19 205,189 
National Union Indemnity Co., Pittsburgh .....+.... 1,000,000.00 209,335.72 120,933.57 
Western Surety Co., Sioux Falls ..... ‘ 286,900.00 125,613.12 41,251.31 
American General Insurance Co., Houston. 400,000.00 299,866.07 69,986.61 
American Indemnity Co.’ Galveston ........ 600,000.00 209,119.47 80,911.95 
Employers Casualty Co., Dallas sees 300,000.00 177,041.44 47,704.14 
Texas Indemnity Insurance Co., Galveston 300,000.00 87,098.10 38,709.81 
General Casualty Co. of America, Seattle ....... 500,000.00 618,634.57 111,863.46 
United Pacific Casualty Insurance Co., Seattle ..... 400,000.00 199,499.44 59,949.94 


Foreign companies authorized to do a reinsurance business only: 


Net assets, 
A; qualifying power, B. 


A B 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation 
(United Siates office, Boston, Mass.) ..... ; 
The European General Reinsurance Company, Ltd., London, England, 
(United States office, 


Ltd., London, England, 


$6.220,012.36 $622,001.24 


New York. N. Y.) J 2.500,009.00 250,000.00 
The Guarantee Company of North Amcrica, Montreal, Canada (UAited ‘ 
States office, New York, N. Y.) ask srs take oo'88 " awiees 1,478.831.49 147,883.15 
London Guarantee and Accident Company, Ltd., London; England 
(United States office, New York, N. Y.) . aa 4,252,895.13 425,289.51 
The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd., London, Eng- 
land (United States office, New York, N. Y.) . ene 4,053,553.58 405,355.36 
United British insurance Company, Ltd., London, England (United 
States office, New York, N. Y.) ........... ® 1,127,788.55 112,778.86 


*Domestic companies authorized to do a reinsurance business only 

‘Certificate of authority terminated July 16, 1931 Business transferred to International! 
Re-Insurance Corporation, incorporated under the laws of the State of Delaware 

Certificate of authority issued July 16, 1921 

$Refiects reduction on August 18. 1931. of capital from $2,500,000.00 


Business reinsured with Lloyds Casualty Company, New York, N. Y., effective May 15, 1931 
Merger with Lloyds Casualty Company approved Aug. 28, 193) 
‘Name changed to Lexington Surety and Indemnity Company, New York, N. Y., on May 


1, 1951 
Formerly Grand Central Surety Company. New York, N. Y 
++Reflects reduction on July 21, 1931, of capital from $2,.000,000.00 


Buriness reinsured with Union Indemnity Company, New Orleans, La., under agree- 
ment dated May 22, 1931. New York Indemnity Company will finglly cease business Sept. 
30, 1931 


§§Reflects reduction on Aug. 22, 1931, of capital stock from $1,500,000.00 and pending rein- 
surance of avproxima‘ely $4,000,000.00 of unearned premium reserve 

Discontinued transaction of fidelity and surety business Certificate of authority ter- 
minated Aug. 26. 1931 New bonds not necessary for time being. Merger with Independence 
Indemnity Company, Philadelnhia, Pa., pending ; 


Oklahoma Ruling Savings Bank Insurance 


‘ . . av St: _ & 
In Compensation Suit In Bay State Is Shown 
i Boston, Mass., Sept. 25. 
. 3 The Deputy State Commiss f 
Drug Store Delivery Man Held savings Bank Life Insurance. Alice H. 


Grady, has just announced that new busi- 
ness issued by the savings bank life in- 
Surance system of Massachusetts for the 
first eight months of 1931 was $12,567,055, 
as contrasted with $8,085,795 during the 
corresponding period of 1930. The increase 
was 55.4 per cent 


Not Hazardous Employment 


9 


OXLAHOMA City, OKLA., Sept. 


“Phe employment as a delivery man for 
a drug store is not hazardous employment 
as contemplaied by sections 7283 and 
7284, Compiled Oklahoma Statutes, 1921, 
as amend®d by chapter 61, Session Laws 
of 1923,” the Oklahoma Supreme Court 
held in an opinion written by Justice 
Fletcher Riley and handed down Sept, 15. 

The avpeal was brought by Paul Mob- 
ley v. Herman Brown and the State In- 
dustrial Commission as an original ac- 
tion for review of an order and award 
of the State Industrial Commission, The 
court ordered the case reversed. 

The syllabus of the opinion concludes: 
“Our workmen's compensation law is rem- 


Auto Insurance Act 
Clarified in Illinois 


Indemnity for Towing Charges 
Is Declared Valid 


SPRINCFIELD, Itt., Sept, 25. 


edial in its objects and operation, and Endorsements on automobile insurance 
should receive a liberal construction in policies providing that the insured will be 
favor of those entitled to its benefits, indemnified not to exceed $10 for towing 


but before one is entitled thereto he should |cnarges following a breakdown or me- 


be held to proof that he is in a class chanical disablement are valid under the 
embraced within the provision of the law, Ulinois Casualty Act of Apr. 21, 1899, as 
and nothing can be presumed or inferred amended, Aitorney General Oscar E. 


in this respect. 

“Section 7295. Co. O. S., 1921, provid- 
ing a presumption ‘that the claim comes 
within the provisions of this act’ is in- 
applicable to the case at bar for the rea- 
son, amongst others, that there is ‘sub- 
stantial evidence to the contrary’ for a 
‘drug store’ is commonly aecented a8 a Te- | 4 contingency, is insurance. 
tail store and where evidence of a fact , ; ~* 
capable of proof was not offered, but the’ Mr. Carlstrom held that the endorse- 
fact was taciily conceded, it is too late, ment may be issted under the provision 
to raise such a question for the first time 9 the casualty act which permits “insur- 
on appeal.” sng against any hazard resulting from the 
ownership, maintenance or use of any au- 
tomobile or other vehicle.” The word 
“hazard” is defined as a risk, he said, and 
cne of the risks assumed by motorists i 
ithe cost and exvense of towine an auto- 
mecbile to a place of repair if it cannot 
be operated. 


‘Carlstrom recently held in an opinion to 
the Superintendent of Insurance, Harry 
W. Hanson. 

While the business of towing is not in- 
surance, Mr. Carlstrom ruled, a conirect 
for ythe payment of money, the expendi- 
ture of which is necessitated by reason of 





Pennsyivania Cancels 
Capital Firm’s Certificate 


Hagaisaurc, Pa., Sept. 25. 


. . ' 

The State Insurance Commissioner, aeesearasasneamemanentiniancearnteate a 
Charles F. Armstrong, has just cancelled CG; Set ° . 
canna : zs LEC u geri ec s 
ino actiiieate- af aatharie af aa te h Emigration Decline 
tional B-ncfit Life Insuranc2 Co. of Wash- In Czechoslovakia, emigrant passports 
ingicn, D. C., to do business in Pennsyl- Were issued to 25,712 persons in 1930, as 


vania. The liccnses of 6 agents repre- 
senting the company in the State also 
were revoked. 


compared to 30,715 in 1929. Passports in 
1930 comprised 17,656 for European coun- 
tries, 2,381 for the United States, 3,201 


The action of the Insurence Commis- for Canada, and 2,132" for Argentina, as 
sioner was prompted, an announcement well as some for other countries. Male 
stated, because of the financial condition emigrants outnumbered female by about 
of the company. \three to one. (Department of Commerce.) 





Compensation Law Several Cities Report Increase 
On Federal Bonds Are Listed ©!@rified in Illinois Jy Volume of Industrial Output Record Reviewed 


Provisions on 
Diseases Explained by 
Attorney General . 


| SPRINGFIELD, Itt., Sept. 25. 


| Clarifying the Illinois lay on occupa-} 
tional diseases, Attcrney General Oscar E.| 


Occupational | 
‘Upturns From Seasonal Reces 


lief Organization Is Informed | 


INSURANCE 








\ 


Conditions affecting business and em- 











sion Occur, Re- 





the same month of 1930. Among the 


Carlstrom held recently that an employe} ployment, as reported from 42 localities,,| more important work in prospect at pres- | 


who is engaged in certain enumerated 
manutacturing activities is entitled only 
to the benefits of the provisions of the 
workmen's compensation law, while others 
employed in manufacturing institutions in 
| which the work or process may produce an 
illness or disease peculiar to the work 
or process carried on have a remedy at 
common law. 


The processes in which occupational dis- 
eases are covered by the compensation 
law are, according to Mr. Carlstrom, as 
follows: Manuifacvure of sugar lead, white 
lead, lead chromate, litharge, red lead or 
paris green, or in the manufacture of 
smelting of lea@ or zinc. 


Unit Operation Ends 
Gas Waste in Oil Field 
At Kettleman Hills 


North Dome _ Association 
Saves 130 Million Cubic 
Feet Daily by New Meth- 
ods, Mr. Wilbur Is Told 


The wasting of 130,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas a day has been prevented since the 
Kettleman Hills North Dome _ Associ- 
ation, organized with the aid of the De- 
partment of the Interior, has “harnessed” 
the Kettleman Hills Oil Field, according 
to a statement just issued by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: 


he Kettleman Hills Oil Field, which is 
the “East Texas” of the West, has ben har- 
nessed, according to information received 
by Secretary Wilbur, at the Department 
of the Interior. 

The Kettleman Hills North Dome Asso- 
ciation, organized with the assistance of 
the Department, covering the Government 
lands in the field, has gained control of 
its wells and shut off gas that was going 
to waste until all that now comes to the 
surface is used. It may, in fact, find it 
necessary to open new wells that it may 
supply its demand for natural gas. 

Formation of Agency 

This result has been due to the forma- 
tion of this agency providing for the unit 
operation of tne field, all owners or lessees 
snaring in the returns in proportion to 
their acreage 

Before the Kettleman Hills North Dome 
Association was iormed more than 130,- 
000,000 cubic feet of gas a day, enough 





| 





to supply half the State of California, was | 


being wasted. Two high pressure wells 
were out of control. New. methods of 
| dealing with high pressures, applied after 
months of preparation, made it possible 
to “kill” these two wild wells and substi- 
|}tute production from newer wells that 
| were put down with a better understand- 
ing of the proper method of tapping the 
oil-gas reservoir. 

In such a reservoir the gas is on top and 
the oil at lower levels. If the well is 
drilled through the gas area and allowed 


to produce from the oil area the result 
is that more oil 1s brought up in propor- 
tion to the gas. This is the present 


method of production, made possible by 
the unitization. 
Pumped Into Sands 
Before it could shut off the wild wells 
the association resorted to another 
method of salvaging a part of the wasi- 
ing gas. It connected to a pipe line to 
the Buena Vista Naval Oil Reserve, not 
iar away, and pumped 6.000,000 cubic feet 


‘ 


a day into the sands of that field. 
There it is stored for future with- 
drawal. 


The association has voluntarily, through 
agreement among the owners, scaled its 
production down so that the total yield 
Irom the field is 60,000 barrels a day 
where it might produce many times that 
amount. 


Missouri Advises 
Life Beneficiaries 


Services of Adjusters Held Not 
Necessary to Collect Policies 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Sept. 25. 

Relatives of deceased persons have been 
warned by Joseph F. Holland, Deputy 
Superintendent of Insurance, that it is 
not necessary to submit their policies or 
pay fees to so-called insurance adjusters 
in order to collect the proceeds of life 
insurance policies from companies. 

My. Holland's statement followed an in- 
vestigation by the Siate Insurence De- 
partment which revealed that cer.ain indi- 
viduals in St. Louis were taking death 
notices from newspapers and addressing 
letters to relatives of the dead soliciting 
the business of collecting the deceased 
person's policies. 

“The beneficiaries of life insurance pol- 
icies are entitled to full and immediaic 
payment under the policies when proper 
proofs of death are filed,” Mr. Holland 
aid, “and insurance ccmpanies doing 
business in Missouri must make that pay- 
ment direct to the beneficiary If the 
company for any reason refuses to male 
payment, the ben ‘y under the policy 
should report su allure to the Insur- 
ance The services of this 
Department are always available to in- 
sured in contested claims and this De- 

























partment will e the matter up at once 
with the company.” 
Mr. Holland said that in cases where 








the companies presented a legal cefense 
the beneficiary would be so advised. 

“This Department not ooject to 
the employment of counsel to bring suit 
on contested policies khecause recourse to 
the courts is sometimes necessary to settle 
disputed claims,” he edded. “But it doe 
coject vigorcusly to open letters of solici- 
tation addressed to beneficieries hefore 
any claim is prescnied or any question of 
payment can pcessibly arise.” 


dees 





New Compensation Rates 
Held Justified in Maine 


Me., Sept. 

The increase of 89 per cent in wo 
men’s compensaiion insurance premiums 
in Maine, made effeciive Sep:. 1 by order 
ot “the State Insurance Commissioner,, 
Wilbur D. Spenc: will cost employers 
of the State approximately $154,000 addi- 
tional this year provided aggregavce pav 
rolls do not change, Mr. Wilbur stated 
orally Sept. 23. 

He said he considered the increase nec- 
essary aS an emergency measure and one 
that is in the interest of employers. In- 
solvency ef the insurance carriers would 
throw the payment of compensation bene- 
fits upon the employers themselves, he ex- 
plained. 


AUGUSTA, 


25. 




















include increased industrial production in 
several large cities, with the situation 
unchanged in other areas, it was disclosed 
in a statement issued Sept. 23 by the 
|President’s Organization of Unemploy- 
ment Relief! 

A summiary of the organization's state- 
ment was printed in the issue of Sept. 24.) 
Publication of the statement began Sep*. 
2.5 proceeds as follows: 

Michigan Cities | 

Michigan Cities: Grand Rapids manu- 
facturers report that orders being received 
indicate a decided turn for the better. 
More men are employed for longer hours 
and eight out of 10 industries are re- 
ported as being definitely on the up-grade. 

The State Administrative Board has 
authorized the release of $50,000 for the 
construction of a new nurses’ home at 
the State public school in Coldwater ‘with | 
an additional $22,000 for remodeling old 
buildings. Other building projects now) 
under way in this district include a $40,-| 
000 Coast Guard station at Port Huron, 
a $100,000 high school in Davidson, and 
a River Rouge sanitary interceptor cost- 
ing $127,648. 

Building is reported active in Bay City 


with work aiready begun on a $335,000 Tampa, and most of the other larger Flor- additional employment for local residents. 


post office. Bids will be asked soon on a 
new light, water and streets building and 
ihe plans for a new county building are 
neariy ready. The construction of a gas 
house has given work to 200 laborers, and 
repairs to a breakwater have employed 
some carpenters and unskilled laborers. 
Chicago 

Chicago, Ill—Chicago’s wholesale and 
retail merchandise markets were spotty 
duing the past week, actording to the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. The 
volume of merchandise sold held fairly 
steady, with various lines enjoying brisk 
trade while others were unusually dull. 
A slight inerease in building activities was 
indicated by numerous inquirics in the 
materials field. Automobile sales remained 
at low level. 

There was a further increase in jobs 
filled by the Illinois Free Employment 
Bureau in Chicago for the week ended 
Sept. 12 showing a total of 830, accord- 
ing to a statement given out today by 
John Keane, general superintendent. This 
compared with 740 for the previous week 
and 829 for the same period in 1930. 
Registrations for the week ended Sept. 
12 toialed 2,444, while the previous week 
showed 2.314 and 2,701 for the same pe- 
riod in 1930. Of the total placed in jobs 
for the week ended Sept. 
men and 557 women. 


Kansas City 


Kansas City, Mo.: The Kansas City Em- 
ployment Committee reports for the week 
ending Sept. 15, as follows: New applica- 
tions for jobs 86, placements 130, perma- 
nent position 47. Market week, sponsored 
by the Southwest Merchants Council, re- 
sulted in considerable activity in the 
wholesaling of dry goods and ready to 
wear lines, but this was probably stimu- 


lated by low prices and bargain mer- 
chandise. 
St. Louis 

St. Louis, Mo.: The Industrial Bureau 


announced eight new industries and four 
plant expansions during August giving em- 
ployment for 204 additional workers. The 
Citizens Committee for Employment re- 
ports 590 applications during the first half 
of September, while placements numbered 
70 permanent and 125 temporary. 

Revenue freight carloadings for four St. 
Louis roads during the week ended Sept 
2, were 63,944, a decrease of 6,846 over 
the previous week, and a decrease of 26,- 
693 over the same week last year. How- 
ever, allowance should be made for the 
hcliday during the week of Sept. 12, which 
ccecurred in the first week of Sepiember 
last year. The Trans-Missouri-Kansas 
Shippers Board estimates that distribu- 
tion in that terrivory will be about 6 per 
cont lower during the last quarier of this 
year compared with the same period of 
193¢. A St. Louis National and American 
| League baseball game to be played Sept 
24 for the benefit of the unemployed, is 
cxpecied to realiz> $25,000. 

R. G 





Dun & Company’s lates: report 
on locel trade was as follows: “During 
che past 30 days there has been an in- 
crease in production and disiribution in 
oxtiles, shoes, bev cs, and a few other 






lines, but women’s ready-to-wear clothing 
has shown a slight decrease. Men's wea 
h been slighily better while dry goods 
have remained quiet. Scles in prectically 






all of the above are considerably b2low 
the corresponding period lact year. 
Building operations have shown a slight 


increase, end paints, wall paper and hard 
ware show a incd?rate increase 


Dallas 


Dallas, Tex.: The ciiv manager and 
Welfare Department of Dallas are pre- 
paring an estimate of the number of un- 
employed famiiy heads which will be 
given work on sewage construction erd 
other public works. The City Council 
voted an extra $100.000 ,bond issue fer 
p2rk improvements in addition to the 
$800,000 reported last week, and assur- 
ances were given that city work will be 
distributed amcng d rving case 

Calls for domestic heip are increasing, 
cording to the City Welfere Department 
which also reporis sending 450 worker 
to the cotion fields leaving only 150 
breadwinners on the city list of needy. 

R. L. Rebincon of the United States 
Employment Bureau issued the following 
statement: “The demand for cotton pick- 
ers greatly excceds the supply. An actual 
shortage of this labor is now gencral over 


in sales.” 



























Texa: Cotton fic'ds will supnly nrid- 
erahie employment until December” Reg- 
istrations with this Bureau for general 
emvioyment increased slightly with e 
smre'l decrease in placements, but the 
pcsitions filled are of higher types 

A prets notice from the Fert Worth 
Federal Farm Laber Bureau announces a 
heevy receipt of daily calls for cstton 
pickers ard carries a statement that am- 
ple jovs are evailable to families and 
single men for the next two to [four 
months. 


Galveston 


Galves.or, T Gsivesion is prepared 





to cave for the local unemployment situ- 
von The main problem in the near 
cure will undcuwbsedly be caused by 
ivcomsicnt labor and the city is unable to 
ovide for such needy. 
Galveston puilding permits duving the 
ended Sept. 12, totaled $59,600, in- 
ciuding a permit for a new cotton ware- 


houce with special facilities for handling 
trucked cotton. The ca‘ry-over of canned 
figs from last sedcon is causing only in- 
mittent crerations in the fiz canneries 
the county this season. Most retailers 
eport August business smaller than in 
August, 1930. 











n 


Houston 
Houston, Te::.: Building in Texas dur- 
ing the month of August was ahead of 


| with 


ent is the road construction in Harris 
County which is to be financed out of a 
bond issue of $2,000,000. Work has been | 
started on the enlargement of the post 
office and Federal building at Houston | 
$750,000 available for preliminary | 
work. 

The Mayor’s unemployment committee 
is endeavoring to formulate plans for re- 


jlief and the final program is expected) py Governor Roosevelt, announcing his 


to be completed before the end of the 
month. The City Employment Bureau 
reports that 5,000 jobs are still available 
for cotton picking. A wage conference 
between steamship operators, master steve- 
dores, and longshoremen in Houston and 
Galveston is being held to discuss the 
coming year’s contracts. Automobile reg- 
istrations in 10 Texas counties during Au- 
gust totaled 2.480, compared with 3,665 in 
August last year, a decline @f about one- 
third. During the first eight months of 


this year registrations were 28 per cent 
below 


a year ago. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Jacksonville, Fla.: Relief measures for 


the unemployed have received continued 
consideration on the part of public officials 
and civic organizations in Jacksonville, 


ida cities. 
ports an 


Mayor Alsop of Jacksonville re- 
unprecedented number of em- 
ployment seekers arriving in Jacksonville | 
from the north; however, this situation is 
not of such proportions as to require ex- 
traordinary measures as yet. 

The Jacksonville office of the United 
States Engineers has announced the award 
on Sept. 16, the first project of the $9,- 
000,000 flood control work at Lake Okee- 
chobee. The engincers estimate that this 
work will afford employment to about 
125 men for a period of approximately 
nine months. The Florida State Market- 
ing Bureau reports incrensed activity in 
certain agricultural sections of the State 
duc to Fall planting. The citrus fruit crop 
is expected to start moving in important 
quantities about Oct. 1. According to the 
Florida State Chamber of Commerce 
building permits issued during August, 
1931, totaled $1,004,558: as compared with 
$1,630,390 for August, 1930. 


The Auditor of the City of St. Peters-| 


burg reports that public utility revenues, 
including the water system and the street 
car lines, showed a net increase for the 
year ended June 30, 1931, over the previ- 
| ous year. 

Birmingham 


Birmingham, Ala.: Structural _ steel 


12, 273 were fabricating plants are operating five and tension of 


a half days per week. 
| duction is unimproved. Portland cement 
|mills are reported to be operating at 
Slightly above 60 per cent of capacity. 
| The Louisville and Nashville Railroad has 
jlet a contract for paving of two under- 
| passes in Birmingham, requiring the ex- 
| penditure of $50,000 and giving employ- 
ment to 25 persons for two months. 


Charleston, S. C, 


| Charleston, S. C.: The American Cigar 
Company has reduced its working days 
from five to four a week, with nc imme- 


| diate prospect of reverting to the old 
| schedule. 


but pig iron pro- 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Charlotte, N. C.: General retail business 
in Charlotte seems to be marking time, 
according to local merchants. A total of 
3,652 freight cars came into Charlotte dur- 
ing August, and 2,951 were forwarded from 
the city, compared with 4.264 received and 
2,971 forwarded in August, 1930. 


Denver 

Denver, Colo.: Welter B. Lowry, Manager 
of Denver Improvements and Parks, an- 
nounces that work on the new city hall 
will be apngned: Last month $200,000 was 
spent on this building Men are being 
trained for tree surgery purposes with a 
view to providing additional jobs. It is 
hoped that property owners will cooperate 
in having trees and shrubbery trimmed. A 
new building is being constructed at the 
Municipal Airport that will cost $6,000 
Mayor Begole of Denver announces that 
construction on the city hall heating plant 
will be started shortly at an estimated cost 
of $147,000. J. F. Welborn, Chairman of 
the Citizens Employment Committee, per- 
fecied a volunteer block organiration in 
order to discover the needs of those in 
various neighborhoods. Householders fur- 
nish work where possible, and those who 
are able, offer rooms and bcazd This 
plan is expecied to make relief available 
without applying to city agericies. The 
Recky Mountain Theatre Owners Associ- 
ation propcese to donat? the use of all thir 

[Continued on Page 6. Column 7.) 


Notices of Pending Suits 
Issued by Patent Office 


[Continued from Page 4.| 


changer for 










































recovering heat from waste 
process water, filed Aug. 10, 1931, D. C 
8. D_N. Y., Doc. E 61/224, The Whitlock 
Coil Pipe Co, v. The Pattersen-Kelley Co 

1725500, V. P. Writer, Tam pressing ma- 
chine, D. C., 8. D. N. Y¥., Doc. E 51/202, 
Anderson & Writer Corp. v. T. Kane et al 
(Kane & Fisher). Consent decree for plain- 
uff Aug. 13, 1931 ; 

1728924, M. Buchsbeum, Hesiery, filed July 
6, 1931. D. C. Pa. (Philadelphia), Doc. 6515 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., inc Victor 
Hos!cry Co 

1751842, M. Propp. Current tap fiicing 
filed Aug. 14, 1931, D. C.. S. D. N. 3 ; 
E 61-268, M. Propp & Ci Inc 
Tradins Co. et al 

1753725, Solomon & Levine, Rack fur gar- 
ments, filed June 25, 1931. D C..S.D.N. Y 
Doc. E €0/264, S. Solomcn et al. (H iles 

) v. Tenzer Eros., Inc., et a! 
E. §. Johascn, Electric toaster 
10348, same, Casing for toaste filed 
Jan. 8, 1931, D. C. Conn. (New Haven’, Doc 
E 2105, Knapp-Mcnarch C v. Starr Bro 
Bell Co 

1769260. (See Re ) 

1760262. (See Re ) 

1760265. (See Re ) 

1750300, H. B Refriser2zting ap- 
paratu filed Aus | ee 
Iowa (Des Moines), Doc. 4463, Friczidaire 
Corp. v. M. L. Munn et al. (Munn & Cas- 
seday) 

1701051 Frantz & Lemon. Locomotive 
sandins device, filed July 1, 1931, D. C 
Pa., Doc. 6615, Graham-White Eander Corp. 
v. ‘The United States Metallic Packing Co 

1801645, A. G. Sherman, Camping irailer 
filed Aug. 10, 1631, D. C., E. D. Mich., & 
Div.. Doc. 4917, A. G. Sherman v. J. uct 
(Auto Car-A-Van Co.) 

1815745. (See Re. 17567.) 

Re. 1756/, J. H. Gaisman, Safety razor 
1214745, R. E. Thompson, s-me, filed Aug. 11 
143! 2: < 8. D. N r bx E 61/225, 
Gillet.e Satety Rascr Co Seval Lock & 
Hardw..re Co., Inc 

Re 1" 1769260 alter Up- 
hol installavior 30262, same 
Separable tastener Ss Carr, 
Trimming instellation le Aug. 12, 19351 
D.C D. Mich., 8. Div., Doc. 4918, United- 
Carr Festener Corp. v. Gasgnier Fibre Prod- 
ucts Co 

De 80348 (See 1756784.) 

Des. 8811, R. DeBoer, Combinetion ash 
receiver and electric lighter, filed Aus. 14, 

D. C. Mich. (Grand Rapids), Doc. 2461 
Grand Rapids Metalcraft Corp. v. Applied 
Arts Corp 

T. M. 46225, T. M. 75501, The C. H. Phillips 
Chemical Co., Preparation. of mognesia, C 
C. A., 2d Cir.. Doc. -, McKesscn & Robbins 
Inc., v. The C. H. Phillips Chemical Co., Inc 


Decree medified (notice Aug. 7, 1951): 
T. M. 75591. (See T. M. .46225.) 





SUPERVISION 
Special Session 


By Gov. Roosevelt 


Unemployment Emergency 
Act and Revision of Pistol 
Law Among Legislative 
Enactments Approved 


Asany, N. Y., Sept. 25. 

The accomplishments of the recently 
ended extraordinary session of the Legis- 
lature are detailed in a statement issued 


approval of the measures. 
follows in full text: 

In conformity with my usual practice 
at the end of each regular session of the 
Legislature to outline the accomplishments 
on the session I am detailing the accom- 
plishments of the extraordinary session 
called by me and just closed. 


Recommendations Received 

After the Legislature convened, recom- 
mendations were sent to it by me covering 
the following subjects, recommending their 
consideration: 

1, The question of immunity of wit- 
nesses before the legislative committee 
to investigate the affairs of the City of 
New York. 

2. Unemployment 
gency relief. 

3. Various local measures to provide for 


The statement 


and distress emer- 


4. Pistol and gangster legislation. 
Legislation Approved 

Pursuant to these recommendations by 
the Governor the following legislation was 
passed and has been approved by me: 

1. Conferring authority on the legislative 
committee investigating the affairs of the 
City of New York to grant immunity to 
witnesses. 

2. Creating a temporary commission to 
administer relief by furnishing employ- 
ment and, if necessary, food, clothing, and 
shelter for needy residents of the State; 
and appropriating $20,000,000 for this pur- 
pose, to be raised by an increase in the 
personal income tax. Out of this $2u,- 
000,000, the sum of $584,000 is set aside 
to pay the State bonus authorized in 1924 
to those veterans of the World War who 
are residents of the State of New York, 
and who did not make appiication for 
their bonus until this year. 

3. Authorizing various local projects by 
various localities so as to furnish work for 
local residents. * * * " 


Pistol Permit Law Revised 

4. Revising the system of pistol permits 
so as to restrict their use and so as 10 
provide complete identification of pistol 
permit owners; outlawry of possession or 
use Of machine guns by private individu- 
als; forbidding pledging of firearms; ex- 
the definition of “disorderly 
person” so as to make possible the whole- 
sale round-up and imprisonment of the 
modern type of gangster and hanger-on; 
tightening of the laws relative to carrving 
pistols or using a stolen automobile or 
false license plates in conncction with 
crimes or attempts to commit crimes; 
tightening of provisions relative to admis- 
| Sion to bail and change of venue. 
| Five-Day Week Act 

5. Providing for a five-day week on all 
= works of the State up to Dec. 1, 

6. Providing for an eight-hour day and 
a prevailing rate of wage on highway con- 
tracts up to Dec. 1, 1932. 

7. Appropriation of $114,000 for a came 
paign by the State against infantile pa- 
ralysis and other epidemic diseases. 

8. Resolution requesting the Supcrin- 
tendent of Public Works, as far as prac- 
tical, to purchase materials manufactured 


within the State on public works con- 
struction. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 





Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official dvucumenits 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 


is at end of last line. 





Pattou, Edith FE. French a la mode; right 
things to say and do in France. 335 p. 
Bezion, Houghton, Mifflin co., 1931. 31-15587 


Powell, John W. Bristol privateers and ships 








of war. 412 p. Lond. J. W. Arrowsmith 
1930. 31-19908 
Radin, 4 Tr‘al of Jesus of Nazareth. 266 
p. Chicago, Ill, Univ. of Chicago press, 1931. 
21-16029 
Robinson, Doane. Brief history of S. Dak. 232 
p.. illus N. Y., Amer. book co., 1931. 
7 31-15908 
Science & religion: symnosium, foreword by 
Michael Pupin 175 p, N. Y., C. Scribe 
ner’s sone, 1931. 31-16030 
Smith. Legan P. Afterthoughts 92 mn, Ny 
Y.. Harcourt, Brace & co., 1931. 31-15585 
Wall, John F. Practical light horse breeding. 
171 p.. illus. Wash., D. C.. Amer. remount 
assn., 1931 31-18915 
Waterston, David. 


i Anatomy in living model; 
handbook for study cf surface, movements 
and mechanics of human bodv. 255 p., illus. 


Lond., Hodder & Stouchton, 1931. 31-15930 
Wells, Gerard A, Naval customs and tradi- 
tions. 195 p. Lond., P. Allan, 1930. 31-15914 
Wohl, Michael G. Bedside interpretation of 
laboratory findings. 321 p., illus. Lt. Louis, 
C. V. Mosby co., 1931 31-15905 
Young, Hugh H. Urological Roentgenology; 


Roentgen atlas of genitourinary tract with 
cese histories & outline of urology in its 
relations to Roentgenology, by .. . Chas. 
A. Waters and Mary A. Goldthwaite. 2d ed., 
av. 564 p., illus. N. ¥., P. B. Hoeber, 1931. 

31-15613 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are cbtairable at prices stated. ercliusive 
of postage, from the Inauiry Division of 
The Unitec States Doilu. The Library 

Congress carc numbers are given. 

rina, full title, end not the card 
should be giren. 








number 


Jersey, Unemployment—Unemployment 

rn by classes 15th Census of the U. &., 
Puvecu of the Cersur, Dept. of Ccm- 
merce. Free (31-25190) 

Servier and Reculctory Announcement:—Eur, 
of Anime! Industry. Dept. of Asricu’ivre, 
Juiv, 1931 Subscription price, 25 cents per 
year (Atr. 7-1858) 

Geshkots: Asbestos-Copper, corrupgated—Fed- 
eral specifications for * * *, Federal Stend- 
erd Steck Catalogue, sec. 4, part 5. HH-Cie 
71. Drie 


Anplescu 








Federal spcifications for 
tondard Stock Catalog, sec, 





Price, 5 conts. 
insniatin’—Federal speci- 
Fe >| Stenderd Stock 
4, part 5, HH-G-871. Price, 


Catalocue, sec. 
cents. 
precer ‘ chloride 
and = strvetural timberc—Federal 
tions for * * *, Faoderal 
catalogue 4, part 5 
5 cents 
Sheeting; cotton, 
eral specifications fer * * *, 
stock catalogue, sec. 4 
Price, 5 cents 
Sirup—Tederel Specifications for * * * 
eral Standard stock crtalozue, sec. 4, part 
-S-S5le. Price, 5 cents 
canned—Feder2! specifications for 
Federal Standard Steck catalogue, 
. 4, part 5. PP-S-51. Price, 5 cents, 





Wood (for) ties 
spevifica- 
Standard stock 
sec TT-W-576. Price, 
unbleached, narrow—Fed- 
Federe! standard 
part 5. COC-S-28l, 


. Fed- 





5. JJJ 
Sardine’, 
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Low Rail Rates on 


Urged as Aid 


Views Expressed by Mr. Hoover Decade Ago 


Cited by Californ 


Commodities | 


to Trade Recovery 
| 


ia Commission in 


Hearing Before I. C. C. 


The view expressed by President Hoover 
a decade ago that “the reduction of rates 
on primary commodities” is the “greatest 
impulse” that can be given to business 
recovery, was cited to the Inte:state Com- 


merce Commission Sept. 25 by A. T. George 
on behalf of the California Commission to 


support the State’s plea that the carriers’ | 


application for increased freight rates be 
Genied. ‘(Ex parte 103.) 
Mr. George’s arguments were made dur- 


ing the fifth day of final arguments he-| 


fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on the railroads’ request for a 15 
per cent advance in all freight rates. 

The railroads, he pointed out, had made 
no rebuttal arguments or testimony to 
offset the shippers’ testimony 
vanced rates will divert the traffic to com- 
peting transportation agericies. The traf- 
fic men, who could have made answer to 
shippers, were present, he said, but the 
railroad executives refused to call them. 

The economic views referred to by the 
California attorney were expressed by Mr. 
Hoover in 1922 when he was Secretary of 
Commerce. They were made before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in con- 
nection with the reduced rates case of the 
same year. 


Mr. Hoover Quoted 


On Rate Reductions 


“The violence of our readjustment,” Mr. 
Hoover then said, “is without parallel and | 
we sometimes tend to color our measures 
for the future by the depression we are in. 
The fact is that we must predicate all 
plans for the future on the ultimate re-| 
turn of the American people to a normal 
economic activity, with our annual prog- | 
ress in the expansion of our production, | 
of our plant and equipment, of our skill} 
and our efficiency. 

“There can be no question that this re- 
turn will take place, and no responsible | 
body will approach our problems on any | 
other basis. Not one of us would submit | 
to the charge that we were not prepared | 
to bet against any odds upon the future 
of the United States. Our problem is to| 
expedite this recovery—to speed up em- | 
ployment for our workers, and thereby | 
find markets for our farmers.” | 

Coming specifically to the question of | 
advantages of reduced rates, Mr. Hoover | 
Was quoted as saying: “I believe there) 
are cases where earnings could be in-| 
creased by lower rates. I know that it 
is contended that such opportunities do 
not exist, but no one can review the testi- 
mony given here during the past few 
weeks without concluding that the rates 
in special instances are stifling business. 

“I recognize that the uncertainty and 
slow reduction of rates in this fashion | 
will itself delay business recovery because 
of the uncertainty of business as to its 
future costs. If our railways were in a 
position to stand the temporary shock it 
would be infinitely better to drop the 
rates on primary commodities tomorrow— 
our business recovery would come faster. 
But we cannot ask the impossible.” 

Mr. George argued that the major indus- 


tries of his State cannot bear any further | 


advance in freight rates. He said there 
was “not a scintilla of evidence in the 
record in this case that increased rates will 
produce increased revenues.” 


Protest Submitted - 
For Idaho Farmers 


Maurice H. Greene, on behalf of the 
Idaho State Regulatory Commission, told 
the Commission that farmers in his State 
were in a serious financial condition. He 
said potatoes were the most important 
product of agriculture produced in Idaho, 
and that the farmers would allow them 
to “rot” before submitting to further in- 
creases in rates already “too high.” 

If the railroads lose the Idaho potato 
‘traffic, said Mr. Greene, all the other traf- 
fic in the State cannot make up the loss 
in revenues which the carriers will suffer 
from potato traffic. He said that if it is 
necessery, Idaho farmers will turn from 
the rails to the trucks and ship their 
produce to California over the highways. 
The traffic once lost to the rails will “stay 
lost.” he added. “The law of self- 
preservation is higher than the Interstate 
Commerce Act.” ee 

H. E. Ketner, representing Virginia 
farm interests, argued that the majority 
of the railroads serving Virginia are today 
in a relatively prosperous condition, and 
pointed out that the Commission has “re- 
capture reports” issued in connection with 
several of them due to excess earnings. He 
asked if it was the logical thing to do to 
give these “prosperous roads” more money, 
when they already have been found to 
be earning more than the “fair return.” 

One of these roads, he said, the Rich- 
mond, Frederickburg & Potomac, has re- 
fused to pay the excess earnings into the 


\ 


Government's contingent fund under sev- | 


eral provisions of section 15a of the Trans- 
portation Act, and yet “they have the 
temerity to come to this Commission and 
ask that they be given an increase in 
freight rates.” 

D. C. Starr, on behalf of the Attorney 
General of the State of Massachusetis, ad- 
vised the Commission that his State, far 
and large, was opposed not only to a per- 
centage increase, but to any increase at 
all at this time. 


Sugar Interests of 


California Heard 


Elmer Westlake, arguing on behalf of 
California, sugar interests, told the Com- 
mission that he had come all the way 
from San Francisco to Washington “to 
foil the attempt of the California trans- 


continental lines from committing finan- | 


that ad-/ 


| still moving from coast to coast all-rail. | 


{called “Sunset-Gulf Route.” 


tana, advised the Commission that the 
| Situation in his territory was “desperate”, 
and asked for full denial of the carriers’ 
application. 

Allan P. Matthew, of the California | 
Growers and Shippers Protective League, | 
argued there was no evidence an increase | 
in rates would cause additional revenue 
receipts to the carriers. Quoting from a/| 
| decision handed down this year in the 
Supreme Court of the United States by | 
Chief Justice Hughes to the effect that, 
“increased rates do not necessarily mean | 
|increased revenues,” the attorney said} 
{there were also numerous reports of the} 
Commission itself which proved the fallacy | 
of the theory that raising rates would nec- 
essarily advance revenues. » 

Mr. Matt&ew pointed out that the 
Panama Canal has been the means of! 
“holding down” transcontinental rail rates, 
and :hat a 15 per cent increase now would 
divert to the canal lines traffic which is 


HE highway bridge over the Maumee 
“” River at Napoleon, in Henry County, 
Ohio, recently built by the State High- 
way Department of Ohio, carries an air- 
way marker set into the pavement of 
the roadway. The name of the town, 
Napoleon, is spelled in letters of light 
colored brick 29 feet high inlaid in the 
darker brick of the roadway. The chief 


He referred to the Southern Pacific’s ap- | 
plication now before the Commission to 
reduce freight rates from California to 
New York rail-and-water over its so- 


Karl D. Loos of the California Citrus 
League supported the arguments of pre- 
ceding witnesses that an increase in freight 
rates will cause a diversion of the citrus 
fruit traffic to the canal lines. 

Fayette B. Dow, on behalf of the pro- 
ducers of paper, pulp, chemicals, sand and | 
gravel, fruit and vegetable containers and 
fruits and vegetables, took a decided stand | 
in opposition to an advance in the present 
rates, and was followed by Joseph H. Don- 
nell who argued against the increase pro- 
posed on behalf of the Florida cities. 


British Speed Up 
Building of Liner 


The Federal Radio Commission Sept. 25 
revoked the license of one broadcasting 
station and designated for hearing 15 ap- 
plications for renewal of licenses. 
| $tation WHDL, operated by the Tupper 
| Lake Broadcasting Company on 1,420 kilo- 
'cycles with 10 watts power was ordered 
| off the air because of violations of Com- 
mission regulations imposed upon it. 

Stations whose applications for renewal 
of licenses were set for hearing are: 

KABC, San Antonio, Tex.; KFPM, Green- 
ville, Tex.; KGFK. Moorhead, Minn.; KGFX, 
Pierre, S. Dak.; KGKX, Sandpoint, 
| KSCJ, Sioux City, Iowa; KTSL, Shreveport, 
in | La.; WCOH, Yonkers, N. Y.; WGBB, Free- 

| port, N. Y.; WMBC, Canton, Ohio; WMRJ, Ja- 


Giant 73,000-ton Ship May 


Be Launched 


maica, N. Y.; WROL, Knoxville, Tenn.; WTAQ, | 


AVIATION SIGN ON STATE BRIDGE 


Decisions on Radio Applications 
Announced by Federal Commission 


| WAAT, Jersey City, 


Idaho; | 


|on Sept. 23 and 24 in connection with dedi- 
| cation of Science Building. 


, 


SHIPPING . . 


. AVIATION 
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Delegates of Nine Stat 
Present Plan f 


Oil Producers Ask Mr. Lamont 


es Advisory Committee 
or Curtailment 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


proved by regulatory bodies of these three companies engaged in importing oil have | 


| States. 

| “For more than two years domestic pro- 

| ducers have by voluntary action and with 
the assistance of regulatory bodies or com- 

| missions in California, Oklahoma, Kansas 

land Texas, held production to less than 

| demand, necessitating withdrawal from 


|stock of more than 22,000,000 barrels in 


i |1930 and more than 20,000,000 barrels in| 
i |the first six months of 1931,” the spokes- | 


|men told Secretary Lamont. “There has 
|been no corresponding reduction of im- 
ports.” 


Action taken at the recent Oklahoma | 


City conference to effect a still more 
stringent program of curtailment of pro- 
duction, Mr. Hill and Mr. Franklin added, 
will be unavailing unless assistance of im- 
porting companies is received. 

Statements of importation figures sub- 
mitted to the Secretary showed that 
Standard of New Jersey imported 10,859,- 
124 barrels mostly of crude oil during the 
first six months of the current year, that 
Shell Union brought in 185,544 barrels of 
| crude oil and 3,458,350 barrels of gasoline, 


engineer of bridges and grade opera- 
tions, J. R. Burkey, of the State High- 
way Department, explains that the filled 
spandrel arch bridge was made by using 
a pneumatically compacted granulated 
slag for the fill, so that a rigid pave- 
ment could be placed on the structure 
for immediate use without subsequent 
settlement. 


and that the Venezuela Gulf Oil Com- 


oil for the first eight months. 

“In view of the great emergency now 
}existing * * * we feel we would be justi- 
| fied in asking for an absolute cessation 


fined oil,” 
Secretary Lamont said. “We believe that 
American capital and labor at home 
should have first consideration and be 
protected as far as possible.” 
The full text of the statement presented 
a ees, ed: ag Secretary follows: 
» Detroit, ch. | € committee appointed at the oil sta- 
Alaska, and KOB, State! hilization conference held at Oklahoma 


Renewal of licenses: ' 
The folloging stations were granted regular 
renewal licenses: WAAM, Newark, N. J., 


KFQD, Anchorage, 
College, New Mexico. 


| during the first eight months of the year, | 


;pany imported 11,317,139 barrels of crude | 


of importations of crude oil as well as re- | 
the statement presented to} 


indicated to the domestic producers that 


as soon as production in the United States | 
|had been curtailed in an orderly manner | 


— 
— 


Trade Situation 


To Act to Restrict Importations | Somewhat Better 


In Some Sections 


Upturns From Seasonal Re- 

cession Are Recorded by 
| Relief Organization in 
Various Areas 


| to meet unequal market demands, they, | 


the importers, would likewise curtail im- 
portations to such a degree as to be of 
material assistance in bringing stabiliza- 
| tion to the oil industry in this country. 

Fer more than two years domestic pro- 
ducers have by voluntary action and with 
the assistance of the regulatory bodies 
|or commissions in California, Oklahoma, 
| Kansas and Texas, held production to 
less than demand, necessitating with- 
| drawal from stock of more than 22,000,000 
| barrels in 1930 and more than 20,000,000 
barrels in the first six months of 1931. 
| There has been no corresponding reduc- 
tion of imports. 

At the Oklahoma City conference rep- 
resentatives of all the large oil producing 
States adopted a still more stringent pro- 
gram of curtailment, with production al- 
lowables admittedly 200,000 barrels daily 
less than the market demand, so as to 
require further withdrawals from exces- 
sive stocks; and a few days later the regu- 
|latory commissions of Texas, Oklahoma 
and Kansas, by written memorandum, ap- 
proved this program so far as it applied 
to the allowable production of those 
States. But this program will be unavail- 
ing unless the jmporting companies like- 
wise do their part by materially reducing 
imports. 

We have secured and attach hereto for 
your information, statements of imports 
for the years 1929, 1930 and the first six 
months of 1931 of three of the import- 
ing companies, to wit, the Standard Oil 


| 


and the Venezuela Gulf Oil Company— 


|of New Jersey, Shell Union and Asiatic) 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
theatres one Sunday for a benefit pro- 
gram. The annual carnival will be held 
by the Denver Welfare Association, which 
consis:s of departmeht store employes. 
Th? proceeds from both these functions 
will be turned over to the Citizens Employ- 
|ment Committee. 

A special committee of the Federal 
Land Bank of Wichita reported farming 
| conditions in Colorado as quite similar to 
conditions in Kansas, New Mexico and 
Oklahoma, and that the bank would be 
safe in making additional Colorado loans. 
It was further stated that conditions are 
not quite as good as they might be in 
Colorado, but no worse than in other sec- 
tions of the ninth district. 


Salt Lake City , 
Salt Lake City, Utah: The Salt Lake 
| City Commission gave assurance on Sept. 
| 16 that they will call a special election to 
act on the proposed $600,000 bond issue. 
In addition, the County Unemployment 
Relief Commission is considering a bond 
issue of $400,000. The City Recorder on 
| Sept. 15 authorized the advertising of bids 
for the construction of a water conduit 
at an estimated cost of $110,000, with the 
added provision for the weekly rotation 
of common labor. The City Engineer is 
| working on plans for a proposed storm 
| Sewer construction at an approximate cost 
| of $480,000. 
A plan was proposed on Sept. 16 


y the 
| County Commission, the Mormon 


hurch, 


the statements of the two latter named | and the Community Chest for the estab- 


February 
The 173,000-ton British liner which is| 
now under construction may be launched | 
as early as next February as the result 
of a considerable speeding up of the build- 
ing schedule, according to the latest 
British advices forwarded to the Com- 
merce Department by its London office. 
The builders first planned to have the 
giant ship slide down the ways in June, 
1932, and commissioned a year or so later, 
but the company states that in view of the 
increasingly keen transatlantic competi- 
tion, it feels justified in rushing the work 
ahead in order to obtain a share of the 
business. 
The name which the vessel will bear 
has not yet been announced.—Issued by 
the Department of Commerce. 


Export Trade Shows Drop 
During Last Eight Weeks 


Sharp declines in export trade in prin- 
|cipal grains, grain products, and feed- 
| Stuffs were reflected in statistics for the 
| first eight months of the year made pub- 
lic Sept. 25 by the Department of Com- 
| merce. 
| Exports of grains through the period 
| ended Aug. 31 were approximately 49 per 
|cent of the total shipments for the corre- 
| Sponding period 1930, these statistics show, 
| while exports of feedstuffs dropped off | 
about 21 per cent apd exports of grain | 
products fell to approximately 49 per cent 
| of the corresponding 1930 total. 
| The reported value for all, these prod- | 
| vcts was 50 per cent lower at the end of 
| the first eight months of the current year | 
jthan at a corresponding time in 1930, 
;analysis of the statistics shows. Total | 
| Value for 1931 was $143,554,000 as against | 
$284,548,000 in 1930, the statistics disclose. | 


Reports of Examiner 
On Radio Petitions 





| 


Denial Recommended in Pleas | 


| Of WJAZ, WCBM and WAAT 
| 
| An examiner's report issued Sept. 25 by 
the Federal Radio Commission recom-| 
mends denial of the application for re-| 
newal of license requested by Station! 
| WJAZ, operated by the Zenith Radio Cor- 
| poration, at Mount Prospect, Ill. The} 
} station was not represented at the hear-| 
ing held Sept. 4. . | 
Station WJAZ shares broadcasting hours | 
| with Stations WCKY and WCHI, on al 
frequency of 1,490 kilocycles. In an oral| 
argument Sept. 23, WCKY requested un-| 
limited time, instead of the four-sevenths 
| it now has 
| request. 
| In another report the request of Station 
WCBM, operated by the Baltimore Broad- 
casting Corporation, at Baltimore, Md., for 
a change from 1,370 to 1.210 kilocycles, | 
was recommended for denial. | 
| A third report recommended that the! 
request of Station WAAT, operated by the | 
Bremer Broadcasting Company, of Jersey 
City, N. J., for a 50-watt decrease in power | 


| and an increase to unlimited time, be| 
denied. | 


| Appli 





, Station WCHI opposed this | 


cations Received | 
By Radio Commission 


cial suicide by increasing the freight rates | 


on sugar.” 

He said that California sugar shippers 
could transport their traffic via water 
through the Panama Canal to New York, 


and by means of motor ships through the | 
the Great Lakes and/ 


State Canal to 
thence by steemer to Chicago, for only 
568 cents per 100 pounds in lieu of the all- 
rail rate of 84 cents per 100 pounds now 
in effect from California to Chicago. 
This year between 60,000 and 70,000 tons 
of sugar will move all-water to Chicago 


and St. Louis from California which for- | 


merly moved by rail, he said. The total 
movement to these points both rail and 
water is about 150,000 tons, he pointed 
out, and if a 15 per cent increase in rates 
is permitted, all of the movement will be 
by water. 

Jobjn Finerty, on behalf of sugar refin- 
eries in New York Harbor, urged the 
Commission to deny any increase in the 


freight rates on sugar, pointing out that | 


the sugar purchased by the interests he 
represented largely came from Cuba and 
was dutiable, whereas that from the West 
Coast, which originated in the Philippines 
and Hawaii, did not have to pay duty. He 
also threatened diversion to the water 
lines for inland movement in the event 
of increased rates. 

A. M. Geary, on behalf of the Farm 
Rate Council. and certain farm interests 
of Iowa, Oregon, Washington and Mon- 


Applications relating to broadcasting and 
communication were received Sept. 25 at | 
the Federal Radio Commission as follows: | 


Broadcasting applications: | 

WIS, South Carolina Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
Jefferson Hotel. Columbia, S. C., construction | 
permit to change equipment and increase| 
power from 500 w., 1 kw. local sunset to 500 w., 
212 kw., local sunset. | 

WCOA, City of Pensacola, City Hall, Pensa- | 
cola, Fla., modification of construction per- 
mit granted July 31, 1931, to extend com- 
mencement and completion dates to Jan. 
1, 1932, and Feb. 1, 1932, respectively 

KIT, Carl E. Haymond, 109!, East Yakima 
St.. Yakima, Wash., modification of construc- 
tion permit *to extend commencement and 
commantes anes, to Nov. 1 and Dec. 31, 1931. 
respectively. (Construction permi 
June 9, 1931.) — 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

KDF, Hyder Aadio & Telephone Co., Hyder, 
Alaska, license for 187, 343, 500 kc., 200 w.. 
coastal and point-to-point service. 

City of Dalles, Tex., Dallas, Tex., new con- 
struction permit for 1,712 kc., 150 w., police 


service. 

WPDS, City of St. Paul, Dept.’ of Public! 
Safety, St. Paul, Minn., mcdification of license 
for continuous use of 500 w., police service. 

WIXD, Submarine Signal Company, Boston, 
Mass,. license covering construction permit 
for 1,604, 2,398, 3.256, 4,795 ke., 15 w., experi- 
mental service 

KGP, Alaska Pacific Salmon Corp., Kake, 
Alaska, renewal of coastal license for 5u0. 
2,520, 460 ke., 100 w., renewal of point-to-point 
license for 262, 274, 3,166 ke., 109 w 

KTT, Alaska Pacific Salmon Corp., Drier 
Bay, Alaska. renewal of point-to-point license 
for 212, 219, 274. 5,160 ke. 109 w., renewal! 


of coastal license for 500, 2,320, 425 ke., 100 w.! 


; taining Examiner Hyde. 


| time, 


j}of the South 


Eau Claire, Wis.; 
KGKB, Tyler, Tex. 


These applications have been set for hear- | 
ing because avplications have ben filed by | 
other parties for their facilities. | 


The Commission also acted on eight | 
examiners’ reports, sustaining the exam- 
iners in six cases, and reversing their rec- 
commendations in three cases. These, and 
other decisions, follow: 

Action on Examiners’ reports: 

Allentown Call Pub. Co., Inc., Allentown, | 
Pa., denied modification of license to increase | 
power to 500 w., reversing Examiner Hyde. | 

WSAN-WCBA, B. Bryan Musselman, Allen- | 
town, Pa., denied modification of license to 
increase power to 500 w., reversing Examiner 
Hyde. 

A. D. Woods and T. R. Woods, doing busi- 
ness as Shasta Electric Co., Klamath Falls, 
Oreg., denied construction permit for new 
station to operate on 1,210 kc., 100 w., unlim- 
ited time. Sustaining Examiner Walker. 

Empire Broadcast Corp., Fredericksburg, Va., 
denied construction permits for various fre- 
quencies to demonstrate a system of syn- 
chronization, reversing Examiner Yost's sup- 
plementary report. , | 

WCOA, City of Pensacola, Pensacola, Fla., 
denied construction permit for station to op- 
erate on 1,340 ke., 1 kw., unlimited time, sus- 


WLCI, Ithaca, N. Y., and 


WOA, Pan American Airways, 
York City, denied aeronautical 
taining Examiner Walker. 

Pioneer Mercantile Co., Bakersfield, Calif.. 
granted construction permit for experimental 
visual broadcast station to operate on fre- 
quencies 2,000 to 2,100 ke., 1 kw., unlimited | 
sustaining Examiner Yost. | 

John H. Dolan, Boston, Mass., denied con- 
struction permit for new station to operate 
on 1,370 ke., 100 w., 250 w. local sunset, half | 
time, sustaining Examiner Hyde. 

W9XAA, Chicago Federation of Labor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., granted construction permit for | 
experimental television station, 2,750 and 
2,850 ke., 500 w.. sustaining Examiner Pratt. 

License revoked: ’ 

WHDL, Tupper Lake Broadcasting Co., Tup- 
per Lake, N. Y., license revoked because of 
violations of Commission's rules and regula- 
tions. 


Inc., New) 
license, sus- 


Decisions on R 


| W2XCZ and WI0XAL Sept. 24 to 26. | 


| Moscow, Idaho, construction permit, 1,420 kce., 


| construction 


ailway A p plications 


The following stations were given temporary 
licenses, pending hearings, because of failure, 
to comply with General Order No. 105: 

KTW, Seattle, Wash.. WLB-WGMS, Min- 
neapolis, and WRHM, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Set for hearing: 

WRBJ. Hattiesburg Broadcasting Co., Hatties- 
burg, Miss., granted extension of authority 
to use 10-w. transmitter for 90 days until | 
completion of construction permit. 

W9XAB, Chicago Federation of Labor, Chi- 
cago, Ill., granted authority to use station 


WI10XAL, National 
New York, N. Y., 


Broadcasting Co., Inc., | 


granted authority to use| 

Set for hearing: 

W. G. Jasper. Paris, Tex., requests con- 
struction permit, 1,370 kce., 50 w., share with 
KFJZ. 

W. G. Jasper, Muskogee, Okla., requests 
construction permit, 1,310 ke.. 50 w., share 
with KFXR; also to use portable to test 
for location. 

KGKB, E. L. Wilson, C. T. Wilson and W. 
W. Wilson, doing business as Eagle Publish- 
ing Co., Tyler, Tex., requests consent to vol- 
untary asstgnment of license to East Texas 
Broadcasting Co. 

Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co. (California), 
near Las Vegas. Nev., requests construction 
permit for public point-to-point service. 

Arthur Liebscher, Philadelphia, Pa., re- 
quests construction permit for visual broad- 


| casting service. 


Applications denied: 

Applicants in the following cases, hereto- 
fore designated for hearing, failed to enter 
appearances within the time allowed under 
General Order 93, and applications are denied 
by default: 

Dispatch Publishing Co., Inc., Rosewell, N. 
Mex., construction permit, 1,500 kc., 100 w., 
unlimited. 

Inland Empire Broadcasting Corporation, 
100 w., share _ KGKX. 

Bruce Dennis, owner of the Evening Herald 
and Morning News, Klamath Falls, Oreg., 
permit, 1,210 kce., 100 w., seven 
hours per day. 

Applications dismissed: 

The following applications 
at request of applicants: 

KSTP, National Battery Broadcasting Co., 
St. Paul, Minn., construction permit, 1,460 


are dismissed | 


| ke., 10 kw., plus 15 kw., experimental. 


KSTP, National Battery Broadcasting Co.., | 


| St. Paul, Minn., modification of license, 1,460 | 


ke., 10 kw., plus 15 kw., experimental. 
Albert E. Pierce, Chicago, Ill.. construction 
permit, 5,525, 11,050, 6.290 ke., 350 w. | 


KGA, Northwest Broadcasting System, Inc., | - 


Spokane, Wash., construction permit, 900 kc., | 
1 kw.. 215 kw., local sunset. 
WLBC, D. A. Burton, Muncie, Ind., mod- 
ification of license, 1,310 ke., 50 w., unlimited. 
C. P. Soule, F. L. Spalding and S. M. Soule, 
doing business as Intermountain Broadcasters, | 


Pocatello, Idaho, construction permit, 900 kc., | 
250 w. 


= 


And Reports Filed by Examiners 


| North Birmingham to points in Buffalo-Pitts- 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 0n 


No. 22969.—State of New York, Department | 
of Agriculture and Markets, et al. v. New 
York Central Railroad Co. et al., Peaches. 
Rates on fresh peaches, in carloads, from 
points in New York to destinations in offi- 
cial territory, including St. Louis, Mo., and 
Louisville, Ky., found 
extent that they exceed or may exceed 60} 
per cent of the corresponding first-class rates 
prescribed in Eastern Class Rate Investiga- 
tion, 164 I. C. C. 314. 

No. 24061.—J. C. Famechon Co. v. 
Northern Rat!way Co. et al., Potatoes. 
for reparation based on the inapplicability 
of the rate charged on one carload of po- 
tatoes from Foreston, Minn.,*to Manila, Ark., 
found barred. Complaint dismissed. 


Great 


No. 24195.—Powerine Co. v. Belt Railway Co. | 


of Chicago. et al.. Oil. 
petroleum lubricating oil, 


Rates charged on 
in carloads, from 
ver, Colo., found not unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

Finance Docket No. 5226.—South Plains & 
Santa Fe Railway Control. Supplemental 
order issued authorizing the acquisition by 
the Panhandle & Santa Fe Railway Company 
of control by modified lease of the railroad 
Plains & Santa Fe Railway 
Company. Previous report 105 I. C. C. 507: 

No. 23503.—Gentile Bros. Co. v. Railway Ex- 
press Agency. Inc., Strawberries. 

1. Express rates charged on fresh straw- 
berries, in carloads, from Plant City and Gal- 
loway, Fla., to Cleveland, Ohio, Detroit, Mich., 
and Louisville, Ky., found inapplicable. Ap- 
plicable rates found not unreasonable. 
aration awarded. 

2. EXpress rates charged on 


fresh straw- 


berries, in carloads, from Dover, Fla., to In- | 


dianapolis. Ind., found applicable but unrea- 
sonable. Reparation awarded 

No. 24047.—Roessler 
Co., Inc., v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
et al.. Ammoniacal Liquor. 

Rate charged on ammontacal liquor, in tank- 
car loads, from Midland, Mich., to East Side, 
Philadelphia, Pa., found applicable. Ap- 
plicable rate found unreasonable. Repara- 
tion awarded. — 

The Commission also made public pro- 
pesed reports of its examiners in rate 


cases, which ere summarized as follows: | 


No. 24196,—Standerd Briquetie Fuel Co. v. 
Atchison. Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. 
et al., Coal. Rate on bituminous coal briq- 
uettes, in carloads, from Kansas City, Mo.,. to 
points throughout Kansas and Nebraska, 
found unreasonable. Reasonable rates pre- 
scribed. 

No. 24039.—Havnes Brothers v. The Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. et al., 
Boilers. Rates on one carload of boilers from 
Lovell, Okla., to Shreveport, La., not shown 
to be unreasonable, unduly prejudicial, or 
discriminatory. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 24397.—American Tyr Products Co, v. 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., Creosote 
Oil. Rate charged on one tank-car load of 
creosote oil (coal tar oil) 
Ala., to Nashville. Tenn., 
Revaration awarded. 

No. 23662.—W. K. M. Co., 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
wav Co. et al. Tron er Steel Stampings. 
Rate on iron or steel stampings from Toledo, 
Ohio. to Wouston found not unrea- 
onable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 24021 and Re's*ted Cactes.—Burning Oil 
Distributors’ Assecia*ion et al., v 
Southern Railway Co, et al., 


found inapplicable 


Inc., v. Cleve- 


Oil Distillate. 


| Sept. 25 made public decisions in rate | 
|cases, which are summarized as follows: 


Rates charged on petroleum oil distillate, in 
tank-car loads, from points in Arkansas, Kan- | 
ses, Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma and Texas | 
to destinations in Illinois, Indiana. Iowa, | 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska and Ohio 


|found to have been applicable and not un- 


| reasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


unreasonable to the| 


Claim | 


Rep- | 


| the extension of a line of railroad 


| Wyoming 
| Railroad Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Coraopolis, Pa., to Den- | 


| et al. 





& Hasslacher Chemical | 


| Harrison, N. J., v. 


| land, Ohoi, v. 





from Woodward, | 


Louis Rail- | 


Abilene & | 


|; Company. 
| rough 


dismissed. etc 

No. 23818.—State Corporation Commission | 
of Virginia v. Pennsylvania Railroad Co. et | 
al., Vegetables. Rates on fresh and green 
vegetables, in carloads, from points in Vir- | 
ginia to destinations in official and south- 
ern classification territories found 6 
able. Reasonable rates prescribed for the 


future. 
The Commission also made public an) 
examiner's proposed report dealing with 


t i , which | 
1s summarized as follows: | 


No. 23815.—Public Service Commission 
Vv. 


of | 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy | 
et al. Extension of railroads 
in Fremont County, Wyo., by construction of | 
& connecting line between Booneville and 
Shoshoni, and of a branch line through the | 
United States Reclamation Service Riverton 
project to Pavilljon, not shown to be re- 
quired in the interest of public convenience 
and necessity. The complaint should be dis- 
missed, 

Railway rate complaints filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have 
ass been announced as follows: 

0. 24712.—Columbian Gasoline Corporation. | 
Archibald, La., v. Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Naphtha, Against a rate of 49.5 cents 
per 100 pounds on tank car shipments of 
naphtha from Tampa, Tex., to Archibald via 
Sweetwater, Tex., as unjust and unreasonable. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of a joint through commodity rate of 
2712 cents or such other retes as the Com- 
mission may deem just and reasonable, and 
reparation. 

No. 24713.—Southern Asbestos Company. 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 
et al. Textile spools. Unjust, unreasonable | 
and excessive rates and ratings on textile 
spools, iron or steel, in cases, from Charlotte, 
N. C., to Ansonia, Conn., the shipments hav- 
ing been alleged to have been eroneously de- 
scribed in the bills of lading and therefore | 
were accorded an improper classification rat- 
ing. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
establishment and application in the future 
on shipments of textile spools, iron, steel or 
wooden, cases both carload and less carload 
oe = Seren waiee Commission may 
eem just and reasonable and repar 
soqas.eo. Pparation of 

No. 24714.—Allied Oil Company, Inc., Cleve- 
The Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town Railroad Company et al. Liquid petro- 
leum asphalt. Against alleged unjust and 
unreasonable rates on shipments of liquid 
petroleum asphalt from Lawrenceville and 
other points in Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia to 
destinations in official classification territory 
including Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, New York, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Ask for 

and desist order, the establishment of 

s of rates or ratings which the Commis- 
sion may deem reasonable and just and rep- 
aration to that basis 

No. 24715.—Carthage Marble Corporation, 
Carthage, Mo., v. Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Marble. Against rates on imported 
quarried marble from New Orleans 
to Carthage as unjust and unreasonable to 
the’ extent it exceeded a subsequently estab- 
lished rate of 301, cents, and reparation. 


No, 24716.—Traux Traer Coal Co., Voltaire,titled to. 


City, Okla., on Sept. 11, 1931, for the pur- 


companies covering the first eight months | 


| ing a reduction in the importation of crude} 


| tion of any refined products or by-prod- 


pose of enlisting your assistance in secur-| of 1931. 


3 . The Standard of New Jersey from its 
oil and its refined preducts into the United! statement, has imported mostly crude oil, 


States, beg leave to recommend that the | no gasoline and only a small amount of| 
importing companies be requested by you,! fuel oil. The total importations for the 
during the remainder of 1931 and as long| year 1930 were 22,025,667 barrels, and for 


| thereafter as the stabilization program is the first six months of 1931, 10,859,124 bar- 


enforced by the principal oil producing} 


rels, or at the annual rate for 1931, of) 
States, to forego completely the importa-| 


21,718,248 barrels. If this company con-| 
tinues to import at the same rate for the| 


ucts of crude oil into this country, and) jast half of the year as for the first half, | 


| N. Dak., 


| that the importation of crude oil be lim-| 


ited to an amount not in excess of 140,000 
barrels daily. 

In line with the program approved by 
representatives of all the principal oil pro- 
ducing States at the Oklahoma City con- 


ference restricting the total domestic pro-| 


duction of the United States to 2,379,000 
barrels daily, it is further suggested that 
these importing companies, who are the 
principal producers in Mexico and Scuth 
America, be requested to limit the pro- 


/ duction in Mexico and South America to) 


a total not in excess of 531,000 barrels 
daily. 

In view of the great emergency now ex- 
isting in the domestic oil fields and mar- 
kets and the serious distress ~because of 
unemployment in the oil producing 


| States, we feel we would be justified in 


asking for an absolute cessation of im- 


| portations of crude oil, as well as refined 


oil in order to ameliorate conditions and 
restore to the people of these States their 
former purchasing power now so sadly 


|lacking on account of the demoralized 


price for crude oil upon which not only 
the oil industry, but all allied and kindred 
industries must depend. 

We believe that American capital and 
labor at home should have first considera- 
tion and be protected so far as possible; 
that it would be little less than a national 
crime to permit a continuance of the 
present situation when conditions will be 
so greatly improved by curtailing impor- 
tations of oil and utilizing so far as pos-| 
sible our own supply for domestic needs. | 
For a considerable period of time those 


v. Chicago & Eastern Illinois Rail-| 
road et al. Power shovels. Against a com- 
bination rate of 12712 cents per 100 pounds 
on carload shipments of power shovels from 
Evansville, Ind., to Voltaire, N. Dak., as un- 
just and unreasonable to the extent it ex- 
ceeded charges which would have accrued 


| under the application of a fifth-class rate of 


5712 cents plus 55 cents beyond Minneapolis. 
Ask for cease and desist order, the establish- 
ment of just and reasonable rates, and rep- 
aration. 


No. 24717—Southern Cement Company, 
North Birmingham, Ala., v. The Alabama 
Great Southern Railroad et al. Cement. Un- 
just and unreasonable rates on cement from 


burgh zone and points in Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, District of Columbia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa as to west Bank Mississippi points only, | 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan | 
as to Dower Peninsula only, Missouri, as to 
west bank Mississippi River only, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey and New York due in part) 
to the absence of joint through rates, or 
such rates which cannot be checked through | 
alleged faulty construction of tariff regula-| 
tions. Ask for cease and desist order, the 
establishment of rates which will be just 
and reasonable and reparation of $15,000. | 


No. 24718.—White Eagle Oil Corporation, | 
Kansas City, No., v. Big Fork & International | 
Falls Railway et al. Road oil. Complainant 
as successor to, the White Eagle Oil and 
Refining Company, attacks rates on carload | 
shipments of road oil, or liquid asphalt, from 
its refinery as Casper, Wyo., to destinations 
in northwestern Minnesota, as unjust, and 
unreasonable. Ask for cease and desist order, 
the establishment of just and reasonable 
rates and reparation. 

No, 24719.—Jack Bros. & McBurney Com- 
pany, Brawley, Calif. v. Southern Pacific 
Company et al. Watermelons. .Ask for rep- 
aration on account of alleged unlawful 
charges on carload shipments of watermelons 
from Westmoreland, Calif., to Butte, Mont., 
diverted in transit (due to washouts) to Dish- 
man, Wash. 

No, 24720.—Pruitt Commission Company, 
Inc., San Antonio, Tex., v. Beaumont, Sour 
Lake & Western Railway et al. Bananas and 
Coconuts. Unjust and unreasonable rates on 


imported shipments of bananas and coco-| 


nuts, in straight or mixed carloads, from 


New Orleans, Galveston, El Paso and Laredo | 
cease and desist | 


to San Antonio. Ask for 
order, the establishment of just and rea- | 
sonable rates, in straight or mixed carloads, 
minimum 20,000 pounds, and reparation. 

No, 24721.—Port Gibson Oil Works, Inc., 
Port Gibson. Miss., v. Columbus & Green- 
ville Railway et al. Ceal. Against various 
carloed rates on shipments of coal. from 
points in Alabama and Kentucky to Port 
Gibson, aS unjust and unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded rates suggested by com- 
plainants as just and reasonable, which rates 
they asked to have for the future or such 


other rates as the Commission may deem | 


just and reasonable, and renara‘ion. 

No, 24722.—Hyman-Michaels Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., v. Chicago, Kalamazoo & Sasinaw 
Railroad et al. Scrap Iron or Steel. Ex- 
cessive and unlawful rates in excess of 70 
per cent of the contemporaneous sixth-class 
rates on shipments of scran iron or steel, 
for remelting purposes only and articles tak- 
ing same rates from Albion, Augusta, Gales- 
burg, Grand Rapids, Haslip, Jackson, Kala- 
mazoo, Lansing. Mason, Richland Junction, 
and St. Johns, Mich., to points in Ohio, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania and Illinois. Ask for 


cease and desist order, the establishment of | 


just and reasonable rates and reperation of 
$10,000, or such other sum as the Commis- 
sion may determine. 

No. 24723.—Marinette & Menominee Box 
Company, Marinette, Wis., v. Chicago & North 
Western Railway et al. Lumber. Unjust, un- 
reasonable rates and combination on ship- 
ments of lumber. to Marinette from points 


in Washington, Oregon, Iowa, Idaho, Montana, | 


Wyoming, Nevada, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota. Minnesota, Nebraska and California 
stopped in transit at Marinette for manu- 
facture into box shooks, and reshipped to 
South Bend via Qhicago and Chicago Junc- 
tion and uniustly discriminatory. Ask for 
waiver of collection of alleged undercharges 
end such other relief as the Cammission 
hall determine that complainant is en- 


|compared with 1930 of 29.5 per cent. B 
/the statement reflects that the curtail-| 


the total reduction in importations in 1931 
;over 1930 would be only the nominal 
amount of 307,419 barrels. It was our 
understanding that commencing in April 
|an effort would be made by all the im- 
porting companies to reduce imports in 
1931 as compared with 1930 by at least 
25 per cent. 


Statements Cited 


On Oil Imports 


The statement of imports by Shell, 
Union Oil Corporation and Asiatic Pe- 
troleum Corporation, shows crude oil im-| 
ports for the entire year 1930 of only) 
185,000 barrels, and for the first eight | 
months of 1931, 185,544 barrels, or at the} 
annual rate, of 278,316 barrels, which is | 
an increase of a little over 50 per cent. 
However, the amount is comparatively | 
small. Their gasoline imports for 1930) 
were 8,102,043 barrels and for the first 
eight months of 1931, 3,458,350 barrels, | 
or at the annual rate for 1931 of 5,187,-} 
525 barrels, which would be a decrease} 
in imports of gasoline for 1931 of 35.9 
per cent. 

Their statement also shows a decrease 
of 18.3 per cent in imports of gas and 
fuel oil in 1931 as compared with 1930. 
Should these companies continue at the) 
same rate of importation for the re- 
mainder of the year 1931, they will have 
substantially complied with the under- 
standing regarding importations for 1931, 
which understanding was had, so we are) 
informed, about the last of March of this 
year. However, we feel it necessary in 
the interest of our domestic labor situa- 
tion that imports of refined products 
should be stopped altogether. 

The statement of the Venezuela Gulf 
Oil Company shows a daily average im- 
port of crude oil for the year 1930 of 
65,605 barrels, or a total for the year of 
23,955,764 barrels, while the total imports 
of said company for the first eight months 
of 1931 were 11,317,139 barrels, or at the 
annual rate of 16,975,708 barrels, which 
would refiect a curtailment for aged 

ut | 


ment for 1931 will probably be greater | 
than the percentage above indicated, be- 
cause the imports for August, 1931, were 
only 33,921 barrels daily. The Gulf Com- 
pany has imported nothing but crude oil. | 
From the above it appears that they have 
more than lived up to the understanding 
of last Spring. 

We are also attaching hereto state- 
ments covering the general import situa- 
tion, prepared at our request under the 
direction of Dr. J. W. Frey, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and which we believe | 
you will find helpful in considering this 
matter. 

Our recommendations are made to you) 
after a thorough study of the past and 
present world production figures. We be- | 


| lieve the importing companies can, if they 


will, cooperate in curtailing importations 
without endangering or seriously injuring 
their investments. It seems to us that 
they can as well hold their reserves in 
South America as in the United States, 
and by so doing be of great assistance 
to the oil industry of this country. 

We can only urge that without your, 
good offices curtailment of foreign im- 
portations is impossible. We assure you 
in advance of the appreciation of the 
21,000,000 of people living in the oil States 
who aze chiefly dependent for their pros- | 
perity upon this industry and the indus- 
tries allied therewith. 

We believe it only fair to the importing 
companies to add that a majority of them 
|have displayed a spirit of cooperation and 
|@ sympathy for the oil-producing States. 
|They have indicated a desire to be of 
further assistance. Nor do we, with your 
| help, anticipate serious resistance to this 
|curtailment program for imports from 
| those companies which appear at present 
|lacking in the American viewpoint. 

The Committee will await the success 
lof your good offices with much interest. 


New Mexico Governor 


Urges Oil Embargo 


\ : : 
|Telegrams Requesting Action 
Sent to 11 States 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., Sept. 25. 


Gov. Arthur Seligman has sent tele- 
| grams to the Governors of Colorado, Utah, 
| Montana, Pennsylvania and California, 
{asking them to joint him and the Gov- 
ernors of Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
Kansas, Kentucky and Arkansas in urging 
President Hoover to ask Congress for au- 
thority to place an embargo on oil impor- 
tations or to recommend a tariff on crude 
oil. The mesage follows in full text: 

Governors of seven oil-producing States 
recentiy joined with me in requesting the 
| President to use all legal means at his: 


lishment of a central warehouse in Salt 
Lake City for the purpose of food and fuel 
distribution during the emergency. Two 
carloads of peaches were distributed to 
the needy last week. The Borden Milk 
Condensery at Logan resumed operations 
on Sept. 14, after eight weeks’ layoff which 
returns 35 men to work and again starts 
— of a monthly pay roll of 


Seaitle 


Seattle, Wash.: The Seattle City Council 
has passed and the Mayor has signed the 
necessary legislation for a bond issue mak- 
ing approximately $360,000 available for 
civic improvements. It is estimated that 


» 


about half of this sum will go direct to: ™ 


labor which at prevailing wage scale will 


| provide 321 men with work for 100 days. 


On Sept. 16, contract for the construction¥ 


|of approaches to a new bridge at a cost 
| Of $116,000 was let. 


The estimate of the 
Pacific Northwest Railway Advisory Board 
regarding estimated carloadings fourth 
quarter of 1931 shows an indicated shrink- 
age of about 9 per cent compared with the 
final quarter of 1930. 


Portland, Oreg. 


Portland, Ore.: In furtherance of the 
efforts reported last week to distribute 
available work over the greatest number, 
nearly 100 employers of labor in Portland 
and Multnomah County have adopted a 
formal resolution to establish a six-hour 
day without any change in the hourly 
rate of pay. This plan excludes the so- 
called key men and executives where exi- 
gencies would preclude sharing work with 
the unemployed. 

A packing plant at McMinnville, Ore., 
has offered the use of its equipment and 
supplies for one week for the canning of 
supplies for the needy. Farmers and or- 
chard owners have donated their surplus 
products and the trucks to haul the sup- 
plies free, while club women and others 
have donated their services free in order 
to help the cause. It is believed that 
thousands of needy families who other- 
wise would be faced with a lack of food 
this Winter will be provided for in this 
manner. ¢ 

Portland realtors report an increased 
demand for business space. Among re- 
cent construction awards are included a 
natural gas plant and pipe lines to be 
erected immediately at Thedalles, and 
several road jobs at Kelso, Wash., to cost 
$43,000. 


San Francisco 


San Francisco, Calif.: The supervisors 
of this city went on record in favor of a 
bond issue to enable the Board of Educa- 
tion to enlarge its building program. This 
program is to extend over a period of two 
years, and involves the expenditure of 
around $3,560,000. This move on the part 
of the supervisors is one of the major 
plans for relief of the unemployed as it 
would afford employment for around 500 
skilled mechanics and an equal number 
of unskilled laborers. The supervisors are 
undecided as yet as to what means will 
be adopted to provide for unemployment 
relief this Winter, but the concensus of 
opinion of this group is that it is neces- 
sary to raise the fund without increasing 
taxation. 

R. G. Dunn and Company reports a 
slight improvement in the retail field, es- 
pecially among the smaller steres. A con- 
siderable increase over last year in tour 
ist trade into California has been experi- 
enced so far this year. For the first cighy 
months of 1931, compared with the sami 
period a year ago, automobile passengers 
into the State increased around 50,000, 
and the number of>cars entering the 
State increased 25,000. 


Los Angeles 


Los Angeles, Calif.: Los Angeles during 
the first two weeks of September cele- 
brated the fiesta marking its 150th birth- 
day, preparations for which gave tempo- 
rary employment to several hundred, 
General conditions, however, have re- 
mained unchanged for the past month, 
and the number, seeking aid from relief 
organizations is constantly increasing, ac- 
cording to the Director of Unemployment 
Relief for Los Angeles County. Extremely 
hot weather has injured most crops, but 
has tended to stabilize prices of food- 
stuffs. _Dunn’s local report states that 
while citrus fruit shipments are less than 
in the previous month, they are above a 
year ago. 


disposal to temporarily prohibit impor- 
taion of foreign crude oil. The President 
replied that he had no authority to in- 
voke an embargo but had submitted our 
request to Tariff Commission. 

Would you be willing to join with me 
and, other Governors of oil-producing 
States in another appeal to President 
to the effect that he will request the 
coming Congress to either allow him to 
place an embargo on importation cf crude 
oil whenever conditions should warrant 
or recommend to Congress that a tariff 
be placed on foreign crude oil for the 
reason that since the shutdown in Okla- 
home and Texas fields foreign importa- 
tions have inereased, thus nullifying the 
stabilizing effect on oil industry = 
might have resulted from such recént 
shutdowns. 

Should this meet with your approval 
kindly advise and I will immediately pre- 
pare wire to this effect. 
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Of Montana Are 4e Criticized by Secretary Doak 


Summary of Financial Sta- 
tistics for 1930 Is 
nounced by Bureau of the 
Census 


Revenue receipts of the State Govern- 
ment of Montana during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1930, aggregated $13,135,- 
098, or $24.41 per capita, this amount hay- 
ing been $5,319,249 more than the total 
payments for the year, exclusive of pay- 
ments for permanent improvement, but 
$307,302 less than total payments includ- 
ing permanent improvements, the Census 
Bureau has just announced. The State’s 
total funded or fixed debt outstanding 
on June 30, 1930, was $5,605,252, statistics 
show. The statement follows in full text: 

The Bureau of the Census announces a 
summary of the financial statistics of the 
State of Montana for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1930. The per capita figures for 
1930 are based on an estimated popula- 
tion of 538.000. These statistics were com- 
piled by H. K. Gaw Jr., Deputy State 
Auditor. 

Expenditures 


The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the genera) departments of 
Montana amounted to $7,404,970, or $13.76 
per capita. This includes $1,802,694, ap- 
portionments for education to the minor 
civil divisions of the State. In 1929 the 


per capita for operation and maintenance‘ 


of general departments was $12.95, and 
in 1917, $8.46. The interest on debt in 
1930 amounted to $410,879; and outlays 
for permanent improvements, $5,626,551. 
The total payments, therefore, for op- 
eration and maintenance of general de- 
partments, interest, and outlays were $13,- 
442.400. The totals include all payments 
for the year, whether made from current 
revénues or from the proceeds of bond 
issues. 

Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $6,293,033 was for highways, $890,- 
498 being for maintenance and $5,402,535 
for construction. 


Revenues 


The total revenue receipts were $13,135,- 
098, or $24.41 per capita. This was $5,319,- 
249 more than the total payments of the 
year, exclusive of the payments for perma- 
nent improvements, but $307,302 less than 
the total payments including those for 
permanent improvements. Property and 
special taxes represented 18.2 per cent of 
the total revenue for 1930, 19.5 per cent 
for 1929, and 23.1 per cent for 1917. The 
increase in the amount of property and 
special axes collected was 62.5 per cent 

¥ from 1917 to 1930, and 3.5 per cent from 
1929 to 1930. ‘she per capita property and 
special taxes were $4.44 in 1930, $4.28 in 
1929, ard $2.92 in 1917. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State o*icials, represented 6 per cent of 
the total revenue for 1930, 6.3 per cent for 
1929, and 5.7 per cent for 1917. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 36.8 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1930, 36.4 per cent for 1929, and 28.7 
per cent for 1917. 

Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other incorporated companies and of 
sales tax on gasoline, while those from 
nonbusiness licenses comprise chiefly 
amounts paid for hunting and fishing 
privileges. The sales tax on gasoline 
amounted to $3,005,015 in 1930 and $2.,- 
661,875 in 1929, an increase of 12.9 per 
cent. The revenue derived from motor 
vehicle licenses is credited to the counties. 


Indebtedness 

The total funded or fixed debt 
standing June 30, 1930, was $5,605,252. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $3,121,- 
226, or $5.86.per capita. In 1929 the per 
capita net debt was $6.09, and in 1917, 
$1.91. 

The assessed valuation of property in 
yMontana subject to ad valorem taxation 
was $443,082.816; the amount of State taxes 
levied was $2,023,242; and the per capita 
levy, $3.76. In 1929 the per capita levy 
was $3.57, and in 1917, $3.60. 


out- 


Federal Liens Prior 
In Livestock Loans 


Government Requires Propor- 
tionate Part of Security - 


(Continued from Page 2.] 

asked that the Government be given the 
first mortgage Rather, we have asked 
merely that the present mortgagee share 
his security with us in such proportion as 
the amount of his loan and the advances 
made by the Government shall bear to the 
value of the livestock. 

For example, if the Government lends 
$18 per head and the present mortgagee 
holds a lien for $36 per head, such mort- 
gagee would, in event of sale of the prop- 
erty, receive $2 to each $1 the Govern- 
ment might collect. If he holds $54 to 
our $18, he would collect $3 to our $1, and 
so on proportionately. 


Regulations Protested 

Vigorous objections are being made by 

ortgage holders in these States to this 
part of our regulations. It seems to be 
the view that the Government should ad- 
vance the money for Winter feeding, and 
accept the farmers’ note ,plus such vague 
security as a second mortgage would give. 
This would mean that in the large num- 
ber of cases where the first mortgage is 
equal to or in excess of the value of the 
cattle, the Government would carry fe 


cattle through the Winter, only to have! 


them sold later for amounts which would 
satisfy the present mortgage. 

It would mean in many cases that the 
farmer would be saddled with an addi- 
tional burden of debt, while the Govern- 


ment loans had served only to make the} 


present mortgage holder safe. This would 


be relief for mortgage holders—not for) 


farmers, 


Foreclosure Protection 

Our regulation requiring some partici- 
pation in the first lien is designed to pro- 
tect the farmers from foreclosure. We 
want to help him carry his cattle through 
the Winter. Surely thé protection of the 
farmer is no detriment to the mortgage 
holder. He, of al men, ought to be the 


most intertested in the success of his 
farmer-debtor. His own welfare depends 
upon it. 


Clearly the feeding of the cattle through 
the Winter is a larger measure of pro- 
tection to the mortgagee than any possible 
detriment which might accrue to him 
through sharing his lien proportionately 
for the advances of cash to feed his se-| 
curity. 

In the case of loans made by intermedi- 
ate credit banks, which, under the law have 
no power to waive any part of their lien, it is 
possible to meet the farmers’ needs by in- 
creasing their present loans to cover the 
amount necessary for feed. Where this 
procedure is not practicable, this depart- 
meni is studying means or filling all legiti- | 
mate requirements of the farmers through | 


® a rewriting of the entire chattel indebted- 


Bess. 


An. | 


England and Germany, He Says 





| with energy, determination and Vision it 
will be set to rights. 

This is no time for despondency, be- 
cause a despondent spirit makes for fur- 
ther material depression. Our faces 
should be to the front and our steps 
should be onward. This is the way to 
reach the goal, and no one is so blind 
as not to see that the goal is there. 

Doubtless you know all that your own 
State is doing to relieve the depression 
and such unemployment as exists. I want 
you to know that the Federal Govern- 
ment is doing all that in it lies to put 
activities of all kinds back where they 
were at a time only three years ago. I 
don’t think that any of the leaders of 
men, municipal, county, State, or Federal, 
are asleep. I believe that all 
are wide awake and that this alertness 
is not prompted by self-seeking, but by 
a sense of duty to the people and a whole- 
some desire to serve the country. 

All the States are at work in an en- 
deavor quickly to better things, and to 
start this country of ours rapidly along 
the road to prosperity. The Union of 
States is doing its duty as it sees it, and 
I think it sees it clearly. President 
Hoover long ago took cognizance of things 
that were likely to happen, and to use an 
old expression, took time by the forelock. 
President Hoover has appointed two 
bodies of representative citizens, one to 
look after the matter of work for the 
j}unemployed, and the other to consider 
relief measures for those who are needy, 
or who may become needy through the 
lack of employment during the coming 
Winter. 

In the Department of Labor, of which 
WV am at present the chief, we have an 
Employment Bureau, of which Mr. John 
R. Alpine is the Supervising Director. For 
10 years the Department has had an Em- 
ployment Service, but until recently it 
could do no very extensive work because 
of the lack of funds. The last Congress 
appropriated a sufficient sum of money to 
enable us greatly to enlarge the service 
of that Bureau, so that it could extend its 
work into every State of the Union and 
the District of Columbia. 


Federal Directors 
Now Number 49 


| On authority vested in me by the law 
in the case, I appointed a Federal Di- 
rector of Employment for each State in 
the Union and for the District of Colum- 
bia. There are now 49 of these Federal 
Directors at work energetically in putting 
the jobless in touch with jobs. Of course, 
the Service can not create jobs, but it can 
and does find out where jobs exist and in- 
stantly it makes the connection. Not only 
is the worker served, but the employer is 
served by letting him know instantly 
where labor of the kind that he desires 
can be had. 

I wish to say that the Service thus far 
has worked admirably and in the few 
short months of its life has more than 
justified its existence. 

The President's Organization on Unem- 
ployment Relief, of which Walter S. Gif- 
ford is the Director, already has perfected 
its Organization and is in touch with the 
situation in all parts of the country. The 
replies from governors, mayors 
county officials to the queries which have 
been sent out to them concerning present 
and probable Winter conditions of need 
have been prompt and adequate. 

The spirit of cooperation in all well- 
doing for the needy has been most ad- 
mirable. There seems to be a determina- 
tion everywhere on the part of the States, 
the cities and the smaller communities 
to care for their own. It is the American 
spirit which is being shown everywhere, 
but it can be taken for granted that there 
is no sympathy nor willingness to assist 
more marked in any part of the country 
than in the City of Washington, which 
is the seat of Government, and where 
lives our Chief Magistrate. 


Public Building Program 


Provided by Government 

The Government by virtue of generous 
appropriations made by Congress has pro- 
vided for an extended public building pro- 
gram which will give work to many thou- 
Sands of those who otherwise might be 
jobless. Everything that can be done is 
being done by the officials to prevent dis- 
tress during the coming Winter from be- 
coming acute. It is my belief that this 
situation so appealing to our sympathies 
will be met fully and that suffering will 
be reduced to a minimum. 

We have in this country all the resources 
which make for prosperity. Circumstances 
seem to have conspired to make even those 
ccuntries which have plenty feel the stress 
of poverty. It is hard to explain just how 
such things can happen, but they do hap- 
pen, and when they do happen it is the 
duty of authorities to provide against the 
pinch of them. I believe that all Ameri- 
can officials from the President down are 
doing their full duty in the situation as 
it exists. 

I have not intended to paint a gloomy 
picture, because the portrayal of condi- 
tions in this country is nothing like so 


drab as it is elsewhere. We feel sym- 
pathy with all the world, and it is the 
American belief, I think, that improve- 


ment in one country will mean improve- 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of Sept. ‘25 














New York, Sept. 25—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rate 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


Austria (schilling) ........ 14.0270 
Belgium (helga) .....cscsccscccccss 13.8615 
EE ES TPE Tr rrr er ree 7191 
Czechoslovakia (Krone) ..2....+.0+- 2.9610 
Denmark (Krone) ...-cecececceeeee 20.8000 
England (pound) - 376.1500 
Finland (markKk®) .........ssseeeee 2.5093 
France (franc) 3.9390 
Germany (reichsmark) . 22.6416 
Greece (drachma) 1.2869 
PES. (OOD. ces ckeeckpgwasecs 17.4612 
Saly (lira) ‘ : eae 5.1260 
Netherlands (guilder) .. 40.1776 
Norway (krone) ee 21.8214 
Poland (zloty) va pdaceeeseaee sae 11.2075 
Portugal (esCUdO) .....eseeeseeeee 4.4500 
MOUMNGMID (10) cvacocsrevecccescvcne 5931 
Bein (PESCtR) .-ccesccccccceverese 8.9576 
 CHOOD vn cacccnnutneceecns 25.9277 
Switzerland (franc) ......cssssseee 19.5166 
Yugoslavia (dimar) ......eseseesseee 1.7618 
Maree Mone (BOUET) . i ccicccescvescs 25.1250 
China (Shanghai tael) ............. 32.5000 
China (Mexican dollar) 23.3437 
China (Yuan dollar) .......+....++ 22.0416 
ONES OOO eer tr 27.5000 
Japan (ven) 49.2217 
Singanore (dollar) 46.2090 
Canada (collar) 92.3229 
Cuba (peso) 99.9375 
Mexico (peso) YS B3.1050 
Argentina (peso, gold) 54 9232 
Rrezil (milreis) S100) 
Chile (peso) 12.0625 
Uruguay (peso) 40.NNNn 
Colombia (peso) 96.5700 
Bar silver ...ccccccccccccsccovcccese 21.0000 | 





of them, 


| paternalistic 


| fits, 
and, 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
,ment in other countries. The countries of | 


the world in one sense are neighbors and | 
what effects one effects all. Here in 
Rhode Island you are doing your full duty 
in the present case, and I believe that I 
can say to you that the spirit which you 
are showing is the spirit which a 
are showing in all the States of this great 
Union of ours, 


I am firmly convinced that capital, in- 
dustry and labor in the United States are 
fully capable of adjusting any problem 
that may arise in our economic life, if 
they will only approach the task in the 
proper spirit and at the proper time. The 
present unsettled situation affords no ex-| 
ception, | 


Declares Paternalism Means 
Ultimate Retrogression 


All schemes looking to governmental 
paternalistic enlargements, or the launch- 
ing out into the general field on the part 
of our systems of government is not a 
step in the direction of stability. It ul- 
timately means retrogression. Government 
is established for the maintenance of peace 
and the guidance of internal and inter- 
national tranquility, and not for the pur- 
pose of dictation or domination. Its func- | 
tions are the reverse of the interpreta- 
tions so often placed in many quarters at 
the present. 

If the Government is expected to take 
care of every individual, beyond that of 
seeing that his private and public rights 
of equality and justice are preserved, then 
it must inevitably follow that his private 
initiative and incentive are subservient to 
that same power. Therefore, it seems to 
me that the logical and practical thing 
for all of us to do is to recognize in de-j| 
pression aS in prosperity that our Gov- 
ernment is established upon the broad 
policy of affording opportunity in the pur- 
suit of individual ways of happiness and 
stability. 

It is a poor rule that works only one 
way. In other words, if it is entirely 
proper and just that the Government 
keep hands off of business in periods of 
prosperity, it should likewise keep out of 
business during pericds of ‘depression. Any 
policy inaugurated by the 
Government must carry with it the obli- 
gation to go forward at all times. It 
seems to me that it could not differen- 
tiate in its efforts of a charitable char- 
acter to meet the ebb and flow of eras of 
prosperity or depression. 


| surance 


Serious Obstacles to 
Payment of Benefits 


We, it seems, should in a degree be gov- 
erned not only by our own experience, 
but should take heed of the experiences 
of other nations in the world to the ex- 
tent of giving careful thought to their 
successes and failures along certain lines. 
The present economic depression, involying 
as it does the entire civilized world, and 
the United States in the least degree of 
all, has afforded some outstanding exam- 
ples in other countries besides the United 
States. For instance a number of schemes 
for the payment of unemployment bene- 
or doles, have been undertaken in 
some of the European countries. In each 
instance where the cei.cral government has 
resorted to plans of this kind, it has been 
met with serious obstacles. 

Then, too, our industries are protected 
by a reasonable tariif, thus placing them 
in a better position than would be the 
case if some of the theories or cure-all 
suggestions which have been proposed as 
a solution .f the present difficulties were 
adopted. P 

In England the drain of the dole forced 
the collapse of the labor government, the 
establishment of an emergency or national 
government with dictatorial powers, the 
suspension of the gold standard and 
through demoralizing business and indus- 
try created that which it was intended to 





alleviate, unemployment 

And Germany! In her pleas to the 
governments of other countries for help 
lest her entire political, social and eco- 
nomic structure collapse — a_ collapse 
averted by the President of the United 
States—admits in the balance sheet that 
she exhibits that her troubles are due 


quite as much to the operations of the 
dole and kindred schemes as to the cost 
of renarations. 

But that is not the only cost of these 
schemes. There is the cost in broken mo- 
rale, in decayed manhood and woman- 
hood that leads men and women to lean 
for help upon governments that can not} 
produce—that at the most can only pro- 
tect the individual in what he may pro- 
duce. 


Vigorous Enforcement 
Of Immigration Laws 


Not only is the Administration doing 
everything it possibly can to relieve un- 
employment, but it inaugurated a vigor- 
ous policy of restriction of immigration 
when the President by Executive Order re- 
duced the quotas 90 per cent. This has 
been followed by a vigorous enforcement 
of the immigration laws together with re- 
newed activities in the apprehension and 


deportation of aliens illegally in the 
country 
Without going into detail, let me say 


that instead of 1,300,000 aliens entering as 
in 1913, only 40,000 entered in 1931. Thus 
one may see what has been done to pro- 
tect the jobs of the American workmen. 

For the first time in the history of our 
country the tide of immigration has been 
reversed and for each two entries during 
the last several months there have been 
two and one-half departures. We are also 
taking drastic measures to protect the for- 
eign-born legally within our country by 
apprehending the rackcteers who are prey- 
ing upon them. Right here I extend an 
invitation to any alien properly within 
our boundary to report to the Department 
of Labor’ any attempt to blackmail or 
harass him, and assure him that he will 
be given every protection of his rights. 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 





—= Sept. 23. Made Public Sept. 25 "= 
Receipts 

Customs receipts $1,509,301.02 
Internal-revenue receipts 

Income tax 2,922,334.03 

Miscellaneous internal rev- 
enue . 1,497.205.67 
Miscellaneous receipts 408,124.77 


Total ordinary receipts . $6,.336,965.49 | 





Public debt receipts 311,900.00 
Balance previous day . 
Total 





Expenditures 





General expenditures $5,790,996 .31 
Interest on public debt 289,482.14 
Refunds of receints 3,184,930.91 
Panama Canal 5.951.23 
All other 4,180,639.80 

Total . $13,452,000.39 
Public debt expenditures 1 074.25 


Balance today 624 039 205.22 


Total ..+-scscecececescecees$639,184,270.86 | 


| (alee cerieenianaeaitatatentamiaaies. 


$24. Per Capita Paternalism Has Contributed to Difficulties in 
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|| ON EXECUTIVE BOARD’ 


OF STATE AUDITORS 








T. COLEMAN ANDREWS 


bape State Auditor of Virginia, T. Cole- 

man Andrews, was elected chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of tate Auditors, 
Comptrollers and Breasurers at the 16th 
annual session of the organization, re- 
cently held > Biloxi, Miss. 


Insurance Cases 
Awaiting Disposition 
In Supreme Court 
Dussions avelvbie Control 
Of Companies and Other 


Matters Presented in 
Pending Proceedings 





[Continued from Page 4.] 
justers is contested. The case is before 
the court on appeal from the Georgia Su- 
preme Court. 
Four Federal tax cases also involve in- 
matters. In Spring Canyon Coal 


| Co. v. Burnet, etc., Nos. 334-35, the ques- 
tion is raised as to whether a taxpaying 
corporation which elected to become a 


self-insurer under a State workmen's com- 


pensation act, and set up a reserve thereof, 
is entitled to deduct, in determining its 
income tax, the entire reserve, or only 
payments made therefrom. A claim for 


refund of taxes is involved in the case of 


mutual Life Ins. Co. of New York v. 
United States, No. 149. 
The company filed claim for refund 


within the required time on the specific | 


ground that its mean reserve fund was 
greatly in excess of the amount deter- 
mined by the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. The question is presented of 


whether a second claim based on the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court in the Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co. case, holding 
that a deduction for reserve could not 
be diminished by tax exempt interest, 
be made the basis of the suit, when the 
second claim was filed after the statute 
of limitations had expired. 


In two cases, Bowers, etc., v. Lawyers 
Mortgage Co., No. 355, and United States 
v. Home Title Inc. Co., No. 356, the issue 
is presented of whether mortgage guaran- 
tee and title insurance companies are 
“insurance companies” and hence not sub- 
ject to the capital stock tax imposed by 
the Revenue Acts of 1921 and 1924. 

The foregoing cases, unless otherwise 
noted, are pending on petitions for writs 
of certiorari which have been, docketed 
but not yet formally pregented to the court 
for its action thereon. 

The next article of this series, pre- 
senting a summary, according to 
subject mawger, of the cascs on the 
appellate docket of the Jupreme 
Court of the United States, will be 
published in the issue of Sept. 28.» It 
will relate to cases involving railroads, 
except personal injury cases. 





Insurance on Schools 
Upheld in Ruling 


Board of Eduecation’s Right Af- 
firmed in New Jersey 

Trenton, N. J., Sept. 25. 

Attorney General William A. Stevens 

has just upheld the right of the State 

Board of Education to place insurance on 

State school buildings without the inter- 


vention of other State departments. The 
question was raised at the last meeting 
of the Board when a representative of 
the State Comptroller's Department con- 


tended that his authority included the in-j| 


suring of educational buildings the same 
as other State property. 


Members of the Board took the position | 


that they could obtain better rates and 
more advantageous policies by handling 
the insurance themselves and since they 
would be held responsible in case of fire 
loss, they should have control of the in- 
surance coverage. 

“If insurance is required to be main- 
tained for the protection of the State 
upon property, whether real or personal, 
under the control and management of 
the State Board of Education,” Attorney 
General Stevens ruled wpen the matter 
was ‘referred to him, “such insurance in 
my opinion ought to be perfected by the 
State Board of Education, because the 
school law is very clear in giving to the 
State Board the control and management 
of these schools. 

“In writing the above I am not un- 
mindful of the provisions of the act 
creating the office of Comptroller of the 


Treasury which requires, among other} 
things, that the Comptroller shall take 
general charge and_ supervision of all 


rights, interests and property of the State. 
This is a very old statute and necessarily 
must give way to the provisions of the 
present school law previously cited.” 


Gold Imports in Week 
Exceed Two Millions 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 25.—The gold 
report of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York for the week ended Sept. 23 
hows total imports of $2,492,000, com- 
prising $1,490,000 from Canada, 


from Mexico and $155,000 chiefly from 
Latin American countries Exports to- 
taled $847,000 consisting of $615,000 to 
Holland, $211,000 tc France, $11,000 to 
Switzerland and $10,000 to €zechoslo- 
vakia. The net change in gold earmarked 
for foreign account showed an. increase 


of $121,586,000. 


$847,000 | 


STATE BANKING 
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Sound Credit Held Essential 


| 
| 





| accommodations, and it is found mutually 
| profitable to buyer and seller to operate 
'on a credit basis, so also does this con- 
| dition exist in trading with buyers abroad. 


Competition with trade rivals on credit 
terms is rarely, if ever, justified, and 
American exporters should investigate 
with considerable care recommendations 
/of their foreign sales agents to meet long- 
| term credit offerings of European sellers 
|in the world’s markets, unless there can 
be shown a justification for long unse- 
cured credit terms based on a definite 
| knowledge by the grantor as to why long- 
term accommodation is required by the 
| buyer, as well as his ability to meet the 
obligation when due. 

Lack of attention on the part of the 
American exporter to this important fea- 
ture of selling in the markets abroad not 
only works to the disadvantage of the 
individual exporter, but makes it difficult 
for the experienced and careful exporter 
to sell freely, 
competition in credit terms not justified 
and extremely unsound. 

It is important to know what terms are 


terms. An exporter who has firmly estab- 


lished his product in a particular foreign | areas participation by American exporters | 


country has probably established, along 
| with his sales work, certain definite terms 
to be granted to customers of the same 


lbranch of business and of the same/|the leading foreign exporters to those| 


standing. 

He recognizes that the granting of cer- 
|tain terms to one importer obligates him 
|to give the same consideration to another 
importer in the same market, although it 
may seem likely that one importer might 
be regarded as a more important medium 
of distribution th@m the other. Assuming 
that there are good reasons why exporters 
must be prepared to give credit, there are 
equally good reasons why similar firms 
trading in the same branch of business 
should be accorded similar treatment. 


In attempting to arrive at the “usual” | 


| terms prevailing in a market, one’s deduc- 
tions must be drawn from transactions 
{based on long experience. There is, in 
fact, no rule that can be applied in de- 
| termining the terms that are to be granted 
|} to a certain buyer of a certain commodity 
in a given market. Firms of inferior 
standing are likely to demand long credit 
—frequently on the argument that foreign 
competitors are offering more favorable 
credit treatment. American exporters are 
generally regarded as opposed to granting 
extended credit. Individual transactions 
must be considered as such, from a credit 
standpoint, and in order to meet eco- 


nomic conditions in the land of the buyer | 


it may at times be necessary for the ex- 
porter to deviate from a definitely estab- 
lished credit policy. 


Rate of Turnover 
Considered In Deductions 


From an individual as well as from a na- 
tional standpoint, the measure of credit 
takes into consideration the average rate 
of turnover in a particular business and 
the time involved in shipping merchandise 
from the point of manufacture or origin 
to the foreign distributor's door. Export- 
ers may also make their deductions from 
the usual terms generally granted to firms 
in the same branch of business and of the 
same relative financial standing. 

Consideration of the individual importer 
is exemplified in the case of the large im- 
‘porting houses which have been long es- 
tablished, are firmly entrenched commer- 
cially, and are of high reputation locally. 
These houses prefer to be sold on an! 
Open-account or cash basis, with docu- 
ments sent directly to them instead of to 
banks. Such firms expect and are granted 
regular discounts, and there is probably 


To Permanent Foreign Trade 





‘Department of Commerce Urges Study of Ex-| 
| tension of Terms to Worthy Buyers 
| eel tions 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
}country is to dealers who expect credit | advice of a competent representative com- | 


: 2 : . | 
| mission agent in the matter of terms is 


generally as valuable as information ob-| 
tained from regular credit sources, as it 
has been definitely shown that the finan- 
cial strength of the foreign buyer is only 
| to be considered in the granting of terms. 


The foreign sales agent may be directly 
responsible for losses sustained by Amer- 
ican firms or he may be in a position to! 
protect his principals from credit losses 
and also save the American firm’s interest | 
by eliminating doubtful accounts, recom- 
;mending extension of credit where credit 
is deserved, and maintaining a high sales 
| Volume for the American exporter. The 
American manufacturer must adapt him- 


| 





|self to the local requirements, practices, | 


|and usages of a foreign market. The for-| 
| eign agent or distributor should be one 
|mercial customs of his territory but who 
| is also sympathetic with the problems of 
| his principal, especially the latter's igno- 


as such conditions produce |Tance of certain factors which can be made 


known to the exporter only by a compe- 
| tent representative. 


| Whenever possible, 


{by American exporters. In one or two 
is so limited that the example of Ameri- 
can terms is not a criterion of the true 
situation, and only the terms granted by 


|areas are shown. 


Advices of Consular 
Officers Published 


Several years ago a report on terms was 


country, the information based largely 
data supplied by American 


been obetained, and each of the field offi- 


pare a report for his territory. The re- 
sults were further tabulated and checked, 


tive opinions of the officers of the Consu- 
lar Service of the State Department, the 
Foreign Service of the Department of 
Commerce, and American export trade. 


In conclusion, it must be kept in mind 
that credit “practice” implies standardiza- 
tion, and that, in turn, implies rigidity. 
The proper conduct of credit is based on 


accepted, terms; but strict adherence to 
the “usual” may mean the quitting of 
the offensive, and a weak or no policy 
means confusion and inconsistency. The 
best credit policy, then, must be sufficiently 
flexible to meet individual cases, or un- 


stant; it must incline to the necessity for 
revision to meet a different or unusual 
situation, yet, withal, it should ever be 
strongly influenced by the usual terms, 
under normal conditions. 





Union of South Africa 


To Keep Gold Basis 


Trade Situation Clarified, Says 
Commerce Department 


A decision by the Union of South 
Africa to maintain the gold standard 
was communicated to the Department 
Sept. 25 by the Commercial Attache at 
Johannesburg, Samuel H. Day. 

South African agents have been urged 
to quote in dollars, francs, or gulden until 
further notice, the cablegram said, but 
the trade situation is said to be clarifying. 


nouncement follows: 





no doubt that this method prevents delays 
in the delivery of documents, avoids stor- 
age charges, and saves collection fees. | 
The commodity itself is of prime im- 
portance and is one of the chief determin- 
ing factors in the measure of credit. Ag- 
ricultural equipment, for example, is fre-| 
ouently regarded as a commodity ntcessi- 
tating the granting of liberal and long} 
‘terms. On the other hand, perishable | 
commodities such as certain foodstuffs, | 
jare never the subject of extended terms, 
payment usually being arranged for on a} 
cash-in-advance or letter-of-credit basis. 
|Machinery or special equipment built ac- 
cording to specifications is usually sold 
only against the most secured basis of 
paym@ant possible under the circumstances; 
the distinction between capital goods and 
consumer goods must be considered. 
The law ofgsupply and demand is a| 
potent factor in fixing terms given and/| 
received. If there is a great demand for 
|a particular article importers are generally 
willing to agree to strict terms. If the 
commodity is practically the product of a/| 
monopoly, cash in advance might well be| 
demanded and received. 


Credit Terms Factor 
In Price Market 


On the other hand, highly competitive | 
goods must meet the terms usual in the) 
foreign market; if that market is a price 
market, which is usually the result of ex- 
{treme competition, credit terms are often 
the chief factor in getting business. | 

For a product that is well known on a 
foreign market and has been sold there for | 
many years there may be sufficient de- 
mand to enable the importers to purchase 
yon a cash or short-term basis, long credit | 
not being needed or demanded. However, | 
if the producer is able to turn out con-| 
siderably more of this product than a 
market can consume and is seeking for- 
eign outlets extensively, his eag@rness and 
ability may place the foreign buyer in a 
position to demand long credits as well 
as discounts. 

Commodities which by their very nature | 
might be sufficiently in demand to be sold | 
on a cash basis could be produced so ex- 
tensively that credit terms must be given| 
|to foreign dealers; the importer will de- 
{mand terms because he knows the sellers 
}Or producers must maintain a certain) 
production record in order to utilize their | 
equipment. | 

There is much to be said about the de-| 
gree of confidence existing between the/| 
buyer and seller, and this does not neces- | 
essarily depend upon the actual financial 
standing or commercial reputation of the 
|buyer. Long-established relationship be-| 
|tween these two entities have their influ-| 
jence. Many American companies period-| 
jically send representatives to call on for- 
eign agents and strengthen the friendship 
| already well developed. These representa- 
| tives not only function as salesmen and in-| 
| structors for the foreign distributors but) 
often are in a position to recognize that) 
the foreign distributor must meet a situa-| 
tion which calls for a lengthened credit,| 
which the representative recommends and| 
which might otherwise be refused by the) 
American seller. 

In this connection consider also the se- 





lection of a thoroughly reliable resident|on bankers’ acceptances advanced from| Series Preferred Stock, 


Sales agent or representative who plays | 
the dual part of developing business in his| 
| particular market as well as enhancing 
ithe sales of his American principal, The| 


Africa officially announceo that it has no 
intention of departing from the gold 


standard, according to a cablegram re-| 
| ceived in the Commerce Department from | 
;}Commercial Attache Samuel H. Day at! 


Johannesburg. 


The London exchange rate as established 
on Sept. 23 was as follows, according to 
South African financial advices: Tele- 
graphic transfers, buying rate 15 
cent favor of bank; selling rate 10 per 
agnt favor of customer. Sight drafts, buy- 


jing rate 15.5 per cent of bank; selling 


rate, 9.5 per cent favor of customer. 

Considerable numbers of overseas ex- 
porters, and manufacturers are reported to 
have advised South African agents to} 
quote in dolars, francs, or gulden until) 
further notice. 

The general effect of the United King-| 
dom situation on trade is depressing but) 
the position is said to be clarifying with 
some optimism in regard to increased ex- | 
ports of British goods to South Africa, the| 
advices indicate. | 


Industrial Output Level 
And Employment Steady 


| 
| 
| 
| 


{Continued from Page 1.] 
ing the first three weeks of September, 
prices of livestock, meats, hides and cot- 
ton declined while prices of dairy products 
continued to increase. 

Bank Credit.—Volume of reserve bank 
credit, which had increased by $240,000,- 
000 during the month of August, increased 
further by $70,000,000 in the first part 
of September, and in the week ended 
Sept. 19, averaged $1,265,000,000. 

The demand for the additional reserve 
bank credit arose chiefly from an increase | 
of $295,000,000 in the volume of currency | 
outstanding; there were also further trans- 
fers to the reserve banks by foreign cor- | 
respondents of funds previously employed | 
in the acceptance market, offset in large 
part by a growth of $60,000,000 in the 
country’s stock of monetary gold. 


British Gold Suspension 


Following the suspension of the Gold 
Standard Act by Great Britain, more than 
$100,000,000 in gold was added to the | 
amount held by the Federal reserve banks 
under earmark for foreign account and | 
there was a corresponding decrease in the | 
country’s stock of monetary gold. 

Loans and investments of reporting} 
member banks in leading cities, after de- 
clining in July and the first half of Au- 
gust, showed little change in the three-| 
week period ending Sept. 9. There was a| 
further decline in loans on securities while | 
the banks’ holdings of investments in-| 
creased somewhat. 

In the following weeks the banks added 
$227,000,000 to their holdings of United 
States Government securities when an is- 
sue of $800,000,000 of United States Gov-| 
ernment bonds was brought out, while; 
holdings of other securities were reduced) 
by $40,000,000. Loans on securities con- 
tinued to decline, and all other loans were 
also reduced, contrary to the usual sea-/| 
sonal tendency. | 

Money tates in the open market con- 
tinued at low levels. On Sept. 22 the rate 


seven-eighths of 1 per cent to 1 per cent.) 
Yields on high-grade bonds increased dur- 
ing the last half of August and the first 
part of September, \ 


| who is not only familiar with the com-| 


in the sucteeding| 
usual in the sale of American products | pages terms offered by foreign competitors | 
abroad and what factors influence such | have been shown, as well as those granted} 


compiled after exhaustive research in this} 


exporters. | 
Since that time additional material has} 


cers listed herein was requested to pre-| 


and are now published as the representa- | 


the knowledge of the usual, the generally | 


common conditions, without being incon- | 


The full text of the Department's an-| 


The government of the Union of South | 


per | 


Tax Collections : 
In Missouri Are 


Lower This Year 


Revenue Decrease for Eight 
Months of 1931 Is $1,- 
965,000 Less Than Same 
Period of 1930 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Sept. 25. 


Revenue collections for the first eight 
months of this year are $1,965,000 less 
than for the same period in 1930, ac 
cording to the State Treasurer of Missouri, 
Larry Brunk. If this ratio of decrease ob- 
tains throughout the remainder of the 
1931-1932 biennial period the revenue col- 
lections will be $5,000,000 less than the 
$27,487,000 revenue estimate made by the 
last State Legislature, he stated. 


The principal loss in general revenue 
collections has been in the State income 
tax, which dropped off $1,233,615 during 
the eight months. Inheritance taxes de- 
creased $740,157 during the period and 
= corporation franchise tax fell off $68,- 


Operates Government 


The 1931 Legislature appropriated $191,- 
§72,808 for operating the State government 
this year and next. Of this amount $26,- 
650,017 was against the general revenue 
and $165,022,701 against fees, funds and 
special levies. The governor vetoed $2,- 
245,431 of the general revenue appropri- 
ations and held up $4,140,342 in such items, 
to be released when the money became 
available. 


Among the items held up are $975,437 
for new State buildings at various insti-< 
tutions; $227,000 for the State eleemosy= 
nary institutions; $679,000 of appropria- 
tions for various boards and bureaus of 
the State; $990,000 for new buildings at 
the State penal institutions; $351,050 for 
the University of Missouri; $100,000 for 
the Missouri School of Mines; $337,870 
for the five Stdte teachers colleges of 
Missouri; and $291,985 in miscellaneous 
appropriations. 


Governor Caulfield has announced that 
he intends to make further reductions in 
the appropriations for departments under 
his control, if the revenue losses continue, 

In discussing the situation, he said: 


Branches Not Controlled 


“I have no control over the departments 
of other elective officers but only those 
departments whose administrative heads 
are appointed by me. I have instructed 
all of these departments under me to keep 
well within the appropriations released. 
If any of them disregard appropriation 
holdups and spend more than already 
allowed them, it will greatly complicate 
the financial problem of the State.” 

Governor Caulfield said he believes that 
the State will be able to go through the 
| present biennial period without a deficit, 
|}adding “if conditions do not get worse.” 
|He urged strict economy in every gove 
ernmental department. 


Legislative Session 


Studied in Tennessee 


| 
| 


Governor Lists Conditions of 
Issuing Call 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 25, 
Governor Henry H. Horton has issued 
|@ statement announcing that he will call 
| an extra session of the Legislature “if and 
when” he becomes convinced that no im- 
|}peachment or investigating resolutions 
will be initiated, and that “every disturb- 
ing agency will be kept from the floor.” 

Governor Horton declared that he held 
no fear of impeachment proceedings, such 
action against him having failed at the 
last session of the Legislature, but that 
he believed “that any attempt upon the 
part of a respectable minority to impeach 
the Governor or any other State official 
at this time, with conditions as they are, 
will result in more injury to the State 
than fo: it to default in the payment of 
its obligations.” 

He said that if he concluded to call an 
extra session, no legislation will be in« 
cluded in the call except the following: 

“1. An act to authorize the Funding 
Board to borrow sufficient money (the 
amount to be determined by the Treas- 
urer and other State officials) on short- 
term notes, to take care of the obligations 
of the State. 

“2. An act authorizing the Funding 
Board to issue notes in an amount not 
exceeding $10,000,000 for highway pure 
poses. 

“3. A bill to provide for the better cole 
lection of poll taxes of the State. The 
bill was introduced in the last Legisla- 
ture; it passed the Senate, it would have 
passed the House if it had been voted on.” 

“I agree,” he said, “that no new tax 
should be placed at this time. I see no 
chance for the Legislature to agree upon 
a revenue raising measure. No revenue 
measure could be passed and the revenue 
collected in time to meet the emergency. 
Further, I doubt the wisdom of levying 
new taxes now. 

“The general public is assured there will 
be no default in the payment of both 
principal and interest of the State's out- 
Standing notes and bonds. An extra ses- 
sion is not necessary to meet these obli- 
gations. Without an extra session, the 
schools may suffer for lack of funds, the 
banks will be forced to carry an unnec- 
essary burden, business generally will cer- 
tainly suffer, and even the Confederate 
pensions may not be promptly met. Bad, 
to be sure, but infinitely better than an- 
other long, expensive investigation, and 
an attempt to impeach the Governor and 
other State officials.” 





Pennsylvania Appoints 
Securities Secretary 


HarrissurG, Pa., Sept. 25, 
_ Samuel M. Pursel, of Harrisburg, senior 
investigator for the Pennsylvania Securi- 
ties Commission, has been appointed as 
Secretary of the Commission by William 
D. Gordon, Secretary of Banking, with the 
approval of Governor Pinchot. 








DIVIDEND NOTICE 











Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Dividend No. 27 on Class A Stock 

The Board of Directors has de- 

clared a dividend on the Class A 

Stock of 1/50th of one share of 

Class A Stock, or at the holder's 

election (provided notice is received on or 

before October 10, 1931) payable in $5 Divi- 

dend Series Preferred Stock at the rate of 

1/200th of one share of said Preferred Stock, 

payable November 2, 1931, to holders of record 
at the close of business September 30, 1931. 


Dividend No. 4 on $4 Cumulative 
Preference Stock 


The Board of Directors also declared @ 
dividend on the $4 Cumulative Preference 
Stock of 1/70th of a share of $5 Dividend 
or, at the holder's 
election (provided notiee is received on or 
before October 10, 1931) $1 per share in cash 
payable November 2, 1931, to holders of record 
at the close of business, September 30, 1931, 


M, C, O'KEEFFE, Secretary, 
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ounty Government Reforms 


as Proposed in California + + 


Changes in Present State Laws Advocated by 
Legislative Commission Appointed to Study 
Problem of County Home Rule 


By D. H. BLOOD 


Director, Department of Natural Resources, State of California 


HE most noteworthy recent achievement 
T of the State of California in the field of 

county government was the extended re- 
search made by the Legislative Commission 
on County Home Rule, which submitted its 
report to the 1931 State Legislature. 

The Commission made one of the most ex- 
tended and thorough-going studies of the 
subject ever made in California. The inves- 
tigation touched the systems of county gov- 
ernment in use in virtually every State of 
the Union, and its recommendations em- 
bodied sweeping changes in the present laws 
regulating counties and their governments. 


+ ? 


Among these recommendations was one 
calling for revision of the Constitution of 
California to include: 


1. A short general statement of the broad 
enabling power of the Legislature and of the 
counties. 


2. Elimination of the word “uniform” for 
county government and powers in order that 
there may be a classification of counties for 
the purpose of adopting optional charters 
prepared by the Legislature as well as by 
boards of freeholders in each county. 


3. A freer use of “municipal” powers. 


4. Permission to operate utilities for 
county purposes in case the necessity arises. 

The Commission believed that the estab- 
lishment of special districts should be cur- 
tailed, but wherever created their govern- 
ment should be in the hands of the board of 
supervisors and not of district trustees, ex- 
cept in the case of intercounty joint districts 
or those especially small in area. It strongly 
advised that all records and finances of these 
districts be brought into the offices of the 
recorder, the auditor and the treasurer. 

It was recommended that a further de- 
tailed study be made of the possibility of 
county-city consolidation and of the creation 
of‘larger administrative areas by the con- 
solidation of the areas of counties or the 
particular functions of several counties. 

The Legislature was urged to draft three 
forms of optional charters as outlined in the 
report, one of which could be adopted by the 
electorate of the county to avoid uniformity 
and meet the problems and needs of that 
particular county. These charters, it was 
suggested, should provide: 

1. Distinct separation between the legisla- 
tive and administrative functions of the 
county. 

2. Adequate financial provisions for a 
proper fiscal integration in taxation, fees, 
budgeting, accounting, purchasing, and re- 
porting. The fiscal year should be changed 
to Jan. 1. 

3. A chief executive, either elected or ap- 
pointed, who would coordinate all the func- 
tions of the county and have large appoint- 
ing powers. 

4. Election of the assessor, auditor, district 
attorney, sheriff, and judges only, with an 
option for election of the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

5. Consolidation of the offices of assessor, 
tax and license collector, and treasurer. 

6. For the operation of “municipal” func- 
tions and utilities. 

7. Statement from all candidates for elec- 
tive office setting forth their qualifications to 
hold the office for which they desire election. 

8. Integration of all functions and work 
on highway and bridges. 


+ + 


9. Consolidation of functions or offices 
within the county, between counties, or be- 
tween counties and cities. 

Creation of an Advisory County Commis- 
sion was recommended to continue the study 
of county governments and give advice to 


a ne 


Causes of Heart 
Disease Are 
Diseussed 


By Dr. Theodore 
Cae B. Appel! 
Secretary of Health, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylva- 
nia 


HE decidedly upward curve in the inci- 
dence of fatal heart disease, not only in 
Pennsylvania but throughout the Nation, 

is sufficient reason for everyone of mature 
years to pause and consider the possible part 
they may be playing in this unfortunate sit- 
uation. In fact, without the individual's per- 
sonal cooperation the chances for marked 
improvement in this deplorable condition are 
somewhat slim. 

In the last analysis, heart conditions fall 
into two main classes. First, those resulting 
from other diseases—usually childhood ones; 
and second, those that may be traced to per- 
sonal conduct of omission or commission. 

Preparedness represents the major defense 
against this preeminent hijacker of health. 
It is the one weapon that it cannot usually 
resist successfully. Primarily, individuals of 
mature age must realize that high speed liv- 
ing, excessive use of stimulants and other 
unnatural drains upon vitality such as con- 
sistent lack of proper rest and overexercise 
are likely eventually to backfire in the form 
of a weakened heart. Old Dame Nature ap- 
parently takes a lot of punishment, but she 
never forgets. And one of her most favorite 
methods of reminder is to hit the heart. 
Moderation in all things personal is there- 
fore an exceedingly safe and, in fact, the 
only reasonable rule to follow. 

No matter how good one’s conduct toward 
his body may have been, once yearly a com- 
plete physical examination should be made 
by a competent physician. The master de- 
tective in the form of scientific investigation 
thus applied will nip incipient heart condi- 
tions in the bud; conditions, by the way, 
blissfully unsuspected by the individual. 

If these two main courses of preparedness 
against heart disease were conscientously 
and generally employed, there can be little 
doubt that the present deplorable record 
that it now is making would be effectively 
curtailed. 


county officials on personnel, salaries, taxa- 
tion, budgeting, auditing, legal work, statis- 
tics, and reporting. 

Adoption of its recommendations, the Com- 
mission declared, would lead the way for the 
people of the counties of the State to take 
stock of the county assets, to examine more 
intimately and scientifically its needs and 
abilities, to measure the costs of satisfying 
these needs, to weigh the benefits to be de- 
rived from the changes recommended and 
the freedom to exercise their wishes more 
directly, to discover the leaks and inefficiency 
in the present structure and operation of 
county government, to root out the parasites 
who prey on the revenues and credulity of 
the people, to support the men who lend to a 
more responsive form of government, and to 
provide sound business principles in all the 
operations which the county is called upon 
to perform. 

“California has led the Nation in city and 
county home rule,” the report concluded. “It 
has introduced many innovations in govern- 
mental functions—State, county and munici- 
pal. It has the capacity and the spirit to 
depart from ageworn practices. The oppor- 
tunity is now presented to take the next 
logical step in good government—to bring the 
county operations near to the needs and de- 
sires of the people.” 
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Upon future State Legislatures rests the 
decision whether or not to take advantage of 
that opportunity. 


It is the purpose of this article to deal 
briefly with the subject of county home rule, 
and more specifically with the relation of 
three major State divisions, under the au- 
thor’s direct supervision, with the various 
county governments of California. 

The Department of Natural Resources of 
the State of California, through the State 
Division of Forestry, one of its component 
parts, is rendering invaluable service to the 
counties through the development and super- 
vision of rural fire protection. 

The importance of fire protection to the 
rural districts of California can be realized 
when it is considered that the weather rec- 
ords show that from June 1 until Oct. 1 (and 
of late years on until early December) there 
is little or no rainfall in the valleys and 
foothills of this State. 

In view of the huge losses which they suf- 
fered it is not strange that the rural people 
came to demand fire protection from some 
source. At first they appealed to their boards 
of supérvisors and the sheriffs to assist them 
on going fires, and in some counties effective 
organizations were built up with paid county 
rangers in charge. Other sections took ad- 
vantage of the State law authorizing them 
to create rural fire districts in which all the 
property owners were taxed to provide fire- 
fighting equipment, the fire fighting being 
done on a voluntary basis. The University 
of California, through the Extension For- 
ester, gave fire prevention demonstrations in 
many rural communities, pointing out the 
ways in which fires are started and the 
means of controlling them. 
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It soon became evident, however, that the 
sporadic fire prevention and suppression ef- 
forts in rural communities throughout the 
State were badly in need of correlation, 
which led to the present state-wide system 
under the supervision of the State Division 
of Forestry, which is now protecting not only 
timber and watershed areas outside the 
boundaries of the National Forests, but is 
also protecting grass, grain and structures 
outside unincorporated towns and cities. Al- 
together the State is protecting about 30,- 
000,000 acres of highly inflammable foothill 
and valley cover, all of which is of direct 
value to the farmer and the stockman. 

This protection is not all done at the ex- 
pense of the State, which receives consider- 
able aid from the Federal Government under 
the Clark-McNary Act for the protection of 
timber and watershed areas. The protection 
of areas not so classed lying outside the 
National Forests is borne chiefly by the 
State and cooperating counties. The method 
of cooperation between the State and the 
various counties is fixed through the terms 
of a uniform agreement, which provides that 
in consideration of a specific amount, which 
varies according to the resources and area of 
the county, the State Division of Forestry 
will assume all obligations for the protection 
of the rural parts of the county against fire. 
Agreements of this kind, totaling about $160,- 
000, are in effect in 31 counties in California, 
only five counties in the State maintaining 
their own fire organizations. 

The value of any department of govern- 
ment is measured by accomplishments. When 
legislative enactment in California provided 
for a state-wide survey of areas adapted for 
recreation, and later provided for county 
planning, two milestones marked the prog- 
ress of orderly and systematic procedure in 
the proper function of human affairs. Legis- 
lative enactment is fruitless without poten- 
tial executive force. An efficient personnel 
must be behind every public movement. 

When this survey was provided, Frederick 
Law Olmsted, a landscape architect of inter- 
national reputation, was retained to direct 
the California State Park survey. Mr. Olm- 
sted’s report was approved by the State's 
Chief Executive and the State Park Com- 
mission. This Park Commission has en- 
deavored to adhere to the high standards so 
effectually presented in the Olmsted report. 
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Accomplishments of legislative enactment 
may test the value of a definite and wisely 
planned program. The accomplishments re- 
ferred to are the various areas which the 
State has acquired under the Park Bond Act. 
This act provided for’ a $6,000,000 bond issue, 
this amount to be matched, dollar for dollar, 
by sources other than the State. Approxi- 
mately three-fifths of this amount has been 
matched. This matching has been done by 
private individuals, as John D. Rockefeller 
Jr., in case of the redwood groves, and other 
private donors through the Save-the-Red- 
woods League, also various counties and 
communities. Wherever acquisition has been 
approved, county departments have had a 
share in this fine work. 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


USE OF. PARASITIC INSECTS 
TO PROTECT FRUIT CROPS 


Results of Experiments Conducted by Bureau of Ento- 
mology in Department of Agriculture 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with fruits and vegetables. 


In the following article, Messrs. Porter and White continue their discussion 
of the work of the Divisions of Deciduous Fruit Insects and Truck Crop Insects 
of the Bureau of Entomology, in the control of insect pests which are a handi- 
cap to fruit and vegetable growers, begun in the issue of Sept. 25. 


By B. A. PORTER and W. H. WHITE 


Bureau of Entomology, Department of Agriculture 


N RECENT years there has been an 
{ increasing interest in the possibility 

of the biological control of insects, 
that is, the use of predacious or parasitic 
insects to prey upon the injurious insect 
which we wish to control. In the case 
of the oriental fruit moth, which has 
proved very destructive to peaches in 
practically the entire eastern half of the 
Ynited States, rather effective natural 
control is obtained in New Jersey by a 
number of parasitic insects. Some of 
the most valuable of these beneficial 
forms were found to be festricted in 
their distribution to limited localities in 
the East, and the Bureau of Entomology, 
Department of Agriculture, is now en- 
gaged in sending these parasites to lo- 
calities in which they have not previ- 
ously been found, in the effort to estab- 
lish them at such points to assist in the 
natural control of the fruit moth. 


> +>} 

An interesting study is also being 
made of the possibility of rearing bene- 
ficial insects in enormous numbers for 
liberation at the proper time to obtain 
direct control of insect pests. One ex- 
tremely minute egg parasite, known to 
scientists as Trichogramma minutum, 
has been found to lend itself admirably 
to mass production. 
sitizes a great many different kinds of 
insect eggs and can be reared by millions 
on the eggs of the Angoumois grein 
moth, which can be propagated under 
indoor conditions the year around. The 
plan of procedure is to accumulate a 
large stock of these parasites during the 
Winter and liberate them at the critical 
period in the Spring or early Summer, 
when natural parasitism is at a low ebb. 
This work is still in the early experi- 
mental stages. 

a 

As a specific instance of the service 
which the Bureau of Entomology has 
rendered to the fruit grower may be 
cited the discovery of the effectiveness 
of paradichlorobenzene in the control of 
the peach tree borer. This borer has 
annually been the cause of the death of 
large numbers of peach trees and the 
serious weakening of many more. The 
paradichlorobenzene treatment has 
proved nearly 100 per cent effective, and 
its use has resulted in greatly lengthen- 
ing the life of the average peach or- 


This insect para- . 


chard, and consequently in prolonging 
the period of profitable production. 

h the outbreak of the Mexican 
bean beetle in the Southeast in 1920 it 
became imperative, if the bean crop of 
the East was to be protected from this 
pest, that a remedy be developed. The 
common arsenicals, such as Paris green, 
lead arsenate, and calcium‘, arsenate, 
were found to be decidedly injurious to 
bean foliage. The results of many tests 
showed that a little-known arsenical, 
magnesium arsenate, was not injurious 
to bean foliage. With the improvement 
of the physical qualities of this arsenical 
it has proven to be the most satisfactory 
remedy for the bean beetle as yet de- 
veloped, and with the proper use of the 
chemical the large canning crop of the 
East can be produced with little danger 
of injury from the bean beetle. 


Nicotine dust, a contact insecticide, 
has been adapted for the control of 
plant lice on low-growing vegetable 
crops, such as melons, cabbage, and 
turnip. 

A combination of pyrethrum and sul- 
phur with the proper applicator has 
been a development in the control of 
the celery leaf tier, this insect being a 
very important pest of Winter-grown 
celery crops in Florida. 

A method of handling potato seed 
pieces prior to planting has proven to be 
a satisfactory way of preventing damage 
to the seed pieces by the seed corn mag- 
got. Until this discovery this pest 
caused considerable damage annually to 
the early potato crop of the eastern 
coastal plain. 

> * 

NOTHER valuable contribution has 
~% been the development of the lubri- 
cating oil sprays for the control of the 
San Jose scale. In 1921 and 1922 very 
serious damage was being done to the 
orchards in the southern part of the 
Middle West by the San Jose seale, and 
many hundreds of acres of orchard were 
killed outright. The lubricating oil 
sprays, which had been developed by the 
Tropical Insect Division for use against 
certain pests of citrus in Florida, proved 
highly effective against the San Jose 
scale at low strengths of oil, and the use 
of this material enabled the growers to 
bring the serious outbreak of scale under 
control at a comparatively low cost. 


In the next.of this series of articles on “Fruits and Vegetables,” to appear in 
the issue of Sept. 28, Ida Phelps Rogers, Information Division, Bureau of Home 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, will tell of the studies of fruits and 


vegetables conducted by the Bureay. 


Studying Employment Conditions 
Work of Oklahoma Agency Is Outlined 


By W. A. MURPHY 


State Labor Commissioner, State of Oklahoma 


a 
HE real solution of our unemployment 
problems must come over a period of 
years. We need facts on building plans 
and needs and other public improvements 
for a period five years or more ahead in 
order to work out a permanent plan. 


Relief measures now in progress are for the 
handling of present emergencies. However, 
if we do not get to work on something per- 
manent there will be no end to these emer- 
gencies. 


The executive committee of the State un- 
employment organization is engaged now in 
making a complete survey for Oklahoma, 
showing the needs of the unemployed and 
the public works plans and needs of the 
counties and municipalities and the State 
itself. 


When this survey is completed an effort 
will be made to coordinate the programs of 
the State and its subdivisions so the needs 
of as many of the unemployed as possible 
can be handled. 

Oklahoma is undertaking this unemploy- 
ment relief measure now to prepare to some 
extent for the needs which are sure to arise 
with the coming Winter, when seasonal con- 
ditions result in unemployment even greater 
than at present. 


For the purposes of making our survey, 
the State has been divided into districts in 
charge of district committees. These dis- 
tricts are, in turn, divided into three divi- 
sions, each in charge of a committee. 


The divisional committee chairmen divide 
their territory into county commissioner dis- 
tricts or municipal wards, or both. 

To facilitate the work of the committees 
a number of forms have been prepared. 

Form “A” is used to obtain data on unem- 
ployed persons sufficient in detail for present 
needs as well as for future employment allo- 
cations. The form contains spaces for the 
name of the city and county and district, 
whether person reported is head of family, 
single, or single with dependents, the sex, 
whether white or colored, the number of de- 
pendents who can't work, present occupation, 
how long unemployed if not working, esti- 
mated Jength of time person reported can 
live on present resources without being in 
actual want. 

Form “B” is for a list of all public funds 
which will be available for expenditure on 
public works before July 1, 1932, in the 
county government, not including money to 
be spent by the Federal Government, State 


or municipality. The projects include: 
County highway construction and mainte- 
nance from annual funds; county highways 
and bridges from bond issue funds; township 
funds for road construction and mainte- 
nance; public buildings, such as courthouses, 
schools, libraries, jails, hospitals, fair grounds 
and buildings; drainage, flood protection, 
stream improvement or similar work; other 
funds which could be used for unemploy- 
ment relief not charity. 


Form “C” applies to cities and other mu- 
nicipalities and is to show all public funds 
which are or which can be made available 
for expenditure on public works before July 
1, 1932. This is to show also Federal appro- 
priations for post offices, hospitals and pris- 
ons not under contract. All estimates are of 
funds now available or which will be avail- 
able during this fiscal year. 

Form “D” is to show a list of all individ- 
uals regularly receiving financial aid from 
the public or from charitable institutions for 
care, food, clothing or medi¢al attention, 
with name and address of each individual, 
number of dependents. reason for aid, assist- 
ance given, and weekly expenditures. 

This form ‘would show also the approxi- 
mate number of individuals given assistance 
weekly. Names of the various charitable or- 
ganizations would be shown also. This is to 
get a picture of the problems of organized 
charity. 

Another page of this form was designed to 
show the institution giving aid, the source of 
funds, such as by taxes, the purpose, such as 
food and clothing, medical attention, insane, 
and the amounts in total for each purpose 
for assistance to unfortunates. 

Form “E” is a nonpublic works survey to 
list all projects of new construction or im- 
provement not at present under, construction 
but which are to be started before July 1, 
1932. These projects include such items as 
pipe lines, telephone and power lines, rail- 
road extension and buildings of all kinds. 

The survey will show names of owners or 
firms, character of proposed work and esti- 
mated cost and approximate dates the work 
will start. 

Form “F” is to be prepared by a committee 
which can make a study of the needs of the 
county and city for public 
looking at least five years into the future. 

The list is suggestive only of projects for 
consideration, including primary highways, 
secondary highways, farm-to-market roads, 


improvements, 
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WILLIAM H. TAFT 


Presiden‘ of the United States 1909-1913: 


“The operations of the government affect the inter- 
ests of every person living within the jurisdiction of 
the United States.” 
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Services Rendered to States 
by Geological Surveys + + + 


Dependence of Various Departments of Gov- 
ernment on Work of Scientists Is Discussed 
by West Virginia Specialist 


By JAMES D. SISLER 
State Geologist, State of West Virginia 


1930 there were 43 State supported geo- 
logical surveys. The States of Delaware, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 

Oregon, Rhode Island and Utah had no geo- 
logical surveys. I understand that the ap- 
propriations for the Oklahoma and Ohio Geo- 
logical Surveys Have teen vetoed becausc 
of the lack of funds to support them during 
these times of financial stress. 

A State geological survey is one of the larg- 
est and most important scientific branches 
of State and Federal Government. During 
the fiscal year of 1930-31 the appropriations 
to all State geological surveys totaled $1,- 
341,859. Kentucky had the largest appro- 
priation with $148,500. South Carolina had 
the smallest with $1,000. In addition to the 
funds expended by Siate geological surveys 
the United States Geological Survey had an 
appropriation of $3,310,160 during the fiscal 
year of 1930. This appropriation was raised 
by the Congress of 1931 to $3,676,429. Un- 
fortunately the appropriation to State geo- 
logical surveys is less during the fiscal year 
of 1931. This decrease in appropriation is 
due to reduction in almost every appropria- 
tion in every State of the Union. 

+ + 


All the States depend upon natural re- 
sources for their wealth and progress. All 
raw materials come from the earth; foods 
and timber come out of the soil; clays from 
which man makes bricks for his dwelling and 
business place comes from the earth; coal, 
oil, gas and industrial minerals are also 
found there. Unfortunately nature has been 
extremely lavish with some States, and has 
neglected others. For instance Pennsylvania 
and California have become great centers 
of population, rich in their own right through 
their heritage of mineral resources. Other 
States have not been so furtunate. They 
must depend upon outside sources for ma- 
terials for their industries. A State geologi- 
cal survey, of course, is of most value in a 
State which has large supplies of natural 
resources. In these States it should reach 
its best development and greatest usefulness. 

I wish to explain some of the functions of 
a geological survey. It is primarily a source 
of free information concerning all mineral 
resources of a State. It is composed of vari- 
ous members according to the size of the 
State or amount of appropriations. These 
men are specialists in specific lines. One 
man works on mines and mining; another 
on clay, and still another on oil and gas or 
nonmetallic minerals. These men spend most 
of the Summer months in collecting ma- 
terial for the files of the survey. Books, 
papers and monographs concerning various 
subjects in geology and mining engineering 
are printed and sold at a nominal charge. 
Free exchange lists are maintained between 
all States and governments, so that each 
geological survey becomes a reference bureau 
for information concerning mines and miner- 
als in every part of the world. 


 # 


Information is given principally by cor- 
respondence and by office calls. Occasionally, 
when the situation warrants, a geologist is 
sent to investigate a certain property when 
this property promises to be the basis of a 
new industry. A geologist travels through- 
out the State giving lectures concerning 
various geological and mining subjects. They 
entertain business clubs, chambers of com- 
merce and even church gatherings: they go 
into the secondary schools of the State and 
lecture; they act as ccnsulting engineers for 
all branches of State and municipal govern- 
ment in matters pertaining to natural re- 
sources. Since the organization is supported 
by State funds these services are free to 
every one. 

I remember that several years ago in 
Pennsylvania a man came to me with a re- 
port on a mining property in which he in- 
tended to invest $50,000. I had been over the 
property and knew that the coal bed which 
outcropped looked to be 8 feet thick, but I 
also knew that it thinned rapidly as it went 
under cover to less than 2 feet in thickness. 
Needless to say, the investment was not made. 

A dam was being built in the central part 
of Pennsylvania. A geologist in the Pennsyl- 
vania Survey was asked to investigate it, and 
he found that it was located on a shale which 
would have distintegrated when the weight of 
water was placed on it. Lives would un- 
doubtedly have been lost and thousands of 
dollars worth of property would have been 
destroyed. 

During the drought in West Virginia last 
year our State was in dire straits for water. 
Some towns were getting their water from 
tank cars when a few feet below them there 
was ample supply of pure water. The West 
Virginia Geological Survey has been locat- 
ing many wells for municipalities in West 
Virginia, and some of these cities are aban- 
doning their present supply and will use 
underground water in the future. I have 
given these examples to illustrate some of 
the services a geological survey can give. 

It is my purpose to discuss the facts, which 
in themselves, form the proper relationship 
of a geological survey to State government. 
Before I am finished I want to show that a 
geological survey is of value to every branch 
of State government. 

>- + 

Although the government of all States is 
organized along much the same nlan, the 
various divisions of State government are 
called by different names and the specific 
duties of each division vary in each State. 
In order to make my discussion uniform I 
have chosen the State of Pennsylvania and 
its governmental functions as a type and I 
am using the terms japplied to the various 
branches of its government. 

A geological survey, particularly one which 
is located at the State Capitol, is very busy 
during a legislative session and especially 
when committees are meeting. Many of a 
legislator’s constituents ask him to obtain 


major bridges, belt line and arterial streets 
and general street improvements, viaducts 
and grade separations, flood protection and 
relief, water storage, domestic water supply, 
public buildings, drainage projects, parks and 
playgrounds, sewers and disposal plants, giv- 
ing location and description and approximate 
cost. 


certain information concerning minerals 
and mineral industries. It may concern coal 
on a farmers land, or it may be about the 
water supply of a little town. He comes to 
the State Geological Survey for this informa- 
tion. As laws are being enacted concerning 
the mineral resources of a State it often be- 
comes necessary to have certain definite facts 
from a reliable source. A legislature and its 
committees makes good use of the informa- 
tion which is available in the offices of the 
State Geological Survey. 
+ + 

The Governor's office receives from time to 
time requests, from within and without the 
State, for information concerning many ques- 
tions about the mineral resources of the State 
and their exploitation. The Governor refers 
these inquiries to the Geological Survey and 
they are properly answered. 

Ong of the most important duties of a de- 
partment of health is to protect the citizens 
of the State against epidemics of contagious 
disease caused by drinking impure water. A 
‘geologist can often assist the department of 
health in tracing sources of pollution. In 
1924 tourists who had traveled the Lincoln 
Highway in Pennsylvania developed typhoid 
fever. The source was discovered to be at 
Caledonia Park, located between Gettysburg 
and Chambersburg, Pa. After searching the 
neighborhood for the source of pollution the 
Health Department requested my assistance. 
I found that the rocks were limestone and 
that they rose in a certain direction. After 
tracing this rise I found that the rocks from 
which the water was issuing underlaid a pub- 
lic rest room almost a, mile away. Water, 
colored a purplish pink, was put into the 
rest room and it appeared in the well three 
days later. The source of pollution was re- 
moved and the water soon became pure. 

The Department of Highways is continually 
seeking sources of supply of proper materials 
for road building. In 1920 the Pennsylvania 
Geological Survey located an adequate sup- 
ply of high grade limestone suitable for road 
material in a locality where such material 
was not supposed to exist. If this discovery 
had not been made it would have been neces- 
sary to ship the road material 120 miles. 

A geological survey, with an adequate 
chemical laboratory, can test the physical 
and chemical characteristics of road material 
and make recommendations to the highway 
department. The topographic maps which 
are issued by geological surveys can be made 
the primary basis for all road locations. A 
highway engineer can locate at a glance at 
a topographic map the proper position of a 
proposed road system. Of course, a topo- 
graphic map does not eliminate detailed 
transit work or grade plotting. A topographic 
map is particularly valuable to a highway de- 
partment when a road is about to be pro- 
jected through a forested and sparsely in- 
habited country. 

In Pennsylvania the Department of -For- 
ests and Waters regulates these two resources. 
I shall discuss them separately. 

A forestry department is often called upon 
to determine the value of State owned for- 
est lands and to ascertain whether or not 
they contain minerals of value. A geological 
survey can and does make a complete report 
on State-owned lands. 

- + 


In Pennsylvania the Water Division of the 
Department of Forests and Waters controls 
the streams of the State. The Geological 
Survey has completed many cooperative 
studies with this division. In 1925-26 I made 
an exhaustive study of the wastes which were 
coming from anthracite mines and the dump 
piles which surrounded them. These wastes 
had destroyed all life in the streams which 
flowed through the anthracite region and se- 
riously hampered navigation on some of the 
larger rivers in eastern Pennsylvania. This 
study, through the cooperation of the anthra- 
cite operators had led to less pollution and 
the filling of streams, and to profit by the 
operators through the recovery of fine sized 
coal. These fine sizes are now being used 
under steam boilers for the generation of 
electric power. 

Mr. Sisler will continue his discus- 
sion of the relation of State geological 
urveys to other branches of the 
State government in the issue of 
Sept. 28. 


Insurance Viewed 
as Economic 
Stabilizer 


ow~=rP 


By 
Harry W. Hanson 
Superintendent of Insure 
ance, State of Illinois 


HEN the institution of insurance gives to 
W all mankind that protection that safe- 

guerds against poverty. misery and suf- 
fering, and elevates all mankind to a point 
where health, comfort and happiness pre- 
vail, then we have found the kind of insur- 
ance, the kind of an insurance organization, 
and the kind of insurance agent that will 
exalt the insurance principle to its deserved 
and rightful heights of dignity. 

Man has always measured his well-being 
in terms of what he owns. . Our own history 
from the colonists to the business man of 
today is an unbroken aggressive determina- 
tion and continuous story of human effort 
directed at the preservation of property and 
against the untimely extinction of life. 
Through its great bulwark of security, insur- 
ance offers its broad mantle of protection as 
surety against occasions of despair, poverty, 
chaos and disaster. 

I conceive the business of insurance to be 
the one great and beneficial institution, and 
the only instrumentality capable of effecting 
world-wide adjustment of social and eco- 
nomic conditions, and it shall ever be my 
purpose to so administer the affairs of this 
office that in so far as my power lies, the 
institution of insurance shall be exalted to 
its deserved dignity and take its rightful 
place as one of the greatest gifts of human 
ingenuity ever bestowed upon mankind. 
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Creation of Plan | Waste in Selling of Commodities 
For Cotton Export Said to Total Billions Annually 





Credits Foreseen Dr. Julius Klein Declares Distribution -. Proc- 


esses Create an Excessive Burden | 





Senator Smith States After 
Conference With Presi- 
dent His Belief Banks 
Will Establish System 


Reduction of waste in distribution of 
American manufactures would save bil- 
lions of dollars annually and indirectly 
solve the unemployment problem, Dr. 
Julius Klein, the Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce, declared in a radio broadcast 
Sept. 27. 

Declaring that the process of distribu- 
tion has “almost got out of hand,” Dr. 
Klein asserted that distribution processes, 
which have placed an excessive burden of 
costs on finished articles, lag far behind 
production in the matter of efficiency. 
Extra billions could be spent on other 
commodities each year if the distribution 
process could be made more effective and 
the waste expense eliminated, he said. 

Each Family Pays $400 

The National Census of Distribution 
has disclosed for the first time the extent 
of the burden placed on the buying public 
by inefficient distribution, the Assistant 
Secretary pointed out, and has indicated 
that, instead of amounting to approxi- 
mately $8,000,000,000 annually, as was sup- 
posed, unnecessary costs and losses in the 
distribution system may total as much as 


Uniform Reduction 
+ Of Acreage Sought 


British Riiaindsiliity. of Gold 
Standard Said to Have Ad- 
vanced Prospects of Set- 
ting Up European Credits 





Senator Smith (Dem.), of South Caro- 
lina, stated orally at the White House 
Sept. 26 after a conference with Presi- 
dent Hoover and following his return 
from conferences with New York bankers 
that he had “every reason to believe” the 
cotton export arrangement whereby 
American banks would establish credits in 
Europe for purchase of American cotton 
would be perfecied. 


President Hoover's 


Revenue Loss Seen 
By Coal Dealers in 
Rail Rate Increase 


attitude regarding | 
the cotton situation was “very construc- | 
tive and hopeful,” Senator Smith said | 
after he had discussed the situation with | 
him. 
Proposed by Mr. Meyer 

The cotton export plan was first pro- 

posed by Eugene Meyer, Governor of the 


Federal Reserve Board. Its operation ‘ 

would resemble the work of the rc Rinnetiites W ould Turn 

nance Corporation in this regard, which ~ ae ‘ a _ 

Mr. Meyer directed, | ~ | To a haat Fue =n tl 
Senator Smith declared that the action ° a ssacis ion ells 

of the British Government in suspending | tional sociat 

the gold standard had brightened the _¢.c. a Hear aring 


American cotton situation and greatly ad- 
vanced prospects for setting up of credits 
in Europe for export of cotton. 

¥ “I think the psychology of the English 
situation is the most hopeful thing we 
have had yet,” said Senator Smith. He 


Any increase in the freight rates on 
coal at this time will cause the house- 
holders of the Nation to turn to substi- 
tute fuels for heating purposes and thereby 


; ; hiv ly railroads ut the 
expressed the belief that the brightening ae oat ees, oe seccuae Po 
up of the English eruaon result | are now receiving, the Interstate Com- 
of PeCeny cornea ceegeers there merce Commission was advised Sept. 26 
would not only make possible export of by Ira C. Cochran on behalf of the Na- 
cotton, but would also neon by oe tional Retail Coal Merchants’ Assgciation 
pects for exports of cotton to Germany (Ex Parte No. 103.) 


and other continental European countries : a 
? F Mr. Cochran’s declaration was made 


during the sixth day of oral arguments 
before the full membership of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and a dele- 
gation of State Commissioners in connec- 
tion with the combined plea of the Na- 
tion’s railroads for a horizontal increase 
of 15 per cent in all freight rates. 


Urges Cut in Acreage 

Senator Smith said he was in favor of 
a 50 per cent reduction by all of the 
coiton-producing States. “If we can get 
uniform reduction in all the States so as 
to impress the world we are reducing 
acreage then the bankers and other in- 
terested parties will have something work- 
able to go on,” he said. 

“I think Texas has taken a lead in re- 
duction of cotton acreage that aii the 
other cotton-producing States must fol- 
low. I think perhaps Louisiana and South 
Carolina will adhere to such a program. 
I think South Carolina is perfectly willing 
to do anything that will help the situa- 
tion.” 

The 2,000,000 bales of cotton now held 
by cooperatives and the 1,300,000 bales 
held by the stabilization corporation should 
be held off the market for a year, in the 
opinion of Senator Smith, who added that 


Arguments Continued 


Although it was first announced by the 
Commission that the arguments were ex- 
pected to conclude by Saturday, Sept. 26, 
there were still approximately 25 more 
attorneys to be heard at the conclusion 
of the arguments on that day, and Com- 
mission examiners connected with the 
proceedings do not expect them to con- 
clude before Sept. 29. 

Referring to the growing diversion of 
the coal consuming public to substitute 
fuels, Mr. Cochran declared that the num- 
ber of oil burners in use in the United 


phe Department of Agriculture should hold’ States has grown from about 12,000 in 
off the market for this period the 1,000,- | 1921 to more than 600,000 in 1930 
000 bales it will receive from the farmers He also asserted that the retail coal 


in payment of drought and seed loans. merchant has been forced to compete with 
This cotton, he said, would be held off | independent truck operators who are buy- 
the market on condition that the States' ing coal at the mines and delivering it 
agree to a uniform acreage reduction pro- direct to the consumer at from $1 to $2 
gram which he believed could be accom- cheaper than the coal sold by the retail 
plished in view of the action of the State coal dealer. 
of Texas in providing by legislation for a 
50 per cent acreage reduction. By this 
means 4,300,000 bales of cotton would be 
held off the market, the Senator esti- 
mated. 


Opposed by Exporters 


Arthur Hale, speaking for the Coal Ex- 
porters’ Association of the United States 
told the Commission that the export coal 
| traffic of the Nation could not stand the 
burden of the proposed increase in freight 
rates, which came to 38 cents per gross 


Dollars in Demand came 
ton on expo 
In Market of India He shia that approximately 2,000,000 


tons of coal were exported annually to 
Europe and the West Indies from the 
United States, the coal being produced in 
the States of West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and Kentucky through the. labor 
of about 2,000 miners. 

If the rates are increased, he said, for- 


Gold Situation Abroad Review- 
ed by Commerce Department 


Restriction of gold shipments by Colom- 
bia. unsettled business in Netherland| ¢ign countries will be placed in a position 
East Indies, and heavy selling of dollars, to take over this trade entirely, shutting 
in India were described Sept. 26 by the | out American exporters and putting 2,000 
Department of Commerce in statements on | Miners into the ranks of the unemployed. 
the gold and business situation in these! 
sections of the world 

The general tone of the exchange mar- 
ket in India was said to be “nervous” in 

« cablegram from the Trade Commissioner | 
at Calcutta, Donald Page, while unsettled 
conditions in Manchuria, as well as the 
London situation, were given as reasons 
for the unsettled state of business in 
Batavia. 

The full text of the announcements fol- 
lows: 

Colombia has placed a restriction on 
gold shipments and foreign exchange op- | 
erations, such transactions having been 
placed exclusively in the hands of the 
Banco de la Republica, acocrding to the 
provisions of a law promulgated by presi- 
dential decree, the Department of Com- | 
merce is informed in a cablegram from | 
Assistant Trade Commissioner James J. 

O'Niel at Bogota. | —______ 

It is announced at the same time that! 


an exchange board has been created with | Chief Inspec tor of Post Offic 


ample powers to work in tonjunction with | 
the Banco de la Republica in an effort to| Now Are Mainly Due to 


restrict such operations to legitimate com- 
mercial purposes and to prevent the trans- | 
fer of gold abroad for deposit. 


Unsettled in Batavia 

The measures adopted by the Colombian 
government are apparently not creating 
any uneasiness in the business and finan- 
cial community. 

Foreign exchange developments in Lon- 
don and consequently in Singapore and 
Australia; also the Manehurian conflict, | 
are making business highly unsettled in; to information made available at the 
Batavia. The bourse opened Sept. 26 fol- office of the Chief Inspector of the Post 
lowing a close of several days duration. Office Department 
Dealings were characterized by buoyancy, The following 
which is attributed to the rise of commod-' made available: 
ity prices in London. Violators have learned that the United 

Transfers of funds from India are States mails is no safe medium through 
slightly above normal and dollars havé which to send their wares if they want to 
sold heavily. Gold and silver speculation! escape punishment. 
is active, but the “ready” rate for gold is| For a short time after the enactment of 
on the sterling parity of the rupee, due| the Eighteenth Amendment. there were 
0 the fear of an embargo. The dollar! some persons who attempted to make use 
buying rate is 3.45 to 3.64 and the selling| of the mails as a means of sending alco- 
rate 3.67 to 3.86 rupees per dollar. The! holic beverages from place to place in this 
general tone of the exchange market is in-| country and {rom without this country to 
clined to be nervous, | within its borders. 


Coal Differential Criticized 
E. S. Baliard, representing the Ohio 
|Commission and the Ohio Lake Cargo 
Coal Rate Committee and other Ohio coal 
producers, declared that the interests he 
represented did not oppose the 15 per cent 
horizontal increase in rates proposed by 
the carriers. He said that they did oppose 
the “special” treatment accorded eastern 
‘coal interests, however, with regard to the 
flat increase in rates made up on a key 


[Continued on Page 6, 





Column 7.) 


Illegal Shipments of 


TSE of the mails in violation of the 
National Prohibition Act and the 
Federal Narcotic Act has shewn contin- 
uous reduction due to the vigilance of post 
office inspectors, and such violations as 
now appear prove in many cases 80 be 
due to ignorance of the law, accerding 


information was also 


Declared to Be Substantially Checked 


Ascribed to Constant Vigilance 


In Radio Trust Suit 


|Department of Justice 


Hold Conferences With 
Defendant Companies 


| ONFERENCES between a Department 
4 of Justice official and representatives 
of the defendant radio, electrical manu- 
facturing and telephone companies are to 
be renewed in New York City on Sept. 
28 with a view to a possible settlement of | 
the anti-trust action brought by the De- 
partment against the companies, it was 
announced at the Department Sept. 26. 





$400 annually for each of the 25,000,000 
families in the United States. 

The Census of Distribution also has 
shown differences between various sections 
of the country in consumptive expendi- 
tures, the Assistant Secretary said, and 
has disclosed that the greatest single line 
of expenditure in the important farming 


vs : Wai The followings “Additional. information 
States is the automobile, while food and | 
clothing are major expenses of urban also was made available at the Depart- 
dwellers. 


ment: | 
The suit was brought against the Radio | 
Corporation of America, General Electric | 
Company, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Company, American see | 
phone and Telegraph Company and cer 
tain other companies, and is pending in| 
the Federal District Court at Wilming- | 
ton, Del. | 
The Radio Corporation of America was | 
originally formed by the General Eleciric 


New System Forecast 


Dr. Klein's address, broadcast over a na- 
tion-wide network of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, follows in full text: 

It is unlikely that the lamentable pro- 
clivity of cash to escape mysteriously from 
our possession will ever be entirely abol- 
ished, but I believe there is an encour- 
aging probability that the average con- 


sumer’s money will leave, before depart- Company to acquire the American Mar- | 
ing, more and better purchases than it coni Company, which was a British-owned | cut, a 
has ever done before, You have no doubt company, 


noticed that things are getting cheaper, | 


. was the principal factor in the wireless 
and tha* a dollar goes furtherv. 


ta {communication field in America. 

But in addition to and beyond this,| In the view of the Department there 
there is in sight a prospect for reorganiza- | was nothing illegal in this but, almost 
tion of our whole system of distributing | —— 
commodities and goods—promising perma- [Continued on 
nently, on the one hand, to give more} wa 
for the money to the consuming public 
and, on the other, to stabilize business 
profits. We are witnessing an intensive 
and nation-wide study of the ways in 
which money is spent, and this study is 


Conference to Study 
aimed at that double object—the enhance- | Tariff Principles of 
ment of the consumer's dollar and the e 
regularization of merchandising profit. Inter-American Trade 


New Type of Consumer 
There is a new kind of consumer abroad . > wit 


in our markets. This typical young woman, p, er Ne ° 

in longer skirts—topped off with @ head- Pan American Gathering 

gear rakishly dipped and featinered—this ‘ . T} : 3 ~5 

‘woman who has blossomed out in the | Also \ ill Consider Busi- 
ness Promotion Program 

To Submit to Republics 
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clothing styles of her grandmother and is 
flying the draperies of Empress Eugenie— 
is a throw-back to her grandmother com- 
mercially, as well. 

She is not shopping as did her elder 
sister, her mother. She buys like her 
grandmother, the woman of the seventies, 
grimly and competently insistent upon the 


In discussing inter-American trade bar- 
riers with a view to their elimination, the 
Fourth Pan American Commercial Confer- 
ence, which opens its sessions at Washing- 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] ton on Oct. 5, is expected to attempt to 
a Nee. os 7 reconcile the principle of customs tariffs 
with the necessities of international trade, 
the Pan American Union announced 

Compulsory Farming | S5:.": 
5 An inter-American trade promotion 


program, with the idea of formulating gen- 
eral or specific economic agreements for 
adoption by the various republics also will 
|be taken up by the conference, according 


. e . to the announcement, which follows in full 
Higher Operating Standards | (ext: 


And Reduction of Import | 
Requirements Are Sought 


Is Adopted by Spain 


Intensive Study Planned 

The most intensive and comprehensive 
study which probably has ever been given 
to the question of trade and commerce 
among the Ameriean republics and means 
Compulsory operation of farm land in|/for promoting that trade, will be under- 
Spain, with enforcement by the police, has| taken by 
been placed in effect by the Spanish gov-| mercial Conference which will 


open its 
ernment, the Department of Agriculture! sessions here on Monday, Oct. 5, 


and con- 


Pemeen Bingham Would Not 


Che Anited States Dailu 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the Federal Government and Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 
- - Members of the Legislative Branches Are Accorded in These Columns at All Times the Right of Dissent From Any Action of the Executive Establishments - - 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1931 


‘Settlement Sou ght General Increase | 





im Income Taxes 
Ts Recommended | 


Only Include the Higher 
Brackets, but Lower Base 
On Small Incomes 


| the 


Specially in Favor 
Ofa Luxury Tax 


'Disapproves Sales Levy on Or- 


owned the Marconi patents and |Committee on Finance, 


the Fourth Pan American Com-| 


stated Sent. 26. The rule does not re-| tinue its important work for a week. 
quire bringing into production virgin land | It was announced today by the Pan| 
but applies to land already being worked,| American Union, under whose auspices 


the Department said } the conference is being held, 
The regulation requires operation of the| ernment of every American republic will 
farm “according to the standards of a|be represented by official delegates, and 
good farmer,” and failure to obey the! that altogether more than 400 representa- 
directions of the Government's expert re-| tives of governments, chambers of com- 
sults in a committee taking charge of the; merce and various trade bodies have sig- 
farm after two days‘ notice to the owner,| nified their intemtion of being present. 
according to the Department. Particular “The fundamental purpose of the con- 


that the gov- 


attention is being paid to wheat and corn, ference,” said an announcement from the 
with respect to which Spain is on a net im- Union, “is to consider ail obstacles, direct 
port basis, it was added. The statement and indirect, that tend to hinder com- 
follows in full text: merce and the measures that may be 
Method of Enforcement adopted to promote trade between the 

The Spanish Government has taken | “™¢‘ican republics. 


Seek to Remove Barriers 

“Consequently all the topics contained in 
the program involve problems that might 
be construed to constitute barriers to the 
| free and rapid movement of trade. Any 
advance that may be made in 
{tion of these problems would represent a 
step forward in the promotion of inter- 
| American commerce, 


steps in recent months to keep all farm 
units in productive operation, according 
to a recent report from Walter Bauer, of 
the Foreign Agricultural Service's office 
at Marseille, France. The law requires 
‘hat the mayor of each locality, in co- 
operation with the rural police, shall con- } 
stitute a committee to determine what 
farms are not operated “as season and 
crop require and according to the stand- | 
ards of a good farmer.” On the advice 
of state agricultural experts, a plan of 
operations for backward farms is worked 
out and presented to the farm operator. 
The police are empowered to enforce 
observance of the prescribed program 
Where the operator so desires, and has 
the evident ability, he may be designated 
as the state expert, or may engage a pri- 
vate specialist to formulate the on is en | 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 4.) 


Canned Foods Carry 


New Quality Labels 
: a 


Season’s Pack of Six Varieties 
Indicate Federal Standard 


billing the The Food and Drug Administration of 

the Department of Agriculture will work 
}out as quickly as possible «those Federal 
standards for canned foods which already 
have not been formulated and officially an- 
nounced, according to a statement issued 
Sept. 27 by the Department. The state- 


program. Where noncooperation is en- 
countered, the local committee 
gage labor to work the farm, 
operator for the costs incurred 

Reduction of Imports 

The original pian did not contemplate 
more than seeing that each season's cur- 
rent work is carried out along fairly thor- 
ough lines, according to Mr. Bauer. Waste | ment follows in full text: 
prevention was the leading object In} Housewives will find new words, printed 
‘addition to seeing that losses from faulty | in bold-face type, upon the labels of some 
canned peaches, peas, pears, tomatoes, 
cherries, and apricots packed this season 
'and going on the market now. These 
} words are, “Below U. S. Standard: Low 
| Quality But Not Illegal.” 

What do the words mean, and 
should the housewife do when she 
them on a particular can? 

The words mean that the national pure 
food law has been amended to authorize 
the Secretary of Agriculture to prescribe 
and formulate quality standards for all 
canned foods save meat and meat prod- 
ucts, and canned milk. The Secretary has 


[Continued on Page 2, 
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Drugs and Spirits a 
finds 


e Department Says Violations 
Ignorance: Enforcement 


peas, peaches, pears, tomatoes, 
and apricots, and these standards are now 
in effect. The amendment, popularly 
known as the canner’s bill, further au- 
thorizes the Secretary to prescribe a des- 
ignation to be printed upon the labels of 
canned foods that fall below the stand- 
ards. 


However, the Department was quick and 
accurate in discovering this and taking 
the matter up with the senders. 

In some few of these early cases booileg The canners’ bill 
rings were discovered by post office in-|iary authority 


spectors in cooperation with other Federal |for canned foods 
officer be considered as of 


also gives the Secre- 
to define a standard fill 
Canned foods shall 
standard fill if the 


These rings have learned by this time /|entire contents occupy 90 pcr csnt or 
that the Department's officers are efficient | more of the volume of the closed con- 
in intercepting such illegal mail, and they | tainer, If a buyer finds the words, “Slack 
fear the consequences filled,” on a can, she will know that the 

The only cases which have recently | food in that container does not occupy 
been found in which an atiempt is made |90 per cent of the volume. 
to ship alcoholic drinks through the mails “A housewife with a limited amount 
show that the senders are ignorant of the of money to spend will be greatly aided 


law, and in those cases it is usually found | in making her purchases of canned foods 


that one member of a family has made|within the coming months if she will 
some kind of alcoholic drink at home and | carefully read the labels on the con-| 
only desires another member of the family | tainers,” says Dr. P. B. Dunbar. 


if she buys a 


need she fear that 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 4.) 


in some other part of the country jo try it, 
and through ignorance of the w they 
i send the beverage. | 


can of 


the solu- |} 


inasmuch as it would , ernment 


already announced official standards for | 
cherries, | 


dinary Commodities; Points 
To Need of Raising Revenue 
To Meet Deficit 


Senator Bingham 


majority 


(Rep.), of 
member of 


Connecti- 
the Senate 
stated orally on 
Sept. 26 that Congress will have to in- 
crease taxes at the coming sessiof, and 
that large Treasury borrowings can not 
be avoided in order to meet the present 
and expected deficit for the fiscal year. 

He advocated increase of the income 
taxes all along the line, including not only 
the higher brackets thai would reach the 
wealthier people of the country but also 
lowering of the exemptions or base so as 
to also apply to the small incomes of 


| individuals. 


Favors Luxury Tax 

that he particularly 
a luxury tax, to include 
things such articles as automobiles 
cesmetics, but said he would hate to see 
legislation enacted that would put on 
the statute books a general sales tax that 
would apply to ordinary articles of food 


He said favored 


and 


and othe necessary commodities. 
Asked regarding inheritance or estate 
taxes, he said he regarded inheritance as 


a matter for 
he would favor, 


the States alone 
if necessary, 


and that 
repeal of the 


provision in the estate tax of existing law | 


under which the Federal Government re- 
mits 80 per cent of its estate tax revenue 
from any States to that State if the State 
has a similar State law. He said the 
Federal tax on the subject as it stands 
today is unfair ‘to many of the States. 
More Revenue Needed 

“The country has got to realize,” he 
said, “that it is going to be necessary 
to raise revenue all along the line in order 
to meet the present situation. The people 
that are talking about increasing only 
the higher brackets in the income tax 
are not giving that subject the serious 
consideration it deserves and that you 
cannot produce the necessary results by 
merely increasing those higher income. 

“It is bad psychology to say that you 
can tax the rich so as to make them pay 
the costs of the Government. You cannot 
raise the revenue by that policy; you 
cannot raise enough that way and there 
is a point of tax burden on wealth beyond 
which you cannot go and still produce 
revenue from that source. 


Would Lower Exemptions 

“I would lower the income tax exemp- 
tions to the point where it was some years 
ago, under the present exemption of $3,300 
to married individuals and $1,500 to sin- 
gle individuals. There is no reason why 
at a time like the present those with even 
smaller income should not pay their share 
of the tax increase. I would not attempt 
to say at this time just how much lower 
that should be. 

“The nuisance taxes, such, for instance 
as the stamp or documentary taxes, 
might be restored. 


“I belie¥e it will also be necegsary to 


have Treasury borrowings, a resort to ade- 
quate bond issues, to go along with this 
plan of increased taxation. Whether it 
shall be by long term obligations or short 
term is a matter for those best in position 


to determine; I would noi say at this 
time.” 
Asked if he believed there will be any 


legislation by this Congress 

short- -selling, he said he is against 

“tinkering with business.” 
4 


regarding 


(Col. HARRY F. 


. | present rate of growth o 


among other | 


Gov- a 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Panama Facilities 


Believed Adequate 


‘Present Capacity Will Handle 
Traffic for 30 Years, Says 


Governor Burgess 
BURGESS, Governor 

4 of the Panama Canal Zone, after a 
call at the White House Sept. 26 to pay 
his respects to President Hoover, stated 
orally, in response to inquiries, that in 
his opinion the capacity of the Panama 
Canal to handle traffic is sufficient for) 
next 30 to 40 years based upon the} 
tonnage passing 
lthrough the Canal. “If a third lock is 
constructed in the Canal, as has been 
proposed for some years, the capacity of 
the Canal would suffice for an indefinite 
time, based upon the present rate of 
growth of tonnage transiting the Canal,” | 
he said. 

Colone! Burgess. who is in Washington 
tc discuss his budget estimates with offi- 
cials of the Department of War and the 
Bureau of the Budget, for administration 
of the Canal Zone, said that his budget 
eo for the fiscal year 1933 would 


{Continued on Page 6, Column 4.] 


Federal Supervision 
| Over Financing of 
| Industry. Proposed 


‘Representative Collins As- 
serts Business Should Use 
Portion of Profits to Re- 
duce Its Capital 


Sounding a note of warning to indus- 
try generally to safeguard against over- 
capitalization and overproduction, Repre- 
sentative Collins (Dem.), of Meridian, 
Miss., stated orally Sept. 26 that Con- 
| gress, business and economists should work 
out a practical method for using a part 
of annual profits of business for decrease 
of capitalization. He said Congress should 
| require banks to adhere strictly to banking 
business, that the banks should be re- 
quired to make loans only on ample se- 
curity and that all interest rates charged 
| by banks should be uniform throughout 
the Country 

Finds Overcapitalization 

| Representative Collins is a member of 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
and of the Universal Draft Commission, 
headed by Senator Reed ‘Rep.), of Penn- 
sylvania, which is to report to Congress 
in December 
vestigation and hearings on war policies. 
He made his observations in connection 
with what he described as an 
Ovecapitalization “brought on by 
large city banks.” 

He made public the 
statement on the subject 
Security Valuations 

“The most important problem that Con- 
gress must face at its December session is 
overcapitalization of American indus- 
tries and transportation problems. 

“The policy in the past of our captains 
of industry has been to pyramid valu- 
ations by 
to justify increased prices for commodities 
and services. This policy has practically 
bankrupted the stock-buying public and 
has brought about_a condition of chaos 
throughout our country 

“Stock and bond valuations are so high 
that those overcapitalized industries o1 
businesses are unable to earn a reason- 
able return upon their alleged investment: 
Stocks have fallen not to low levels but 
to levels that really represeni more nearly 
true valuations. The stock-buying public 
expects a return to past values and past 
values are impossible 

“In the fieid of transportation, overcap- 
italization has been carried to such lengths 
that many of our products cannot be 
transported even a distance of 100 miles 
because rates are greater than the pro- 
ducers get for their products. Growers of 
peaches in my State this Summer were 





the 


following written 
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New Cam pai gnin Safet y Education 


Urged for ¢ thildren Entering School 


* 
| a 


Instruction in Avoiding Traffic Dangers Recommended by 
Federal Office of Education, Which Declares Task to 


Be That of Teacher 


a 


Poubhegarkdanns of school 
afety education to avoid traffic danger: 


while going to and from school is recom- 
John 
of the Federal Office of Education 
National Conference 
jon Street and Highway Saftey made pub- 


|mended by Commisioner William 


Cooper 
|in a statement to the 


children in' The 


Rather Than Parent 


Golden Rule and good sportsman- 
ship both demand courtesy on the part of 
both partics 

For a decade many associations of adults 
have been cooperating in an effort to 
reconcile the rapid movement o/ traffic 
demanded under modern conditions with 


lic Sept. 26. safety to life and limb. Space does not 
€ t even a partial list of State and 
> > g 1 to the | Perm 
| Dr. Cooper calls ect see S for City Officials, chambers of commerce, and 
meg a The = at follows in automobile associations which have con- 
| the firs me. » stateme s 


full text: 
No one doubts the wisdom of 
for possible fires in the school building 


As a matter of fact the chances of losing 
in traffic are far in 
excess of the expected loss of life through 


ithe life of a child 


school house fires. Shoemaker, cartoonist 


for the Chicago Daily News, 


drilling 


presented in 


tributed to this work in perfecting motor 
vehicles, developing automatic traffic sig- 
nals, working out traffic legislation, etc. 

Suffice it to say that three times within 
seven years the United States Department 
of Commerce has called national confer- 
ences on street and highway safety which 
have been splendidly attended and sup- 
ported by both official and volunteer agen- 


forceful fashion a safety lession which Nis | jes working for safety The delibera- 
paper published on the opening day Of tions and findings of these conferences 
school. have been well covered by the newspapers 


across a city street. She holds in 
| satchel. 
behind which lines and the words 
Dong” 
her heels comes a boy, 
{ing behind him at the end of a strap. 
the edge of the picture appears the front 


portion of a big automobile. The 


A little girls is shown running full tilt 
one 
| hand a big apple and in the other a book 
She is nearing the sidewalk from 
“Dong, 
indicates a bell is calling. Close at 
his books stream- of 


one 
wheel indicates that the driver has stopped 


which as a group are educating the mo- 
torist. 
The Teacher's Job 
Little of this, however, is of immediate 
interest to children. It may be stated 
with no fear of contradiction that none 
it can in this form reach those who 


At | need it most—the little children who come 


to school for the first time. To them a 
motor car is a pleasant place to ride 
Perhaps to sonie of the boys a truck offers 


his car. a temptation to steal a ride or hitch a 

The lesson thus vividly illustrated is in- sled. Few of those most subject to dan- 
dicated by the words “What the School per can read the newspaper If they 
|} Bell Means,” “GO! for the children,” could they would get the story from the 
“STOP! for the Motorist.” A most appro- wrong side—from the motorist's side. The 


priate cartoon for the opening 
chool you will admit. The lesson 
parently was intended for the adults int« 
whose hands the paper would come. 

the for children 
for there 
must be reversed, 


importance of it 


day of 
ap- 


Teachers will be negligent if they over- 
“Nor | look 
are times when the GO-STOP 
times when motor traffic 
{must GO and school children must STOP. | 


child's side, his positive cooperation in 
making rapid travel pleasant for himself 
» and the operator of motor vehicles, must 
be learned. This education is unques- 
tionably the function of the parent and 
the school. 

Inasmuch, as the parent may 
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America’s National 








Permanent Relief 


its conclusions based on in- | 


orgy of} 


increasing capitalization so as/| 
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Is Not Required, 
Says Mr. Gifford 


Unemployment Caused by 
Temporary Conditions, 
Chairman of President's 
Organization Declares 


Holds Coat of Living 
Offsets W: age Cuts 


Warns Public ea Under- 
estimating Seriousness of 
Situation; Advises Jobless 


Surveys Are Inaccurate 

Belief that unemployment is caused by 
temporary conditions which do not require 
the organization of a permanent relief 
agency and assurance that voluntary ef- 
forts will enable the country to meet the 
situation this Winter were expressed Sept. 
27 by Walter S. Gifford, director of the 
President's Organization on Unemploy- 
ment Relief in a radio address broadcast 
from Washington, D. C 

Outlining the methods of relief being 
employed by the President's Organization, 
Mr. Gifford urged the formation of local 
emergency committees in each State and 
every community to make local surveys 
and coordinate local relief activities. 

Completely accurate surveys of the num- 
ber of unemployed cannot be made, the 
relief director advised, because of the 
constant labor turnover 


Warns of Seriousness 

Asking the public to see the true pic- 
ture in every community, Director Gif- 
ford warned against underestimating the 
seriousness of conditions and advised “do 
not let hysteria and exaggeration prevent 
wise action.” 

The address, which was broadcast over 
nation-wide networks by the National 
Broadcasting Company and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, follows in full text: 

I appreciate this opportunity to speak 
to you concerning a vital and pressing 
matter—this Winter's unempoyment re- 
lief prevlem. 

I would like your indulgence to go over 
with you some facts of the present situ- 
ation. This is an emergency such as hap- 
pens in this country so seldom that there 
is not and probably ought not to be per- 
j; manent organizaiion to cope with it. It 
is a serious but temporary condition. It 
can be met most effectively by emergency 
measures, especially in this couniry 
where, in war or peace, we can count on 
tbe voluntary efforts of the mass of the 
people to respond to any major appeal of 
patriotism or humanity in any crisis. 


| Spread Available Work 
| All agree that what the unemployed 
want and should have is work. Employers 
have already, to an extraordinary degree, 
; Spread employment available in their own 
plants among their workers. Many have 
gone their limit. We of the President's 
Organization on Unemployment Relief 
ere endeavoring to see if there is anything 
further along these lines that can be 
done. 

While a great many employes are work- 
ing only part time, a high percentage of 
those gainfully employed are working full 
j time, either on full wages and salaries 
}or with reductions no greater than the 
decrease in the cost of living. They con- 

stitute a most important part of the buy- 

ing public and are a main source of work, 

They can, if they will, repair their houses, 

improve their places, give work or buy 

things which give work in manufacture. 
| Business, whether big or little, can 
spread out its available work so as to 
make it go around to the greatest number 
and it should, under present conditions, 
make special effort to sell its goods, but 
breadly speaking, it can’t give additional 
work unless the consumer buys its prod- 
ucts. If the public buys neither work 
nor goods it is the public that is indie 
rectly discharging men. If the public 
wants work and goods it is the public 
‘that is hiring men. This depression will 
not be ended by a panacea. It is your 
deptession and mine and when and how 
we get out of it lies in each person's 
power to some degree. Each must con- 


sult. his own conscience as to whether his 
course in this emergency is helpful or 
not. 


Unemployment Estimates Vary 
The unemployment relief problem with 
which this country is faced is a serious 


j one. There have been various estimates 
of the total number of the unemployed, 
One of jhe most gonerally mentioned is 


6,000,000. It and all the 
and must be estimates 
In spite of the depression 


{Continued on Page 6, 


other figures are 


there have 
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C hina to Pay in Gold 
For S Surplus Wheat 


American Ships to Transport 
Cargoes Unless Underbid 


Final details of the transaction by 
which the Grain Stabilization Corporation 
sold 15,000,000 bushels of wheat to China 
on credit, including the requirement that 
the grain be used for relief purposes in 
the flood ares, were announced Sept. 26 
by the Federal Farm Board 

Payment is to be made in three install- 
ments at New York in United States gold 


dollars, according to the terms made pub- 
lic by the Board American-flag ships 
are to handle the transportation unless 


foreign shipping offers transportation on 
more favorable terms, the Board said. 
| The statement follows in full text: 
Terms Are Announced 

The Federal Farm Board has been ad- 
vised by the State Department that the 
Chinese National Government had an- 
nounced that it would make public at 4 
p. m., Sept. 26, 1931, the terms.of the 
contract for the sale of 15,000,000 bushels 
of wheat by the Grain Stabilization Cor- 
poration to the Chinese Government for 
use in flooded areas of China. These 
terms are as follows 

I. The Grain Stabilization Corporation, 
with the approval of the Federal Farm 
Board, agrees to sell and the National 
Government agrees to buy 450,000 short 
tons of No. 2 Western White Wheat, to 








| (Continued on Page 2, 
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Recortl"Heisht 
For Trees Held 
By Douglas Fir 





Largest 
From One Tree Was Cut 
From a Redwood, Says 
Federal Specialist 





The Douglas fire tree appears to hold 
supremacy over the redwood tree in 
height, contrary to common opinion, but 
the largest lumber tree in the world, as 
far as known, was a redwood which con- 
tained enough merchantable lumber to 
build 22 average houses, Harry D. Tiemann, 
senior physicist of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Department of Agriculture, 


said in a statement just made public by | 


the Department. ; 

The Mallest known redwood, Mr. Tie- 
mann said, is one still standing which 
fairly reliable measurement places be- 
tween 359 and 368 feet. A felled Douglas 
fir was measured by steel tape at 380 
feet in 1900, he added, and another in 
British Columbia is reported to have been 
417 feet high. His statement follows in 
full text: 

Information Often Inaccurate 


Information on the dimensions of trees 
which were felled or destroyed long ago 
is mostly inaccurate, or at least ques- 
tionable, particularly with respect to 
heights. As a rule, heights were esti- 
mated by eye or guessed at. Quotations 
of trees ““om 400 to 500 feet in height 
are largely fabulous. Stump measure- 
ments are more to be relied upon, be- 
cause the stump remains years after the 
tree has been destroyd and can often 
be verified. Volumes are to be considered 
as reasonably reliable only where the tree 
has been utilized for lumber or has been 
actually measured. 


In height the outstanding species are | 


the redwoods (Sequoia washingtoniana 
and sempervirens), Douglas fir (Pseudot- 
suga douglassi), and the eucalyptus (Eu- 
calyptus many species) of Australia. In 
basal diameter the redwoods are preemi- 
nent as a class, although certain individ- 
ual trees of*several other species appear 
to exceed them. The Kauri (Agathis aus- 
tralis) of New Zealand, the Baobab 
(Adansonia digitala) of Africa, cypress 
(Taxodium mucronatrum) of Mexico, and 
the Jaquitiba vermelho (Couratari estrel- 
lensis) of Brazil frequently reached large 
size. 
Volume Supremacy , 
As to volume, supremacy appears to lie 
between the Kauri and the California 
redwood. K 
The tallest eucalyptus of authentic 
measurement (346 feet) was a “mountain 
ash” (E. regnans) in Colac, Victoria. 
There is no living tree that high so far as 
known. This one was felled many years 
ago. Present tall eucalypts measure 300 
to 310 feet in height. Undoubtedly there 


were taller trees in the past, but no au- | 


thentic record is now available. , 
The tallest known redwood is one still 
standing in Bull Creek Flat, which fairly 


reliable measurement places between 359 | 


and 368 feet. Taller ones may have ex- 
isted, but there is no record. Contrary to 


common opinion, the Douglas fir seems to | 


hold supremacy over the redwood. A 
felled Douglas fir which measured 380 
feet by a steel tape was reported in 1900. 
A Douglas fir, felled near Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia, 15 or 20 years ago, is al- 
leged to have been 417 feet high with a 
stump diameter of 25 feet. The diameter 


is substantiated by a photograph, but the | 


height figure has not been positively estab- 
lished. If correct, it was by far the tallest 
tree on record. : 

Living redwoods run up to 30 feet in 
diameter at the ground, but this is ex- 
ceptional and they have a great root 
swelling which render’s measurements 
misleading. Some dead trees appear to 


| 
Amount of Lumber 


Only 93 Mexican 
Immigrants in July 
eatecnntastathie 


Problem of New Immigration | 
| From That Country Seen 
As Apparently Solved 


Information received from the American | 
Consul General at Mexico City indicates! 
that only 93 natives of Mexico received, 
|immigration visas for admission into the| 

United States during July, 1931. As has 
been the case since March, 1930, none of 
those issued visas was a common laborer 
| without previous residence in the United 
| States. | 

The total 93 includes visas issued to 
wives and minor children of American 
| citizens, students, ministers of religion, 
professors and Mexicans previously resi-| 
dent in the United States. | 

The total of 93 immigration visas issued | 
during July, 1931, represents a decrease) 
| of 6,490, or 98.6 per cent, from the total 
| of 6,583 issued during July of the fjscal 
| year 1927-28, the last completed fiscal year | 
before the present administrative measures 
were put into operation. 

Contrasting sharply with the number 
of Mexicans entering the United States, 
| the following information concerning de- 
|partures of Mexicans from the United} 
States to — during the calendar year} 
ended Dec. 31, 1930, is of interest. On the! 
| basis of the report received from the | 
American Consul General at Mexico City, 
which is said to have been obtained from| 
the Mexican authorities, it may be stated 
that departures of Mexicans from the 
United States would appear to have ex- 
ceeded admissions during the _ period! 
stated by 45,086. 

The problem of new immigration from 
Mexico through legal channels would, 
therefore, appear to be solved.—Issued by | 
the Department of State. 


Compulsory Farming | 


Is Adopted by Spain| 


_ To Reduce Imports 
| Higher Operating Standards | 
| To Increase Production 
| Of Wheat and Corn Pro- 
| vided in Regulations 


| 





[Continued from Page 1.) 

cultural methods are reduced to a mini- 
|mum, the committee also will secure com- 
| plete harvesting of all crops. The farm 
| operator is given two day’s notice to adopt 
| the plans of the expert before the com- 
mittee takes charge of the farm. 

The attitude of the government appa- 
rently is that the new measures can re- | 
;Guce agricultural unemployment white at | 
;the same time reducing the import re-| 
;}quirements in agricultural products. 
Wheat and corn especially are receiving 
; attention, since there are import balances 
jin those grains. Export balances exist in 
rice, barley and rye. 

The new control of Spanish farm oper- 
ations so far has not been used to in- 
;crease acreage directly, Mr. Bauer re- 
ports. The original decree was aimed at 
a successful handling of the grain crops 
for 1931. A supplementary measure is 
under consideration to include the gen- 
eral supervision of preliminary field work 
and sowing. The new measure expressly 
states that supervision shall cover only | 
those lands already under cultivation and | 
makes no provision for the utilization of 
| Virgin land. An influence on acreage is 
exercised, however, since current sowings | 
cannot be reduced. Compulsory sowings | 
can be ordered in regions where aban- | 
donment of acreage would be reflected in 
unemployment of agricultural workers. 

It is provided further that there shall 
|be no change in the percentage distribu- 


| in 1928, 438,288. 


have been larger. In the Calaveras| tion of the various crops on each farm. 
Grove a felled in 1853 measured 25 feet | It appears, therefore, that no increase 
diameter inside the bark 6 feet above the jin the wheat acreage is contemplated. | 
ground. Forty-nine people. danced on the| However, the term “land which has al- 
stump. It was but 302 feet high. Another/ready been broken up” permits also the 
fallen tree in this grove, called “Father | interpretation that any land once plowed 
of the Forest,” had a circumference at/on a given farm but which has been 
the base of 110 feet and is estimated to| held out of cultivation for a series of | 
have been 400 feet high (no measure-| years, may be included in the current op- 
ment). ; }erations program. 

The great cypress at St. Maria del Tule,| It may be supposed, for instance, that 
Mexico, has a diameter at the ground | the difference between the highest wheat | 
of 40 feet; at 5 feet above the ground it) acreage ever reached in Spain and the 
is 35 feet. Its height is about 150 feet. | present acreage, less such areas as may 
The largest living Kauri tree in New Zea-| have gone into other crops, could be re- 
land measures 24 feet feet in diameter.|turned to wheat production. There is 
Several are 22 feet. There is no root|no indication as yet as to whether the 
swelling in these trees and the trunks are| Government will use the above interpre- 
very round, so the diameter measurement | tation, but increases over the acreage har- 
is more significant than in swelled and| vested this year are made possible by the 
buttressed trunks. The great Jaquitiba | working of the proposed legislation. 
trees in Brazil measure up to 23 feet in| In citrus fruit and olives, as well as 
diameter and 150 feet in height. |in grain, the Government is in a position 

Trees in Sicily |to secure a complete harvest, despite the | 

A New Zealand newspaper cutting states | reluctance of growers to pay the prevail- 

that there is a chestnut tree in Cicily 60|ing ratio of wages for agricultural labor. | 
feet across, making it the largest known,| The Government appears to be especially 
that the Mexican cypress and Oriental | anxious to maintain grain production on 
plane reached 40 feet, and that these put|the larger holdings, but some opposition 
the Baobab and California big trees injis anticipated, not only from larger own- 
the background. This cutting evidently | ers but from all who must hire farm labor | 
refers to the “Tree of 100 Hours” at the | under the new\provisions designed to im-| 
foot of Mount Etna, which was reputed to; prove the status of those workers. The 
be the largest tree in the world. I have | wheat acreage has not declined materially 
no confirmation of the figures. The Dragon | in recent years, but apparently there has 
Tree of Orotavia (Dracaena drago), wéll| been some feeling that, under the more 
known in the fifteenth centry, was a palm- | or less unsettled political conditions, many 
like tree of the lily family, similar to our| landowners may not try to carry on farm! 
Southwestern yuccas, but of immense size. | operations on the usual scale. 
Von Humbolt (1799) stated that it was} 
12 feet diameter 10 above the ground and 
over 16 feet several feet above roots. The 
height was only 69 feet. It was destroyed 
in a storm in 1868. 

The African Baobabs (Adansonia) run 
up to 34 feet in diameter, but are rela- canal 
tively very short. The banyan (Ficus re- 
ligiosa or Ficus indica) has many trunks 
and therefore spreads over an immense 
area like a forest. One tree on the Nur- 
budda River, Western India, measures 
2.000 feet in circumference of its manifold 
trunks, of which there are 350 large and 
300 small ones. A famous banyan in the 
Calcutta botanical gardens has a main 
trunk 50 feet in circumference and 200 
manifold trunks. 

It is difficult to say what trees have 
the largest volume, as volume is measured 
in so many ways. The Kauri of New 
Zealand is among the largest, however. 
One tree at Tutamoc Forest, 22 feet diam- 
eter and 100 feet to the first branch, is 
said to scale 220,000 board feet. These 
trees have a barrel-shaped trunk and a 
top like a feather duster, so that there is 
practically no taper. Another one at 
Waihow, Hokiango, is said to be 66 feet 
in circumference, with a clear bole of 75 
feet, and to scale 195,000 board feet. 

Recently a redwood tree was found in 
Big Lagoon, Humboldt County, Calif, 
which scaled, by careful measurement, | 
361,366 feet of merchantable lumber 
(Spaulding scale), enough to build 22 
average houses. So far as known this is 
the largest lumber tree in the world. 
However, it is only 20 feet in diameter, 
five feet above ground, and 308 feet high. 
The Aystralian eucalypts, although they 
have very great clear length, are slim, 
seldom exceeding 8 or possible 12 feet in 
diameter. 

Reliable information on the dimensions 
of large trees is far from complete. The 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., would appreciate receiving informa- 
tion of this kind from anyone who may 
know of any additional trees of excep- 
tional size. ‘ | 
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VIEW OF NATIONAL CAPITAL FROM ARMY AIRPLANES 





— 


One of the views of the National Capital taken from air by photographers of the Army Air Corps during the 
maneuvers to test deiense of Atlantic coast cities is shown above. The open thoroughfare from left center front 
running diagonally to the Capitol building on the left background is Pennsylvania Avenue. On the right of this 


thoroughfare, in the foreground, is the roof of the new building of the Department of Commerce. 


the avenue is seen the Post Office 


Further up 


Department building, with its clock tower. To the right of the Capitol 


and above it is the House Office building. The building with the dome, below and to the right of the center, 
is the new building of the National Museum, one of the group of buildings of the Smithsonian Institution, 


located on the Mall. 


the far background is. the 


oO peration of Motor Cycles in Germany ‘Women Workers 


Greater Than in 


Number of Machines Is Greater.Than Passenger Autes and 
Motor Trucks Combined 


Between the National Museum and the Post Office Department buildings is the newly 
constructed Internal Revenue Bureau building. 


The Library of Congress is partly concealed by the Capitol. In 
Anacostia River extending from ‘left to right across the picture. 


Any Other Country Poubled in Numbers | 
ii — Within Last Decade 


- Director Mary Anderson, of 
By H. C. Schuette | Women’s Bureau, Advo- 
Assistant Automotive Trade Commissioner, Department of Commerce, at Berlin | ‘ . 
3 : cates Increasing W age 
Germany now operates more motor-/credit risks, but with the present figure 5 
cycles than any other country in the/of more than 4,000,000 unemployed, time Level to That of Men 
world. The total number of these vehi-| payment policies had to be revised. As a ee OD | 


cles in Germany is greater than that of 
passenger cars and trucks combined. 

A total of 721,237 motorcycles were reg- 
istered in Germany on July 1, 1930, a 
substantial gain over the total of 608,342 on 


|the same date of 1929, and the high point 


so far in the increasing sales of motorcycles 
since 1926 in which year they numbered 
263.345. The total in 1927 was 339,226 and 


The leading position of Germany in this 
field is shown by the fact that England, | 
“the home of the motorcycles” had a total 
of 698,878 registered on Sept. 1, 1930. in, 
contrast with the German 731,237 on July 
1. The total number of passenger cars and 
trucks in Germany on the date was 659,- 
000, or about 72,000 less than the two- 
wheel machine. | 
s. 


Popularity Grows 
The growth in the popularity of motor- 
cycles in Germany can be attributed to a 
network of good roads throughout the 


|country, a predilection on the part of many 
| people for open-air-driving, the enthusiasm 


for sport in the younger generation, and 
a necessity for low-priced transportation 
for the working class. As in other Eu- 
ropean countries, the bicycle was a popular 
forerunner and the gradual evolution 


| toward the use of motorcycles was natural. 


In recent months, however, with growing 
unemployment, there has been a tendency 
to revert to the use of bicycles because 
many owners of motorcycles are no longer 
able to maintain their machine. This is, 
of course, a temporary trend and will be 
changed as general economic conditions 
in the country improve. 

The German motorcycle industry is well | 
established and more than 35 manufac- 
turers are engaged in the production of 


/these machines in commercial quantities. 


Foreign makes, particularly English and 
American, are also sold in limited quan- 
tities but the domestic industry supplies 


|90 per cent. 


The greatest development in the Ger- 
man magor cycle market came in the 
years from 1927 to 1929; machines were 
sold to workmen on time payments that 
did not greatly exceed average street car 
fare. With the high industrial activity 
and steady employment of this period, 


these purchasers were considered good | 
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|German trade reports indicate. 


a matter of fact, the German motor cycle 
industry is now in more difficult manu- 
facturing straits than the automobile in- 
dustry, for the employment conditions 
have glutted the market with second hand 


Women wage earners have more than 
doubled in the United States during the 
past 30 years as society and business have 


ment of women outside the home, Mary 
motor cycles. The great number of new Anderson, Director of the Women’s Bu- 
bus lines established throughout Germany | reay at the Department of Labor, an- 


in the last two years has also had an| nounced in a statement just made public 

adverse effect on the motor cycle market,| by the Bureau. 

Employers find that women are steady, 
Prevailing Conditions reliable, and can do many kinds of work 

Because of prevailing conditions the to- | °4ually as well as men, she said. 

tal production of motor cycles in Ger- Urges Higher Wages 

many for 1931 will probably not exceed | 

40,000 units, according to trade estimates | that of men where they do the same kind 

as compared with a 1930 production of | of work, Miss Anderson declared, to avert 


| buyer. 


Women’s wage level should be raised to! 


France. In 1930 shipments from foreign 
countries decreased to 4,485, of which 2,- 
108 were imported from Great Britain, 
1,066 from the United States, 609 from 
France, and 302 from Belgium. In the 
first six months of 1931 only 1,137 ma- 
chines were imported from abroad; 660 
from Great Britain, 252 from the United 
States, 85 from France and 65 from Bel- 
gium. On the other hand, exports of 
German motor cycles have not only held 
up but have increased. 


Mosquitoes. Are Studied 
By Federal Scientists 


Fishermen have long known when fish 
bite best. Now the periods when mos- 
quitoes bite best, or worst, have been re- 
vealed by entomologists of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

There are mosquitoes that bite only at 
night, others that bite only during the 
day, some that bite best at sunrise and 
some best at sundown. 


There is one grain of comfort the mos- | 


| quito-ridden citizen. Only the female 
| mosquito bites. The male feeds on nectar 
and similar substances. 

Here are some mosquito “schedules”: 
| The “rain barrel” or common mosquito 
bites only at night and can find her vic- 
tims no matter how dark it is. When fly- 
ing it makes that irritating singing noise 
which is familiar to everyone. 

The yellow-fever mosquito usually bites 
close to the ground or attacks from be- 
hind, and often crawls under clothing to 
bite. It bites only in the daytime and 
is busiest early in the morning and late 
in the afternoon. It flies quietly. It will 
bite indoors all day. 

The fresh-water marsh mosquito known 
under the scientific name Mansonia, a 
severe biter, is busiest just at dusk. It 
spends the day in the grass and will bite 
during the day if disturbed. 

Malarial mosquitoes will bite all night 
jlong and sometimes, too, in the daytime, 
especially on dark days.—Issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. 








Stock Exchange Inquiry 
Predicted Next Session 


Demands undoubtedly will be made in 
the present Congress for an investigation 
of the New York Stock Exchange, Sena- 
tor Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, Majority 


leader of the Senate said orally Sept. 27 


selling operations in every commodity 


Senator Brookhart added that he had pre- 
pared a measure to put such a prohibition 
in effect, to apply to all short-selling oper- 


ations on any market. 
Shanghai Clearance 


More than 25,000,000 tons of 


Aug. 31, 1931. This amount 
cent greater than that reported 
corresponding period of 1930, 
}ment of Commerce.) 


shipping 
entered and cleared at the post of Shang- 
hai during the eight-month period ended 
was 4 per 
in the 
(Depart- | have 


around 100,000 units. the danger of men’s wages being lowered 
About 10 per cent of the motor cycles | s 8 g 


sold in Germany are of foreign origin. 
Imports of these machines amounted to 
7,793 units in 1929, of which 4,361 came 
from England, 1,967 from the United 
States, 585 from Belgium, and 171 from 


|or their disadvantages in job chances. The | 


statement follows in full text: | 

The great tncrease in women wage 
;carners in the past 50 years is, to a great 
degree, the result of changing attitudes, | 


Canadian Tourists Bud 


| Greater in Number 
| 


Substantial Increase Noted in 
| Travel to This Country 
During 12 Months | 


Indications of a substantial increase in 
the number of Canadians visiting the 
United States are evident in a Canadian | 
report of tourist travel over the interna- | 
tional boundary during the 12 months} 
ended June 30, 1931, according to a report | 
from Trade Commissioner Harvey A. | 
Sweetser at Ottawa, to the Department of 
Commerce, 

During this period 599,568 cars left 
Quebec for United States destinations. 
Of this number, which is more than 100,- 
000 in excess of those_crossing in the 
previous 12 months, 164,809 carried Cana- 
dian license plates. The Rock Island- 
Derby Line route: was the busiest where 
146,393 cars were passed and the Phillips- 
burg-Swanton route was second with 132,- 
170 automobiles—Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


China to Pay in Gold 
For Surplus Wheat 


From Farm Board 











Terms Completed for Sale 
Of 15 Million Bushels and 
Schedule of Deliveries 
Arranged 





[Continued from Page 1.] { 
be loaded in bulk, F. O. B. United States | 
Pacific coast ports. 


nishing not more than one-half of the| 


above quantity in the form of flour ata 
| comparable price. 


Schedule for Deliveries 

III. Deliveries to the buyer will be 
made by the seller tendering wheat to the | 
United States Pacific Coast ports to be} 
determined by the seller and in accord- 
ance with the following schedule: 90,000 | 
tons during the remainder of September | 
and during October; 75,000 tons monthly 
during November to February, inclusive; | 
and 60,000 tons during March. ‘ 

The date of delivery during the respec- 
tive months will be at the option of the 
2 The buyer will give the seller five 
cays’ notice before tendering each vessel. 

IV. The price of each shipment will be 
the current market price on the day of 
issug. of ocean bills of lading f. 0. b. at 
the port of loading. 


Paid in Gold Dollars 


V. The buyer will pay the wheat and/or 
flour tendered by delivering to the desig- 





; nated agent of the seller, obligations of 


the Chinese National Government bearing 
the same date as that of the ocean bills 
of lading covering each shipment.. Such 
obligations shall be payable both as to 
principal and interest at New York in 
United States gold dollars. The obliga- 
tions will bear interest at the rate of 
4 per cent per annum, payable on June 
30 and Dec. 31 of each year, and one-third 


ceased to attach a stigma to the employ-|tprreof shall mature Dec. 31, 1934, ones 


third thereof shall mature Dec. 31, 1936. 
| VI. The buyer will appoint an agent 
| to deliver to the seller temporary signed 
| Obligations in respect of shipments made 
;On each date. These temporary obliga- 
| tions will be consolidated as soon as prac- 
ticable into three definite obligations, as 
| Set forth in item five. 


Restricted to Charitable Use 


‘VII. The wheat and the flour, if any, | 
| will be used by the buyer exclusively for | 
charitable purposes in the flooded areas of | 
China. 

Vili. American-flag vessels shall be used 
for the transportation of the wheat and/or 
flour unless vessels of other flags are 
available at port of loading, at the time 
of proposed shipments in accordance with 


in the opinion of Miss Mary Anderson, | the schedule set forth in item three, on 
Director of the Women’s Bureau, United| t¢fms more favorable to buyer than the 


| States Department of Labor. 
The 1930 census shows that the number 


of women in paid jobs had increased four- | by 


fold since 1880, and that it had more 
than doubled since 1900. This is due to 
many causes, among which looms large, ! 
a breaking down of false ideas and preju- 
dices, Miss Anderson considers. 

“The 10,778,794 women in gainful oc- 
cupation in 1930 are convincing evidence | 
that economic need has brought about a 
complete change in attitude, doing away 
with the stigma that still attached some 
decades after the Civil War to woman's 
working outside the home. | 

Driven by Necessity 

“One reason for this changed attitude 
is that the home has long since ceased 
to be the work place it used to be, when 
girls and women made cloth, clothes, 
shoes, soap, candles, bread, preserves, and 
so on within the family circle. Now 
women make these and countless other 
things in factories. Today the family 
‘must buy practically all the articles 
formerly made in the home, and more 
money is needed with which to buy 
them. Economic necessity, therefore, 
sends the girls as well as the boys of the 
|family into the market for jobs. Now 
girls are also expected to fit themselves 
for gainful employment—whether in the 
field of home economics, or in business, 
industry, or the professions.” 

A great change in attitude has also 
taken place among employers, which has 
constituted ancther important factor in 
causing a larger increase among women 
| workers than among men from decade to 
decade, it was pointed out. For example, 
the census shows 26 per cent more wage- 
earning women in 1930 than in 1920, as 
compared with a 15 per cent increase for 
men‘in this period. In each decade since 
1880 the growth in the proportion of 
women workers has considerably out- 


| Stripped that for men, except in the 1910- 
| 1920 span. 
| Called Reliable Workers 
| “Employers,” Miss Anderson said, “have 
;}come to realize that women are steady 
jand reliable workers, that they can do 
many kinds of work equally as well as 
men can. In fact it has been found that 
just as men are more suitable for some 
types of work, so women have certain oc- 
cupational niches in factories, offices, and 
stores into which they fit better than do 
men. 

“Modern machinery calls for many ma- 
chine tenders in place of craftsmen—for 


-| work that can be done equally well, in so 
Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, ex- 


| pressed the same view and said the de- 
velopments have been such as to warrant 
a prediction that Congress will take action 
by enacting legislation to prohibit short | 


many instances, by men and women. In 
such cases women are apt to be given the 


preference because of the lower wage 
standards in force for them. 
“There is need, therefore, of another 


-| changed attitude throughout the country, 
to avert the grave danger of men’s wages 
being lowered or of their growing disad- 
vantage in job chances. Women’s wage 
level, both in the name of justice and eco- 
nomic expediency, should be brought up 
to men’s where women turn out the same 
quantity and quality of work.” 


Cuba Raises Duty 
Cuban import duties on certain cast 
iron §roducts, cotton, and silk articles, 


been increased. (Department of 
Commerce.) 


terms offered by American-flag vessels. 

Arrangements for shipping shall be made 
_the buyer, through a representative 
designated by it, under open bids or other 
arrangements, conducted and completed 
in a manner approved by the American 
Commercial Attache at Shanghai, desig- 
nated to act for the seller. 


AvtHorizep StareMENTS Onty Are Presented Herern, BEIne 
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II. The seller reserves the Tight of fur- | 
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Urged to Prevent 
Federal Pay Cuts 


Government Should Abolish 
State Highway Aid and 
Decrease Expenses, Says 
Representative Kendall 


Representative Kendall (Rep.), of Mey- 
ersdale, Pa., a majority member of the 
House Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, in an oral statement Sept. 27, op- 
posed reductions of salaries and wages in 
both Government and private business 
and advocated large curtailment of ex- 
penditures in various branches of the 
Government service. 

He said he is opposed to any increase 
in Federal taxation. He favored abolish- 
ing the Federal Farm Board, said too 
much is being spent on the Department 
of Agriculture and that $100,000,000 could 
be cut off in the regular Interior Depart- 
ment annual appropriations. He asserted 
that he is opposed to Postmaster General 
Brown's proposal for increase of first- 
class postage from 2 to 2'2 cents. The 
expenses of Government should be brought 
down, he said, to match the receipts. 

Questions Overmanning 

“First of all,” he declared, “I notice 
Postmaster General Brown and Assistant 
Postmaster General Coleman are claim- 
ing that the postal service is very much 
overmanned in the light of the large de- 
crease in business. If that is the case 
in the postal service for the whole coun- 
try, why is it that in the Post Office De- 
partment at Washington, they have in- 


| creased the number of employes. 


“I am opposed to reduction of any sal- 


| aries, im’ or out of the Government, be- 


cause if you reduce salaries, you at the 
same time reduce purchasing power. 

“I am in favor of cutting out the large 
appropriations made to aid the States for 
building State roads, the Federal aid high- 


{way appropriations, which this year totaled 


$240,000,000. The highways are pretty good 
throughout this country. I have inspected 
them as far west as the Pacific Coast and 
the highway conditions are fine from 
one end of the country to the other. 
Cites Farm Board Fund 
“We have paid $500,000,000 to the Fed- 


;eral Farm Board as appropriations for its 


revolving found for loans to stabilizing 
corporations and cooperative associations, 
all for the benefit of the farmers. But we 
have not appropriated a cent for the use 
of the steel workers, the coal miners, the 
factory operatives, and the other classes 
of working men in this country, many of 
whom have been idle for more than a 
year. s 

“We are giving the Department of Agri 
culture in Federal appropriations every 
year more than $175,000,000, for the ex- 
press purpose of benefiting the farme:y, 
not a cent of which ever comes back to 
the Federal Treasury. The farmers are 
reliant and responsible and as a class 
they can take care of themselves beiter 
than those in any other line of industry. 
Too much, therefore, is being spent for 
the Department of Agriculture. 

“Too much money is being expended 
for the Army and Navy in time of peace 
and of financial distress and these ex- 
penditures can be very greatly reduced 
without endangering national safety and 
prosperity. I believe $100,000,000 could be 
cut off frem the Interior Department ap- 
propriations yearly, as, for instance for 
the Indians, who can take care of them- 
selves.” 





Weekly Reports on Progress 
Of Oil Inquiry Sought 


Santa Fe, N. Mex., Sept. 26. 


President Hoover should be gequested to 
make weckly reports on the progress of 
the Tariff Commission in its consideration 
of the telegram from the Governors of 
seven States relating to foreign oil im- 
portations, it was suggeseted by Gov. 
Harry H. Woodring, of Kansas, in a letter 
to Gov. Arthur Seligman, 

The Governor of New Mexico recently 4 
sent a message to the President, asking {@r 
an embargo on foreign oil, in which re- 
quest the other Governors concurred. 
President Hoover notified Gov. Seligman 
that the request had been referred to the 
Tariff Commission for consideration as to 
the imposition of a tariff, as the President 
lacked authority to declare an embargo. 
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tl Estimate of 
Ss 
FREDERICK, Mp., Sept. 26.—Characterizing , 
him as a “great Chief Justice” and re- 
J ferring to the unfortunate fact that the 
1e estimate of his judicial labors “should | 
st have been so largely influenced by the 
* opinion which he delivered in the case of 
in Dred Scott,” Charles Evans Hughes, the 
SS Chief Justice of the United States, this | 
<- afternoon analyzed the work of Roger 
1e Brook Taney during the more than 28 
years that he presided over the Supreme 
se Court of the United States. 
- Chief Justice Hughes spoke at the oc- 
0 casion of the unveiling of a memorial in 
nt the form of a bronze bust to the late 
ld Chief Justice, who is buried in this city. 
t- The memorial was accepted on behalf of 
ad the State of Maryland by Governor Albert 
al C. Ritchie. 
t- In referring further to the Dred Scott 
1e case the Chief Justice stated that “in 
ht looking at the background of the decision, 
it is apparent that there was a funda- 
mental error in the supposition that the 
ce fmperious question which underlay the 
nt controversy could be put at rest by a ju- 
n- dicial pronouncement” but he also stated 
ohy that whatever may be said of the merits 
ie ® of the case “there can be no doubt of the 
se integrity of the members of the court and 
n= the sincerity of the action of the Chief 
ae Justice, who thought he was rendering a 
national service.” 
ag During the course of his address the 
Chief Justice sought to show that al- 
ule though Taney had been a Federalist “still 
eo he recognized in many notable opinions 
he the importance of maintaining national 
authority and its supremacy within its 
ge constitutional domain.” 
ey The address of Chief Justice Hughes 
on follows in full text: 
Mr. Taney Lived in Period 
nd W hen Nation Was Being Created 
m. You have graciously permitted me to 
share in this tribute to the eminent jurist 
who in this community laid the founda- 
d= tion of one of the most distinguished ca- 
its reers in American annals. I respond to 
ng your invitation not only with gratifica- 
ns, tion but with a keen sense of obligation. 
we The Justices of the Federal Supreme Court 
ise are not merely titular successors in im- 
he portant official duties, but inheritors and 
ses developers in a continuous process of ex- 
of position, and thus enter with a lively con- 
a sciousness of fellowship into the problems, 
the anxieties, and the achievements of 
riy those who have preceded them in their 
necessary but difficult task as weavers of 

. the fabric of constitutional law. 

Ly, The life of Roger Brooke Taney cov- 
to ered the period in which our institutions 
re were created and solidified. He was born 
ASS within the year following the Declaration 
ter of Independence, as the fortunes of the 
ry. Revolution hung in the balance, and he 
for died in the closing days of the Civil War. 
He was admitted to the Bar in 1799, and 
led his professional activity was practically 
ce coterminus with the judicial service of 
X= John Marshall whom he succeeded as 
ed Chief Justice in 1836. 
nd For over 28 years—a time of bitterest 
be controversy ripening in tragical conflict— 
[p= he presided over the Supreme Court, main- 
for taining in the fece of rancorous criticism, 
m= and amid the excesses of passion, a seren- 
ity and dignity, as well as a conscientious 
devotion to his task, which won the high- 
as est praise from the ablest and most dis- 
Pe criminating of his associates, whose ap- 
ht preciation of character and talent was not 
impaired by either political or judicial 
26 disagreement. 

: Entering upon professional practice in 
to Frederick in the year 1801, Taney could 
of not but be inspired by the traditions of 
on the illustrious Maryland Bar. It was a 
of period favorable to the development oi 
= lawyers. Legal education, it is true, was 
es but rudimentary. But there was oppor- 
ter tunity to know all that was necessary to 
tly 4 meet the demands of the day. Painstak- 
aes ® ing study was required, and Taney tells 
€ bus that “for weeks together” he “read 
ed law 12 hours in the 24.” 

. In speaking of his early efforts in special 
ro pleading, he says: “Chitty had not made 
‘to his appearance, and you were obliged to 
nt look for the rule in Comyn’'s Digest, or 
Bacon’s Abridgement or Viner'’s Abridge- 
—_ ment, and the cases to which they re- 
— ferred; and I have sometimes gone back 

to Lilly's Entries and Doctrina Placitandi— 
in searching for a precedent.” Still, it 
was not difficult for a diligent, capable 
student to become familiar with all the 
law that had been declared here and in 
England, and also to have an appropri- 
ate acquaintance with Roman law. And 
Taney had what Wiiliam Wirt called a 
“moonlight mind.” 
Law Principles Were More 
Important Than Precedent 
The comparative paucity of material in 
published reports of judicial decisions 
made mastery the easier, and in questions 
of substantive law principles were more 
important than precedents. Developing 
communities and evolving institutions pre- 
sented problems and interests worthy of 
the keenest minds, and it was a golden 
age for those who were apt in disputation. 
Questions were large and populations 
small, and superior ability shone forth 
with an opportunity which was more 
4 e sparingly granted in subsequent days of 
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Declares It Unfortunate That Dred Scott Case 
Should Have So Largely Influenced Public | 


His Labors 





@ more crowded rivalry and a higher av- 
erage of attainment. Eloquence was the 
crown of forensic effort and the methods 
of the courts favored those who had a 
talent for oratory. 

Oral arguments were expansive. Even at 
a much later time, a competent observer 
of the arguments of eminent lawyers in 
the highest tribunal was able to say that 
“one of the learned counsel occupied an 
entire day for the purpose of demonstrat- 
ing this very difficult proposition in 
America, that the people are sovereign; 
and then pursued his argument on the 
second day by endeavoring to make out 
the extremely difficult conclusion from the 
first propostion, that being sovereign they 
had a right to frame their own constitu- 
tion.” From the beginning, argumentation 
was broad as well as deep, and sucessful 
lawyers were noted quite as much for the 
display of polemical powers and ambitions 
rhetoric as for acute analysis and precise 
reasoning. It was in this leisurely and 
congenial atmosphere of the courts that 
the abilities of both statesmen and jurists 
were ripened. 

The Bar of Maryland enjoyed a distinc- 
tion second to none. Frederick is hon- 
ored by the memorial not only of Taney, 
but of Thomas Johnson—who had the dis- 
tinction of nominating Washington to be 
Commander-in-Chief—the first Governor 
of Maryland and appointed by Washing- 
ton to be Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

In the galaxy of great Maryland law- 
yers of the earlier day we find such emi- 
nent names as those of William Paca, 
Daniel Dulany of Daniel, Jeremiah Town- 
ley Chase, Luther Martin (in his prime, 
the acknowledged leader of the bar), and 
wre who were appointed Associate Justices 
of the Federal Supreme Court, Robert 
Hanson Harrison and Gabriel Duvall. In 
the period of Taney’s professional activity, 
there were in addition to Luther Martin, 








standing Maryland lawyers—to mention 


but a few—as William Pinkney (of whom) 


Marshall is reported to have said “He was 


the greatest man I have ever seen in a} 


court of justice,” and whom Webster de- 
scribed as the greatest of advocates); Rob- 
ert Goodloe Harper, William Wirt, Wil- 
liam H. Winder, Francis Scott Key 
(Taney’s brother-in-law and fellow stu- 
dent, who wrote the Star Spangled Ban- 
ner), and younger, but rising rapidly, 
Reverdy Johnson. 


Attained Leadership 
Of Baltimore Bar 


It was under the influence and ex- 
ample of such illustrious inspirers and as- 
sociates that Taney practiced law. After 
22 years in this community, he removed 
to Baltimore, following, in recognized lead- 
ership, in the footsteps of Martin and 
Pinkney until Wirt came a few years 
later to divide the honors. Political dis- 
tinction now awaited Taney. After serv- 
ing as Attorney General of Maryland, he 
was appointed by President Jackson, in 
1831, Attorney General of the United 
a and Secretary of the Treasury in 

I shall not attempt to review his brief 
political career, the circumstances of the 
acrid controversy over the removal of gov- 
ernment deposits from the United States 
Bank, or the animosities which were 
aroused, so violent and implacable that 
they led to the rejection by the Senate of 
Taney’s nomination as Secretary of the 
Treasury and later of his nomination (al- 
though it met with Marshall’s favor) as 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. Thus rejected in 1835, 
within little more than a year, as a result 
of changes in the Senate but after a long 
struggle, he was confirmed by the Senate 
as Chief Justice and his judicial career 
with its momentous consequences began. 


There were no sufficient grounds for the 
attack upon Taney’s qualifications. Henry 
Clay, who with Webster determinedly 
opposed Taney’'s confirmation later 
magnanimously admitted his error, and 
with a depth of feeling that did him credit. 
told the Chief Justice himself: “Mr. Chief 
Justice, you know that, in my place in 
the Senate, before your nomination to 
the qffice you now fill was submitted to 
that Ody, as well as during its considera- 
tion, I said many harsh things of you. 
* * * But I now know you better, * * * 
I am now convinced that a better ap- 
pointment could not have been made.” 

Clay came to feel, as he said, that the 
ermine so long worn and honored by 
Marshall had fallen upon a most worthy 
successor. It would have been aadifficult 
undertaking, in the best circumstances, to 
succeed the great Chief Justice, but the 
acrimony of partisan criticism made 
Taney’s task one which required an excep- 
tional equipment of courage, firmness, and 
judicial equanimity. Apart from mere 
partisan bias, there was, indeed, a strong 
feeling among his opponents that under 
the new leadership of the court the prin- 
ciples of constitutional construction which 
the genius of Marshall had established 
against vehement and continuous assaults 
most ably directed, Would be undermined 
and that the essential authority of the 
Nation would be placed in serious 
jeopardy. 


His Federalist Convictions 


Evident in Many Decisions 


But Taney had been a Federalist, and 
while his judicial work came to be dis- 
tinguished for his support, with the force 
of profound conviction, of the power of the 
States “over their own internal police 
and improvement”—a power «the exer- 
tion of which was especially demanded by 
economic changes—still he recognized in 
many notable opinions the importance of 
maintaining national authority and its 
supremacy within its constitutional do- 
main. 

Thus, in the case of Holmes v. Jenni- 
son (Note No. 1), Chief Justice Taney, deal- 
ing wit : the question of extradition, empha- 
sized the exclusive power of the Unitea 
States in foreign relations. “It was one 
of the main objects of the Constitution,” 
said he, “to make us, so far as regarded 
our foreign relations, one people, and one 
nation; and to cut off all communications 
between foreign governments, and the 
several State authorities. 

The power now claimed for the States, 
is utterly incompatible with this evident 
intention; and would expose us to one 
of those dangers against which the 
framers of the Constitution have so anx- 
iously endeavored to guard.” In Martin 
|v. Waddell’s Lessee (Note No. 2), the 
Chief Justice in determining the extent 
of the authority of New Jersey over lands 
under the tidewaters held that the rulings 
of the State court upon the construc- 
tion of early instruments, not framed by 
the people of New Jersey, but were royal 
charters under which rights were claimed 
by the State on the one hand and private 
individuals on the other—although the 
decision of the State court was entitled 
to great weight—did not bind the Fed- 
eral tribunal. 

Taney concurred in the ruling in Dob- 
bins v. Erie County (Note No. 3), that a 
State had no power to tax the compensa- 
tion fixed by Federal law of a Federal 
Internal Revenue officer. 

While as his biographer, Dr. Steiner of 
this State, has observed, “Taney never got 


over the feeling that the commerce clause | 


should be somewhat narrowly construed,” 
it should not be overlooked that the Chief 
Justice took part in the decision in Cooley 
v. Port Warden (Note No. 4), which, after 
the uncertainty caused by the diverse 
opinions delivered in the License Case 
(Note No. 5), and the Passenger Case 
(Note No. 6), established a 
which has been of the greatest value in 
solving the difficult probloms constantly 
recurring in the effort to maintain in re- 


principle | 


Held at Yorktown 


Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion Announces Program 


Of Entire Event Will Re- 
quire Large Personnel 





In the pageant which will reproduce 
the siege ana surrender of Yorktown, the 
closing military event of the Revolution- 
ary War, which is to mark the last day 
of the sesquicentennial celebration to be 
held on the Federal Colonial Park reser- 
vation at Yorktown, Va., in October, 2,500 


soldiers of the United States Army have 
been selected. 

The daily program of pageants, to com- 
memorate 14 scenes associated with early 
American history, has been announced by 
the Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion. Approximately 1,000 persons will be 
engaged to enact the opening pageant. 

The announcement follows in full text: 


Scenes of Event 


Tentative assignments of the 14 scenes 
composing-the pageant to be presented 
on the opening day of the Yorktown Ses- | 
quitennial celebration, Oct16, have just 
been announced by the pageant directors, 
Thomas Wood Stevens 
Viehman. 

Rehearsals of the individual scenes, in| 
which from 50 to 75 persons will partici- | 
pate, will be begun immediately by the 
supervisors of the local groups, coop- | 
erating with the celebration pageant offi- | 
cials, with two final dress rehearsals 
scheduled for the celebration grounds dur- 
ing the week preceding the opening of the 
activities. 

The pageant to be presented on Co- 
lonial Day will deal with a series of 13 
incidents taken from the history of the 13 
original states, and will close with a 
scene depicting Thomas Jefferson reading 
the completed draft of the Declaration of 
Independence to the members of the Con- 
tinental Congress assembled in Philadel- 
phia, as messengers race up and down | 
the Atlantic coast, the outline of which 
will be formed by the pageant cast, spread- | 





and Theodore | 


ing the glad tidings. Timed with ma- 
chine-like precision, the pageant will be| 
concluded in slightly more than an hour. | 


Personnel Required | 


An intensive campaign is now being 
waged by the pageant committee in the 
Tidewater, Norfolk and Richmond areas | 
to recruit the approximately 1,000 persons | 
gneed for the staging of the 14 scenes in} 
the opening day’s pageant. Participation 
in the pageant, Mr. Stevens pointed out, | 
saould be regarded as a signal honor, and 
it is expected that the recruiting will be 
completed within the next few days. 

The tenfative list of assignments is as 
follows: 

Virginia—The Landing of the Settlers, 
including Captain John Smith and Robert 
Hunt, at Jamestown Island, in 1607—as- 
signed to a group from York County. 

Massachusetts.—The Drafting of the 
Mayflower Compact—assigned to a group 
from Portsmouth, directed by Mrs. E. C. 
D. BeVille, head of the arts section of 
the Woman's Club. 

Maryland.—Celebration of the Feast of 
the Annunciation, 1634, by Governor 
Leonard Calvert, Father White and a 
group of settlers—assigned to Benedictine 
School, Richmond, directed by Father 
Gregory. 

Rhode Island.—The Settling of Rhode 
Island by Roger Williams and a group 
of friends—assigned to Gloucester High 
School, direction of Miss Margie Clements 


Scenes in Pageant 

New MHampshire-——The Exiles 
Massachusetts Reach Providence, 1637 
assigned to a group from the Newport 
News shipbuilders, direction of Professor 
Brooks, William and Mary College. 

Delaware——The Arrival of the New 
Swedish Governor, Johann Prinz, 1642- 
assigned to group from Fort Monroe, un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Christian. 

New York.—Peter Stuyvesant Makes 
His Peace with the British, 1664—assigned 
to a group from the College of William 
and Mary, direction of Miss Althea Hunt, 
head of the Drama Department. 

New Jersey.—New Haven Settlers Ar- 
rive in New Jersey, led by Abraham Pier- 
son and Robert Treat, 1666—assigned to 
group from Langley Field, direction of 
Major Churchill. 

Pennsylvania.—The Arrival of William 
Penn, 1682—assigned to group from New- 
port News, direction of Miss Dorothy 
Crane. 

Connecticut.—Robert Treat’s Conflict 
with Governor Andros, 1687—assigned to 
group of College of William and Mary, 
direction of H. E. Timmerman. 

North Carolina—The Tar Heel’s Re- 
sistance to the Stamp Act, 1765—assigned 
to group from Norfolk, under the direction 
of Prof. S. D. Southworth of the Little 
Theater League. 


from 


South Carolina Tea Party 


South Carolina.—South Carolina’s Tea 
Party, 1773—assigned to group from New- 
port News Women’s Club, direction of Mrs. 
L. C. Branch. | 

Georgia.—Colonists Resist British Usur- 
pation of Authority, 1776—assigned to a 
group from Toano, direction of Mrs 
Snead. 

The scene depicting the drafting of the 
Declaration of Independence has not yet 
been assigned, Mr. Stevens stated. Final 
arrangements for this closing episode are 
expected to be completed within a few 
days. 

Other groups have been recruited from 
the College of William and Mary in Wil- 
liamsburg, Morrison High School, Newport 
News High School, Hampton, Poquoson 
and York County, and will be used in the 
dance movements which are to be a part 
of the pageant to be presented on Monday, 
Oct. 19, the final day of the celebration. 

No civilians will be used in the Saturday 
pageant, approximately 2,500 soldiers hav- 
ing been selected to portray the siege and 
subsequent surrender of Yorktown. 


lation to the highly important subject of | 


commerce the constitutional »alance be- 
tween State and National atithority. 


Consideration of Question 
Pertaining to Navigation 
Said the court, in the Cooley case, 


speaking through Mr. Justice Curtis, with 
the concurrence of the Chief Justice: 
“Now the power to regulate commerce, 
embraces a vast field, containing not only 
many, but exceedingly various subjects, 
quite unlike in their nature; some impera- 
| tively demanding a single uniform ‘ruie, 
| operating equally on the commerce ct the 
| United States in every port; and some, 
| like the subject now in question 
|}age), as imperatively, demanding that di- 
versity which alone can meet the local 
necessities of navigation.” 

And this consideration of a question 
pertaining to navigation led to the an- 
nouncement of the more comprehensive 
doctrine that has since prevailed: “What- 
ever subjecis of this power are in their 
nature national, or admit only of one 
uniform system, or plan of regulation 
may justly be said to be of such a nature 
as to require exclusive legislation by 
Congress.” It may also be recalled that 


}one of the early appearances of Taney 


and aside from Taney himself, such out-|as counsel before the Supreme Ccurt of 


(pilot- | 


|the United States was in the case of 
| Brown v. Maryland, in 1827 (Note No. 7), 
|the “original package” case, where the} 
court, rejecting Taney’s contention, de-| 
cided that the Maryland statute imposing 
a license tax upon importers was uncon- 
stitutional as a tax on imports and an 
interference with foreign commerce. 
Thirty-four years later, in deciding Almy 
v. California (Note No. 8), which held 
a State stamp tax on bills of lading of 
commodities transported from the State 
to be unconstitutional as a tax on exports, 
|Chief Justice Taney followed the decision | 
|in Brown v. Maryalnd, in opposition to) 
|the position he had taken as counsel, andj 
commented upon Chief Justice Marshall's | 
opinion as showing that thé former case 
had been “carefully and fully considered 
by the court.” 

With respect to the admiralty juris- 
diction, Chief Justice Taney was even 
more “national” than Marshall himself, 
and the decision of the court in the case 
of the Genesee Chief ‘Note No. 9) de- 
parting from the views of Marshall and 
Story, recorded an advance which has 
been called revolutionary in the concep- 
tion of Federal power. The court decided, 
in a powerful opinion of the Chief Jus- 
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SOLDIERS TO REPRODUCE YORKTOWN SIEGE | 


The siege and surrender of Yorktown in 1781 is to be reenacted by 2,500 soldiers of the United States Army in a 
series of pageants to be staged as part of the national celebration of the historic event, to be held Oct. 19-24 
at Yorktown, under the direction of the Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commission. One of the incidents of the 
siege, the storming by Revolutionary soldiers of a redoubt held by the British, reproduced from a painting by 


Eugene Lami, which hangs in the Senate Chamber of the State Capitol at Richmond, is shown. l tion. but had in most cases declined 


New Campaign Urged 
For Safety Education: 
Of School Children 


Instruction in Avoiding Dan- 
gers of Traffic Suggested 
To Teaehers by Federal 
Office of Education 





[Continued from Page 1.1] 


not be familiar with traffic regulations in 
the immediate vicinity of the school- 
house and since this instruction is a mat- 
ter of like factual knowledge and similar 
training for all chidren, it can best be 
done by the teachers themselves. 

As the schoels open in each city, town, 
village and countryside, I recommend at 
least one talk by the superintendent, prin- 
cipal or a competent person designated 
by this school administrator to bring the 
matter of cooperation in traffic movement 
to the attention of the pupils. Also, that 
school boy patrols, where these are or- 
ganized with police cooperation, be re- 
establisher promptly. 

In addition, all small children coming 
te school for the first time should be 
taken en masse to the places where they 
usually cross the busy thoroughfares and 
given drill in how to cross. To school of- 
ficials planning new courses of study in 
safety education, I commend a course of 
study recently compiled and published by 
the Education Section of the National 
Safety Council, ana the American Auto- 
mobile Association. To aid superintend- 
ents in developing curricula in this field 
the Office of Education is publishing a 
bulletin of current practice, Bulletin, 1931, 
No. 21. 


Preliminary Report Ready 
On Canadian Fisheries 


A special session of the International 
Passamaquoddy Fisheries Commission will 
meet in Ottawa on Sept. 30 to hear the 
preliminary report of Dr. Michael Gra- 
ham, according to an oral statement Sept. 
26 by Elmer Higgins, of the Bureau of 
Fisheries, Department of Commerce. Mr. 
Higgins gave also the following informa- 
tion 

The meeting of the commission held in 
St. Andrews, N. B., Sept. 19 heard the 
preliminary reports of the commission's | 
three other investigators, but Dr. Graham 
had not yet arrived from England. 

Dr. E. E. Watson is investigating the 
water currents and topography of the 
bay, Dr. Charles J. Fish is studying the 
animal life, Dr. H. H. Grann is analyzing 
the plant life, and Dr. Graham's study 
of the herring fisheries and the biology of 
the herring will complete the work of the 
commission. 

The commission, which was formed 
when Canada refused to permit damming 
of Passamaquoddy Bay for hydroelectric 
purposes until an investigation had deter- 
mined the effect of the project on fish- 
eries, will continue its studies throughout 
the year before reporting finally. 


Six Types of Canned Food 
Carry New Quality Labels 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
food labeled with the substandard desig- 


nation that she is getting an unwhole- 
some product. 
“If the food actually were unwhole- 


some, it would of course be illegal under 
the Food and Drugs Act and subject to 
action under that measure. She need not 
hesitate to purchase a food branded, 
‘Below U. S. standard; low quality but 
not illegal,’ because that food will carry 
the nutritive, if not the esthetic, value 
of standard canned goods.” 

The housewife need not look for the 
wording indicating a substandard prod- 
uct On any canned goods, save the six 
mentioned, for some time to come. The 
standards for canned peas, peaches, pears, 
apricots, cherries, and tomatoes are all 
that have been formulated and officially 
anonunced to date. The Food and Drug 
Administration will work out standards 
for other canned foods as rapidly as pos- 
sible, however. 











Iceland Winter Service 


Winter air service will be operated in 
Iceland by Icelandic Air Transport Co., 
which has bought its third Junkers plane. 
The company operated a mail and pas- 
senger service and a flying ambulance 
service. Its planes also are used to search 
for herring. (Department of Commerce.) 





At the Executive Offices 


1931 








Sept. 26, 


10 a. m.—Col. Harry F. Burgess, Gov- 
ernor of the Panama Canal Zone, called 
to pay his respects 

10:30 a. m.—Senator Smith (Dem.), of 
South Carolina, called to discuss the 
cotton situation, with special reference 
to exports, 

2:45 p. m.—The President left for a 
week-end visit to his fishing camp on 
the Rapidan River in Virginia. 
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New Uses for Electricity ere 


many 
{farm are: 


are being developed constantly as more | 
and more farms are served by power lines. | 
One of the newest developments is elec- | hold uses. 
trical heating of hotbeds. Several agri- | Automatic 
cultural experiment stations have experi-j|ances is a 
mented 
found them practical. 
effective in dehydrating crops. 


hydrating for the preservation of nuts. 
Farmers are finding that electric power | Agriculture. 








The 





Si the forward end of the truck a size fourteen 
shirt from Paris nestled against the bosom of a 
Nordic giant from Copenhagen. To the right 
were shirts from the high Bavarian Alps and the 
low Amsterdam canals. To the left, shirts from 
London and Aberdeen huddled together against 
the cold. 

There was a thoroughly cosmopolitan com 
pany of shirts aboard that night, being taken 
for a ride... but let’s start at the beginning: 

You will remember, perhaps, that when the 
International Road terminated 
sessions in Washington late last year, dele- 


Congress its 
gates from the various countries made a tour 
about the United States. 

Our hotel in Buffalo was on their itinerary. 
So we were expecting them. We were not, how- 
ever, expecting the telephone call received 
twenty-four hours before the gentlemen arrived. 

The call was from the tour conductor, who 
was in trouble. He said his party had been on 
the road for ten days; that they were to at- 
tend a civic function in Buffalo on the follow- 
ing day and that there wasn’t a clean shirt in 
the crowd. Moreover, their schedule would 
bring them only as far as Rochester that night; 
and, worse yet, they wouldn’t arrive there until 
midnight or later. 

Then he asked the question we were expect- 
ing at that point: could we send to Rochester, 
get the delegates’ soiled linen, bring it to 
Buffalo, launder it, and have it ready when the 
delegates arrived? Our answer was, yes. 


HOTELS 


BOSTON « BUFFALO > 














satisfactory 
circumstances. 
Being Developed on Farms jthe applications of @lectricity on 
Feed grinding, milking, thresh- 

New uses for electricity on the farm | ing. filling silos, cooling milk and cream, | 
. | driving cotton gins, and pumping water. 

Farm women use it for a variety of house- 


control 
desirable feature 
with electric heaters and havejof their uses on the farm. 
Electricity is also| was first used on farms for pumping wa- 
In Cali-| ter for irrigation, and this use still con- 
fornia it has been found practical in de-|sumes more of this power each year than 
lany other.—Issued by the Department of 
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Radio Commission 
Hears Arguments 


- On Free Speech 


| 


\ 


‘Question Is Analyzed in Dis- 
cussing Applications for 
License Renewal by KGEF 
| And WEVD 


| The question of free’ speech over the 
radio, and its effect as a factor of public 
service, was subjected to an analysis in 
|oral arguments before the Federal Radio 
Commission Sept. 26. 

The arguments involved applications for 
| renewal of licenses requested by Stations 
| KGEF, operated on 1,300 kilocycles by the 
| Trinity Methodist Church, at Los An- 
| geles, Calif.. and WEVD, operated on the 
|}same frequency by the Debs Memorial 
| Radio Fund, Inc., of New York City. 

Appearing in opposition to the request 

of Station KGEF, Thomas P. Littlepage 
said that station had broadcast speecfies 
criticizing judges, mayors, the W. C. T. U., 
the Public Health Office, the Catholic 
Church, the Community Chest, and other 
California public officials and organiza- 
tions. 





Answers Invited 

The Rev. Dr. Robert P. Shuler, appear- 
ing for the station which he controls, 
KGEF, pointed out that his speeches were 
given with a basic idea of eliminating 
corruption and serving the public. He said 
that officials attacked had been invited to 
answer charges by speaking over his sta- 


Appearing for Station WEVD, L. G. 
Caidwell pointed out that the station en- 
couraged free speech, and was open to 
officials who might wish to use it. 

Cited As Function 

Norman Thomas, who has an interest in 
the station, told the Commission that 
WEVD was performing a unique service in 
permitting free speech, stating that this 
was one of the fundamental functions of 
modern radio. 

In examiner’s reports previously issued, 
it was recommended that the request of 
KGEF be granted, and that of WEVD be 
denied. 

The Commission will 
cisions at a later date. 
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So that night two representatives of the 
hotel set out for Rochester in a car, accom- 
panied by a small truck. It was cold. Fifteen 
miles out snow began to fall—thick, wet snow. 
Hard going. But the men pushed on. They were 
in Rochester at twelve, but the delegates weren’t. 
Their bus was long delayed by the storm. 

The trip back to Buffalo was also slow. So it 
was much later than had been expected when 
the shirts from London and the shirts from 
Aberdeen were finally deposited on our laundry 
floor. 

But special preparation had been made, an 
extra force kept waiting. A few hours later, 
when the delegates arrivgd each man found 
his linen waiting on his dresser top. Were they * 
glad? They were so pleased they asked us to 
perform a similar service as they moved on 
toward our hotel in Detroit. 

Of course we did this gladly. We are always 
pleased when someone takes literally the things 
we say in pride about our service, and asks us 
to prove our words with deeds. For such tests 
win us friends. 

Our legion of friends continue to test us 
time after time. And they return to our hotels 
whenever they are in Statler cities; because 
they find here, not only Aedpful, courteous serv- 
ice, but every convenience which present-day 
travelers demand — private bath, radio recep- 
tion, morning newspaper under the Yoor, and 
all the other features which the Statlers were 
the first to develop, 


STATLER 


DETROIT * ST.LOUIS 
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trond Cites Mr. Hughes Eu logizes Career 
Of Chief Justice Roger B. Taney For [Income Tax 


Pending Before 


reme Court | Declares It Unfortunate That Dred Scott Case 
Sup ; Should Have So Influenced Public Estimates 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


Certain Principles Underly- 
ing Disposition of Rate 
Cases Involved in 25 
Appellate Proceedings 


Two cases which challenge certain fun- 
damental principles underlying disposition 
of rate cases by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are included in the approxi- | 
mately 25 cases afiecting the railroads of 
the country which are pending on the 
docket of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which begins its new term 
on Oct. 5. ; 

Other cases awaiting action by the 
court also involve the vatidity of rate struc- 
tures and in addition the court is asked 
to pass on the constitutionality of a Cali- 
fornia statute requiring a city’s consent 
to an interstate railroad company’s use oi 
streets, the validity of eminent domain 
proceedings, the effect of arbitration deci- | 
sions by the United States Railroad Labor 
Board, certain cases dealing with railroad | 
rights of way, the rights and liabilities of 
a railroad in its capacity oi a common 
carrier, and cases involving the taxation 
of railroad property. Cases involving the 
liability of a railroad for personal injuries 
are not included in this classification. 

Ask Reverse Decision 


In one of the cases challenging the 
principles applied by the interstate Com- 
. merce Commission in deciding rate cases, 
that of Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. 
Co. et al. v. United States et al., No. 28%, 
the petitioners are asking the Supreme 
Court to reverse conclusions of the Com- 
mission relative to freight rates on grain 
and grain products in Western Territory 
which were arrived ‘at after hearings by 
the Commission covering 261 days and re- 
sulting in the taking of 53,000 pages of 
testimony. : : 

The Commission's investigation into the 
rates on grain and grain products was 
undertaken as a part of a general exam- 
ination of the rate structure of all car- 
riers subject to the Interstate Commerce 
Act. This general investigation was in- 
stituted in 1925 pursuant to the direction 
of Congress in the Hoch-Smith resolution. | 

Following the extended hearings re- 
ferred to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission entered an order reducing the 
freight rates in question. The carriers af- 
fected than applied to a statutory court | 
in the Northern District of Illinois for a 
temporary injunction forbidding the Com- 
mission to put the rates into effect. This 
petition was denied. 

Challenges Action 


In appealing to the Supreme Court the 
carriers challenge the action of the Com- 
mission and the decision of the lower 
court on the ground, among others, that 
the order will prevent their earn- 
ing a return of 5.75 per cent on the 
fair value of the properiy devoted to the 
transportation service, and that the Com- 
mission erred in ruiing that the Inter- 
state Commerce Act permits, but does 
not guarantee, such a return. 

The carriers contend that section 15 (a) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act puts on 
the Commission the duty of initiating such | 
rates as “will as nearly as may be” earn 
such a return and that “will” implies not | 
mere permission but insures “so far as 
possible without direct guaranty” a re- 
turn of.5.75 per cent. 

The standard set up by the Commission 
in arriving at a.conclusion in this case, | 
namely, that the' rates should not be so| 
low as in its opinion would threaten 
maintenance of an adequate sysiem ol 
transportation, is also challenged by the | 
petitioners. | 

In addition to these contentions the 
carriers maintain that the Commission 
misconstrued and misapplied the Hoch- 
Smith Resolution and did not follow the 
epinion of the Supreme Court in the case | 
of Ann Arbor Ry. Co. v. U. S. (281 U. S.} 
658) in which the court said that the| 


h 


Hoch-Smith Resolution “does not purport|ing controversy over the Warren Bridge party and recorded the triumph of dis-| 


to make any changes in the existing law 
but on the contrary requires that that/ 
law be given effect. Nor does it purport! 
to make unlawful any rate which under | 


the existing law is a lawful rate, but on | by a later grant to another corporation | peen aroused among its champions. 


the contrary leaves the validity of the rate | 
to be tested by that law.” | 

In the case of Arizona Grocery Co. v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. et} 
al., No. 98, the right of the Interstate | 
Commerce Commission to award repara- | 
tions to a shipper on the ground that he | 
has been charged unreasonable rates by | 
the carrier, when the rates in quqestion | 
are in reality no higher than those which | 
have been approved by the Commision | 
at a prior time, is brought into issue. | 

Charges Held Unfair 

On June 22, 1921, the Commission pre- | 
sciibed the maximum rates on sugar trom | 
various Caliiornia points to Phoenix, 
Ariz., the rates becoming effeciive on 
Sept. 17, 1921. On Nov. 3, 1922, the rea- 
sonableness of the rates on sugar charged | 
by the respondent carriers from California | 
points to Phoenix, Ariz., was challenged | 
by various Phoeni~ shippers in a com-| 
plaint filed before the interstate Com- 
merce Commission. These complaints 
were not passed upon until March 12, 
1928, at which time the Commission found | 
that the carriers had in fact charged the | 


shippers unreasonable rates and that such | 


shippers were entitled to reparations. 

The carriers refused to comply with the | 
order of the Commission, and as a result 
the shipper in this case filed an action 
against the carriers in the District Court 
for Arizona. The District Court upheld 
the decision of the Commission, but when 
the case was appealed to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, 
the District gCourt’s findings were re- 
versed. 

The carriers in this case contend that 
as the rates which they charged ihe ship- 
pers were published and assessed in com- 
pliance with a prior order of the Commis- 
sion as reasonably just, they cannot in 
legal contemplation be “unreasonable in 
fact.” , 

On the other hand it is contended in 
behalf of the shipper that the Interstate 
Commerce Act places upon the carrier 
the duiy of maintaining reasonable rates 
and that this duty is not removed by the 
approval of a maximum rate by the Com- 
mission. 

Competitive conditions between the port 
of New Orleans, La., and the ports of 
Texas form the background for the case 
of Texas and Pacific Railway Co. et al. 
v. United States et al., No. 24. This case 
also questions the validity of a raie de- 
cision by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Probable jurisdiction was noted 
in the case by the Supreme Court on 
March 23, 1931. 


Existed 30 Years 


It appears from the record in the case 
that for a period of appruximate!y 30 
years the ratos charged for the shipinent 
of goods in the expor:, import and coast- 
wise trade from ana to the terriiory in- 
volved and the ports of New Orleans, 
Galveston and Houston were the same de- 
spite the fact that the distance from and 
to the port of New Orleans was greater 
than the distance from and to the Texas 
ports. 

The IMterstate Commerce Commission, 
following an investigation of the situation, 
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|should have been 


ithe integrity of the members of the court 


tice, that the jurisdiction of the admiralty 
courts of the United States extended over 


| constitutional provision was not “to pro- 
tect a mere barren and abstract right, 


navigable waters, although not tidewaters,; without any practical operation of the 


(thus embracing, for example, the Great! business of life;” that it was “to maintain | 
Lakes), when commerce is carried on be-| 


tween different States or with a foreign 
nation. 


“Now,” said Chief Justice Taney, “there 
is certainly nothing in the ebb and flow 


\of the tide that makes the waters pe- 


culiarly suitable for admiralty jurisdic- 
tion, nor anything in the absence of a 
tide that renders it unfit. If it is a public 


| navigable water, on which commerce is 


carried ons between different States or na- 
tions, the reason for the jurisdiction is 
precisely the same. And if a distinction 
is made on that account, it is merely 
arbitrary, without any foundation in rea- 


|} son.” 


In this substitution of sound redsoning 
based upon essential national interests, in 
place of an ultra conservative adherence 


'to the precedents of English law estab- 
\lished under different conditions, Taney 


was at his best. 


Refers to His Opinion 


In Dred Scott Case 


It is unfortunate that the estimate of 
Chief Justice Taney’s judicial labors 
so largely influenced 
by the opinion which he delivered in the 
case of Dred Scett. (Note No. 10.) It 
would be futile at the present time to re- 
examine the circumstances and conse- 
quences of that Nistoric controversy. It 
should be said, however, that the charge, 
which formed part of the violent and 
malignant attack upon the decision, that 
it was the result of a conspiracy or po- 
litical bargain had not the slightest | 
foundation. Whatever may be said of the 
merits of the case, or of the scope of the 
court’s determination, or of the reason- 
ing employed, there can be no doubt of 


and of the sincerity of the action of the | 
Chief Justice, who thought he was render- 
ing a national service. 

In looking at the background of the 
decision, it is apparent that there was a} 
fundamental error in the supposition that 
the imperious question which underlay 
the controversy could be put at rest by a 
judicial pronouncement. That issue was 
beyond the resources of the forum or of 
the Legislature—it was an issue definitely 
settled by the arbitrament of war. With | 
that settlement, the Dred Scott case 
passed into history as an event pregnant 
with political consequences of the highest 
importance, and having a most serious 
effect upon the prestige of the court, 
chiefly because of the unbridled criticism 
induced by the temper of the times, but 
having a negligible influence upon the 
development of the constitutional juris- 
prudence with which we are now con- 
cerned. 

At this time, in calm retrospect, rejoic- 
ing in National unity and in the collabor- 
ation of a peaceful people, we may make 
a juster appraisement than was possible 
in the passionate days of civil strife. 
Nothing could be more unjust than to es- 
timate the judicial work of the days of 
Taney by a disproportionate, emphasis 
upon the decisions which ere called 
forth by the vexed questions growing out 
of the institution of slavery and the pros- 
pect of its extension. Rather I should 
like to take this opportunity to recognize 
the important service of Chief Justice 
Taney in setting forth principles that are 
euiding stars in constitutional interpre- 
tation, to some of which I have already 
alluded. 


Confronted by an Old 


Controversy Over Bridge 


At once, upon taking office, the Chicf 
Justice was confronted by the long stand- 


between Boston and Charlestown, Mass., 
presenting the question whether the con- 
tract contained in a _ corporate charter | 
providing for a toll bridge was impaired 


of the right to build a parallel bridge. 

The case was argued by the most dis- 
tinguished counsel and aroused the keen- | 
est interest. Against strong dissent the | 
new Chief Jutsice sustained the statute | 
under review ‘Note No. 4), laying down | 
the principle that, in the absence of ex- | 
press provision, a grant by the State of | 
exclusive privileges was not to be in-| 
ferred. While vigorously attacked at the} 
time, the soundness of this principle, and 
its importance to a developing country, 
have been generally recognized. The for- 
ward look of Taney may be noted in his | 
words describing the consequences of a 
different decision: “We shall be thrown | 
back to the improvements of the last cen- | 
tury, and obliged to stand still, until. the 
claims of the old turnpike corporations 
shall be satisfied; and they shall consent 
to permit these States to avail them- 
selves of the lights of modern science, | 
and to partake of those improvements 
which are now adding to the wealth and | 
prosperity, and the convenience and com- | 
fort, of every part of the civilized world. 
Nor is this all. The court will find itself 
compelled to fix, by some arbitrary rule, 
the width of this new kind of property | 
in a line of travel; for if such a right 
of property exists, we have no lights to) 
guide us in marking out ils extent.” 

This freedom of development was again 
aided by the opinion delivered by the 
Chief Justice in Bank of Augusta v, Earle 
(Note No. 12) holding that, in the absence 
of legislation to the contrary, the consent 
of a State upon the principle of comity 
would be presumed to the making of con- 
tracts wilhin its borders by a corporation 
of another State. 

To Justice Story, who 
dissented in the Warren 
Taney's opinion in the 
of Augusta gave no 
which he emphasized in a letter to the 
Chief Justice, saying that the opinion 
did “great honor to yourself, as well as 
to the court.” To those who found it 
difficult to understand the effort of the 
justices of the court to deal with each 
ccse in an objective spirit, and to declare 
the law conscientiously and with judicial 
independence, the decision gave “consola- 
tory reflection” that “the fears of judicial 
radicalism had not been realized.” In- 
deed, the apprehension that the constitu- 
tional protection against the impairment 
of contracts had been seriously weakened 
by the dé@cision in the Warren 


had 
Bridge 
case of the Bank 


opinion of Chief Justice Taney in Bron- 
son v. Kinzie (Note No. 13) 


Another Decision Held 


State Statute Invalid 


That decision held invalid a State 
avule which was roprescniative of a 
popular class of legislation endeavoring to 
Suecor dcebiors in a period of exir me ceo- 
nomic depression by changing the rights 
of mortgagees. The views of the 


powers of the State were not open to 
question, but with notable courage he also 
maintained against much clamor the con- 


| posed the view that the court had juris- 


j test arising out of the Dorr rebellion in| 


;cide what government 
| the State before it can determine whether 


| Senators and Representatives of a State 
jare admitted 


}to this 
| 


| jurisdiction 


|; Which it had no concern. 


vigorously | 
ease, 


little gratification | 


| upon 


Bridge | 
case was proved to be unfounded by the| 


Chief | 
Justice on the importance of the reserved | 


| stitutional safeguard against impairment | 


the obligation of contracts, observing | 
lin his opinion that the purpose of the! 


the integrity of contracts, and to secure 
their faithful execution throughout this 
Union, by placing them under the pro- 
tection of the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

This decision, however, evoked opposi- 
tion so intense, that it was now a Senator 
from Illinois who proposed an amend- 
ment to the Constitution prohibiting the 
Supreme Court from declaring void any 
act of Congress or any State regulation 
on the ground that it was contrary to 
the Constitution of the United States. 
Later, in 1848, when the court in West 
River Bridge Company v. Dix ‘(Note No. 


, 14) sustained the State power of eminent 


domain, which had been exercised with 
respect to a toll bridge, it was recognized 
that the court’s views as to the mainte- 
nance of contracts did not lead to the 
denial of State power appropriately exer- 
cised. A few years thereafter, in Ohio 
Life Insurance and Trust Company v. De- 
bolt (Note No. 15) Chief Justice Taney 
strongly upheld the principle that corpo- 
rate privileges, that case being one of tax 
exemption, were not to be regarded as 
conferred by implication. 


His Point of View in Respect 
To Corporate Charters 


jin will. 
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Rule Is Modified Summary of New Cases Filed 
On Docket of Supreme Court 


je 
| 


| 
Issues Memorandum 


sion of Supreme Court 


The General Counsel, 
| ternal Revenue, has issued a memoran- 


dum modifying the rule in regard to the 
|tax period where there are indeterminate 


|future payments to be made dependent 
}upon the yield of mineral products. The 
|new ruling (G. C. M. 9798) is based upon 
| the decision of the Supreme Court of the 
| United States in the case entitled Burnett 
|v. Logan (6 U. S. Daily 684). An author- 
| ized summary follows in full text: 


| On February —, 1901, the owners of certain 
| property executed an oil and gas lease for a 
period of 12 years, with privilege of renewal 
|} and right of assignment. On October —, 1906, 
| the lessee and a corporation executed an in- 
| strument transferring to the corporation all 
| the interest, right. and title which he held. 
|} On August —, 1917, the lessee died. Royalty 
| payments to the estate were made by the 
vendee pursuant to the October —, 1906, con- 
tract for the year 1923 to 1926, inclusive. The 
lessee’s estate reported none of these pay- 
ments as income in its returns for the years 
}in question, on the thory that such amounts 
were returns of capital. 


| Held, that the taxpayers should be allowed | 
| to recover the full amount of their capital | 
| before treating any portion of the receipts | 
Genera! | 
IX-2, | 


|from the 
Counsel's 


contract as income. 


Memorandum 8650 (C. B. 


| 214) modified. 


He was ever ready without hesi- 


His point of view with respect to cor-/| tation to do his duty as he saw it. 


porate charters was emphasized in words | 


frequently quoted: “For it is a matter | 
ot public history, which this court cannot 
refuse to notice, that almost every bill 
for the incorporation of banking com- | 


| panies, insurance and trust companies, | 


railroad companies, and other corpora- | 
tions, is drawn originally by the parties | 
who are personally interested ‘n obtaining | 
the charter; and that they are often 


| passed by the Legislature in the last days 


of its session, when, from the nature of 
our political institutions, the business is | 
unavoidably transacted in a hurried man- | 
ner, and it is impossible that every mem- | 
ber can deliberately examine every provi- | 
sion in every bill upon which he is called | 
to act. . | 

“On the other hand, those who accept | 
the charter have abundant time to exam- 
ine and consider its provisions, before 
they invest their money. And if they 
mean to claim under it any peculiar priv- 
ileges, or any exemption from the burden | 
of taxation, it is their duty to see that 
the right or exemption they intend to 
claim is granted in clear and unambigu- 
ous language.” Where the grant of a 
particular privilege or exemption was, as 
he thought in the Piqua Bank case (Note 
No. 16), “too plain to admit of any other) 
construction,” he sustained it. Thus did | 
Chief Justice Taney seek to maintain the | 
constitutional balance. | 

In another field, the opinion delivered 
by the Chief Justice for’the court estab- | 
lished the important doctrine that the| 
court will not undertake to decide politi- 
cal questions and that controversies un- 
der the constitutional guaranty of a re- 
publican form of government are for the} 
consideration and action of the Congress. 
It is true that Taney sought to carry the 
application of the principle too far when | 
in the earlier part of his service he op-| 


diction of a boundary dispute between 
States (Note No. 17), a jurisdiction which 
has since been frequently exercised to} 
great public advantage. But in the con-| 


Rhode Island, the prireiple that the Chief | 
Justice held so tenaciously was applied 
in dramatic circumstances ‘(Note No. 18).! 

That was a case full of opportunities ! 
for the emergence of the political views | 
supposed to be entertained by the ma- 
jority of the members of the court, but 
the decision disregarded the wishes of | 





passionate judicial deliberation. It was| 
a contest in which the fundamental prin- | 
ciples of popular government were thought | 
to be involved, and intense feeling had | 
On 
the other side were the sturdy opponents | 
of Loco-Focoism. | 


Question of Legitimacy 


Of Government in State 


But, said Chief Justice Taney, the ques- | 
tion of the legitimacy of the government 
in the State was a political one upon | 
which the court had no authority to pass. | 
“For,” said he, “as the United States 
guarantee to each State a republican gov- 
ernment, Congress must necessarily de- 
is established in | 


it is republican or not. And when the 


into the councils of the 


It was after his death that the princi- | 
ples which he had set forth were vindi- | 
cated by the pronouncement by the Su-| 


preme Court in the Milligan case (Note 


No. 21) which buttressed individual rights | 


with the memorable declaration: “The 


Constitution of the United States is a law | 


for rulers and people, equally in war and 


Bureau of Internal Revenue 
in| 
Accordance With Deci-| 


Bureau of In-| 


in peace, and covers with the shield of | 


its protection all classes of men, at all! 


times, and under all circumstances. * * * 


Martial rule can never exist where the | 
courts are open, and in the proper and) 


unobstructed exercise of their 
tion. 
of actual war.” 

The crown of the judicial career of 
Chief Justice Taney is found, I believe, 


jurisdic- | 
It is also confined to the locality | 


in the opinion he delivered for the Su-| 
preme Court in Ableman y. Bovtn, in} 


1859 (Note No. 22). 


The case grew out} 


of the violation of the fugitive slave law, | 


but the permanent importance of the de- 
cision lay in its relation to the mainte- 
nance of the authority of the Federal ju- 
diciary. 
court for violation of the Federal law, 
had been released on writ of habeas cor- 


which pronounced the Federal law 
valid. 

The hostility to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and deliberate and 
open antagonism to its authority, which 


Booth, convicted in the Federal | 


|pus by the Supreme Court df Wisconsin | 
in- | 


had been proclaimed in earlier days in| 
the South, and had found expression in| 
Ohio and California, were now voiced in| 
Wisconsin and elsewhere under the stress | 


of antislavery sentiment. In most forci- 


ble language and with luminous reason- 
ing, Chief Justice Taney’s opinion set 
forth the essential supremacy of the Fed- | 


| 
| 


eral tribunal within its sphere under the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. 


Constitution Was Formed 


To Secure Harmony 


“The Constitution,” said he, “was not 
formed merely to guard the States 
against danger from foreign nations, but 
mainly to secure union and harmony at 
home; * * * and that, in the sphere 
of action assigned to it” (the General 
Government), “it should be supreme, and 
strong enough to execute its own laws 


by its own tribunals, without interrup- | 


tion from a State or from State author- 
ities. And it was evident that anything 
short of this wouid be inadequate to the 
main objects for which the Government 
was established, and that local interests, 
local passions or prejudices, incited and 
fostered by individuals for sinister pur- 
poses, would lead to acts of aggression 
and injustice by one State upon the rights 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


of another, which would ultimately ter- | 


minate in violence and force, unless there 
was a common arbiter between 
armed with power enough to protect and 


laws, to be carried into execution peace- 
fully by its judicial tribunals.” Main- 


| taining this postulate of the Constitution, 


he found in it nothing in derogation of 
the dignity of sovereign States which had 
entered the compact of the Union; on the 
contrary, he said, “the highest honor of 
sovereignty is untarnished faith.” In this 
eloquent and uncompromising utterance, 
upholding the authority of the court at a 
lime of extreme passion and 
Chief Justice Taney discharged unflinch- 


Union, the authority of the government | /8ly the supreme duty of his office. 


under which they are appointed, as well | 


jas its republican character, is recognized | 
authority. | 


by the proper constitutional 
And its decision is binding on every other 
department of the Government, and could 
not be questioned in a judicial tribunal. 
It is true that the contest in this case did 
not last long enough to bring the matter 
iggue;. * * * Yet the right 
to decide is placed there, and not in 
the courts.” Thus the court maintained 
the surest safeguard of its appropriate 


prize the happy traditions of this com- 
munity, I can do no better than to recall 
the appraisal of an associate of the Chief 
| Justice who in the peculiar intimacy of 
| the labors of the court knew the quality 
|Of Taney’s work better than others, 
whether friends or critics. I quote, not 
the words of a political supporter, but the 
estimate of Justice Benjamin R. Curtis 
| of Massachusetts, one of the ablest men 
who has sat upon the bench, and one 





by refusing to become en- 
political controversies with 
This salutary 
applied by the 
court in an opinion by Chief Justice 
White in the Oregon case, where the 
court refused to deal with a controversy 
arising out of the adoption in that State 
of the initiative and referendum. (Note 
No. 19.) 


Chief Justice Taney had deep-seated 
convictions as to the constitutional right 
of personal liberty, and even in the stress 
of civil war, and at the risk of violent 
abuse, to which, indeed, he was subjected 
by those whose excess of patriotism out- 
ran their intelligence, he maintained that 
right against the Executive, deciding 
(when sitting in the circuit court in 1861) 
that the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus had been beyond the powers of 
the President. ‘Note No. 20.) 
Justice wes then 84 years of age. He 
had suffered during the years followmg 
the Dred Scott case the gravest assaults 
his judicial action and_ personal 
character, but, while frail in body and 
deeply grieved, he was still feariess in 
spirit, vigorous in mind, and unshaken 
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doctrine was recently 
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Note 


|who had strongly dissented from the de- 
|}cision of the Chief Justice in the ease 
of Dred Scott. Said Justice Curtis in his 
remarks. on the death of Tancy: 


Quotes the Tribute 


Of an Associate 


| “When I first knew him, he was master 
}Of all that peculiar jurisprudence which 
it is the special province of the courts of 


| His skill in applying it was of the highest 
}order. His power of subtle analysis ex- 
ceeded that of any man I ever knew: a 
power not without its dangers to a judge 
as well as to a lawyer; but in his case, 
|it was balanced and checked by excellent 
common sense and by egrcat experience in 
| practical business, 
ijvate * * * 

“For it is certainly true, and I am happy 


The Chief | to be able to bear direct testimony to it, 


; that the surpassing ability of the Chief 
Justice, and all his great qualities of 
character and mind, were more fully and 
; constantly exhibited in the consultation 
|room, while presiding over and assisting 
the deliberation of his brethren, than the 
public knew, or can ever justly appreciate. 
‘There, his dignity, his lof of order, his 
gentleness, his caution, his accuracy, his 
discrimination were of incalculable im- 
portance. The real intrinsic character of 
the tribunal was greatly influenced by 
|} them, and always for the better. * * * 
He was as obsolutely free from the slight- 
}est trace of vanity and self-conceit as 
;}any man I ever knew. * * The pres- 
}ervation of the harmony of the meme: 
;}of the court, and of their good will 
himself, was always in his mind.” 
With the passing of the years, and the 





both public and pri- | 


them, | 


guard the rights of all, by appropriate | 


agitation, | 


In this hour of tribute by those who) 


| 


| 


the United States to administer and apply. | 








to 


softening of old asperities, the arduous | 


| service nobly rendered by Roger Brooke 
Taney has received its fitting recognition. 
He bore his wounds with the fortitude 
of an invincible spirit. He was a great 
Chief Justice. 


On Oil Royalties Proceedings in Which Printed Petitions or 


Statements Ha ve Been Placed on Record . 


A 


SUMMARY follows of cases, arranged according to subject matter, docketed on 
the appellate docket during the past week in the clerk’s office of the Supreme 


Court of the United States, in which printed petitions or statements have been 


filed. 


Each item includes an index line of the subject matter, a short statement of the 
question involved as shown by the petition or statement of the appealing party, 


the title and number of the case, the lower court whose decision is 
reviewed, the procedure followed in seeking review, 
+ 


the lower court's opinion or order. 


Army and Navy (see Patents). 

Assignments for benefit of creditors—Rights 

* and remedies of creditors—Acceptance of 
benefit of deed of assignment as full pay- 
ment of debt—Sufficiency of notice pre- 
serving other rights— 

Whether holder of note, of which an as- 
signee for benefit of creditors was a joint 
maker, accepted benefit of deed of assign- 
ment under provision of the deed that ac- 
ceptance thereunder by creditor should con- 
stitute complete payment and a Virginia 
statute authorizing such a provision, by a 
notice to the trustee under the deed that 
he accepted the benefit but that such ac- 
ceptance should not release co-makers from 
liability on the note, or deprive him of 
participation as creditor in trustee’s pro- 
ceeding to ascertain creditors to participate 
in distribution of a fund, where he aban- 
doned his claim as a creditor secured by the 
deed of assignment in such proceeding on 
the ground that the notice was not an ac- 
ceptance of the benefit of the deed and that 
he had participated in the proceeding as a 
creditor under a mistake of law as to the 
legal effect of the notice.—Allen v. Citizens 
Bank & Trust Co., No. 385; C. C. A. 4, cert. 
(48 F. (2d) 1068). 


Bankrupicy—Transfer of estate—Property 
vesting in trustee—Applicatien for patent— 
Effect of failure to bankrupt to schedule— 
Title to patent issuing on application 
after bankrupt’s discharge— 

Whether the issuance of a patent to a 
discharged bankrupt is such notice of that 
fact to his creditors as to make it incum- 
bent upon them to take legal proceedings 
to have the estate reopened within a rea- 
sonable time in order to prevent the revest- 
ing in the bankrupt of the title to the pat- 
ent that had vested by operation of law 
in his trustee, because of bankrupt’s failure 
to schedule the application for the patent 
as an asset of the estate; or is it the duty 
of the bankrupt to take the initiative in 
instituting proceedings to have the bank- 
rupt estate reopened, to get title in the 
patent, before he can sue thereon to recover 
damages for its infringement.—Monarch Tool 
& Mfg. Co. v. Mills Novelty Co., No. 388; C. 
C. A., cert. (49 F. (2d) 28; 9 U. S. Pat. Q. 
280). 


Bankruptcy — Transfer of estate — Rights 

vesting in trustee—Osa@e headright— 
Whether a one-half Osage headright, ac- 
quired by inheritance by a person of In- 
dian blood who is not a member of the 
Osage tribe, passes to such person’s trus- 
tee in bankruptcy, or whether it is a non- 
assignable interest which cannot be taken 
under judicial processes.—Taylor, etc. Vv. 
Jones, etc., No. 389, C. C. A. 10; cert. (Aug. 
5, 1931). 


Carriers—Control and  regulation—Prefer- 
ences and discriminations—Discrimina- 
tion in docking and loading vessels— 
Conditions at. railroad’s pier as excuse— 
Estoppel— 

Whether railroad company, which docked 
and loaded at its coal pier a one-deck boat 
requiring but little trimming for a shipper 
before it docked a two-decked boat requir- 
ing trimming between decks for an- 
other shipper who had registered in pier 
book six hours ahead of former shipper, 
could avoid liability, in latter shipper's ac- 
tion under Interstate Commerce Act for 
damages because of undue preference and 
advantages given former shipper, in not 
docking and loading boats of the rival ship- 
pers in order shown by pier book, on ground 
that congestion of cars in pier yard and 
clogged condition of trimmer justified the 
discrimination, and whether railroad's re- 
fusal to explain discrimination on latter 
shipper’s demand estopped it from relying 
upon congestion of cars and condition of 
trimmer as justification for discrimination 
in latter shipper’s action against it for 
damages.—Archibald McNeil & Sons Co. v. 
Western Maryland Ry. Co., No. 402; C. C. A. 
3. cert. (Aug. 19, 1931). 

Conflict of laws (see Contractors’ bonds; In- 
surance). 
Constitutional law 
State taxation: Oklahoma). 
Constitutional law—Departments of Gov- 
ernment—Judicial functions—Determina- 
tion of effectiveness of remedy prescribed 
by Legislaiure—Statute regulating truck 
transportation of cotton— 

Where Federal court, in passing on validity 
of Texas statute prohibiting transportation 
over the highways of uncompressed cotton 
in quantities in excess of 10 bales on any 
one vehicle, and transportation of com- 
pressed cotton, compressed to density of 22 
pounds per cubic foot, is more than 10-bale 
loads, unless entirely closed in a van type of 
body so as to make load safer for transpor- 
tation held that the State had a right to 
regulate transportation of cotton by trucks 
over its highways in view of fact that such 
transportation was attended with many 
dangers to the public, that it contributed 
to traffic congestion and injuries to per- 
sons and properties upon highways, that it 
created fire hazards, etc., and that such 
conditions justified.a classification of cotton 
for purpose of regulation of transportation 
thereof, did court err in declaring statute 
void because it would not effect the purpore 
for which State had the right to adopt such 
regulations on the theory that court had no 
authority to substitute its judgment for 
that of Legislature should be made effec- 
tive —Binford et al. v. J. H. McLeaish Co, 
et al.. No, 391; D. C. S. D. Tex., appl. (Aug. 
7, 1931). 

Constitutional law—Due process of law—De- 
cision of State Supreme Court in case in 
which justices are personally interesied— 
Dismissal of subsequent suit in lower 
court on ground Supreme Court's decision 
is conclusive— 

Was a decision of the Supreme Court of 
California sustaining a statute increasing 
the salary of the justices, in a case in which 
it was claimed that the statute was in con- 
flict with a provision of the Constitution 
fixing the salary. a nullity because of the 
interest of the justices in the subject mat- 
ter of the litigation, and did a judgment of a 
superior court of such State dismissing a tax- 
payer's suit to recover the amount received 
by the justices in excess of the amount 
fixed by the Constitution on the ground 
that the Supreme Court case “having be- 
come final under the doctrine of stare 
decisis, is binding and conclusive on this 
cout” deprive the taxpayers of property 
without due process of law in contravention 
of the Fourteenth Amendment.—Blodgett, 
ete., v. Dehy et al., No. 399; Calif. Supr. Ct. 
for Cty. Santa Barbara, cert. (Aug. 5, 
Cotton (see Highways). 

Contractor's bonds—Actions on bonds—Ac- 
tion by subcontractor—Law which governs 
—Action in name of State—Lim'tations— 
Whether Missouri State court, in action 
in name of State of Kans: for vse of a 
Missouri subcontractor of a Kansas Siate 
building contractor on the = contractor's 
bond, executed under Kansas statute pro- 
viding for an action thereon within six 
months after the completion of the con- 
tract, was governed by law of Missouri or 
by law of Kansss in determining whether 
the action could be maintained in name 
of State of Kansas or should have been 
brought in name of subcontractor under 
Kansas statute providing for prosecution 
of every action “in the name of the real 
party in interest,” and in determining 
whether action was barred by limitation.— 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. 
Winkle Terra Cotta Co., Kansas ex rel., No, 
347: Mo. Sup. Ct., cert. (June 5, 1931) 
Contracts—Construction and  operation— 
Oral contracts—Integration in s“bsequent 
written contract—Oral agreement of cor- 
poration’s president to pay corporation’s 
noter—Effect of written contract between 
payee and corporation— 

Whether an oral promise of the president 
and principal stockholder of a corporation 
to pay the notes of the corporation, made 
to the payee in consideration of the payee's 
eancellation of prior notes for a ygredter 
amount which had been endorsed by the 
president, céuld be integrated in a subse- 
quently executed written contract between 
the payee and the corporation, although the 
oral agreement and the written contract 
were entered into at different times, and the 
oral promise Was made by one who was not 
a party to the written contract.—South 
Florida Lumber Mills v. Breuchaud, No. 392; 
c. C. A. 5, cert. (June 30, 1931) 

Contracts (see also Statute of Frauds) 
Criminal law (see Ecicadition; Prohibition). 
Death (see Tnsurance) 
Descent and distribucion 
surance). 

Estoppel (see Carriers) 
svidence (see Insurance). 
Extradition—international extradition— 
Proof of crime charged—Probable cause— 
Whether British subject, arrested in New 
York under warrant charging him with 
having received money in England “know- 
ing the same to have been fraudulently ob- 
tained,” an  extraditable offense under 
treaty. with Great Britain, could be extra- 
dited on proof by deposition that certain 
pérsons other than accused organized a cor- 


(see also Highways; 


ee War risk in- 


1931). 


| 
| 


‘sought to be 
and the citation to, or date of, 


poration to defraud investors who could 
be induced to purchase stocks through it, 
and that accused, with knowledge of fraud- 
ulent enterprise, bought and sold shares on 
behalf of corporation, that he had power 
of attorney from one of such persons in con- 
nection with such person’s bank account, 
that he was in frequent consultation with 
such persons, and that he appeared to be 
taking an active part in the conduct of its 
business, or whether such evidence merely 
proved conspiracy to defraud, a crime other 
than that charted and one claimed not 
extraditable under the treaty; and whether 
such ‘ depositions were sufficient to create 
probable cause for, belief that any one had 
been defrauded and that a crime had been 
committed.—Klein, U. S. ex rel. v. Mulligan, 

etc., No. 404; C. C. A. 2, cert. (50 F. (2) 687). 

Extradition—International extradition—War- 
rants charging offense other than that 
charged by warrant on which arrest was 
made—Effect of treaty—Effect of British 
decision— 

Whether British subject. arrested in New 
York on complaint of British consul charg- 
ing him with having received money in 
England “knowing the same to have been 
fraudulently obtained,” was subject to ex- 
tradition under treaty with Great Britain 
providing for extradition of person so 
charged and prohibiting trial of person ex- 
tradited thereunder for offense other than 
that for which he was surrendered without 
opportunity to return to country from 
which he was surrendered, where the Brit- 
ish warrants, submitted. in extradition pro- 
ceedings, charged such British subject with 
“receiving money knowing the same to 
have been obtained under circumstances 
which amount to misdemeanor, to wit, con- 
spiracy to defraud” and with conspiracy 
with others “to defraud such persons as 
should thereafter be induced to part with 
money,” and where a British court had held 
that an accused may be tried on a charge 
different from thatlon which he was ex- 
tradited, though not an extraditable offense, 
as long as the facts contained in informa- 
tion and depositions might support either 
charge.—Klein. U. S. ex rel. v. Mulligan. 
etc.. No, 404; C. C. A. 2, cert. (50 F. (2d) 
(687). 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Liability of 

railroad ior injury to section hand—Suf- 

ficiency of evidence—Assumption of risk— 

Whether evidence tending to show failure 
of railroad to comply with regulations of 
block signal system, by a second section of 
a train following too closely the first sec- 
tion, and failure to blow whistle or give 
signals was sufficient to warrant submission 
to jury of question of railroad's alleged 
negligence resulting in injury to section 
hand engaged in removing snow from a 
bridge. in action under the Federal Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act, or whether evidence 
conclusively showed that employe assumed 
the risk.—Minnick, etc., v. Southern Ry. Co., 
No. 410; Tenn. Sup. Ct., cert. (July 9, 1931). 
Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Liability 

of railroad for injuries to section hand— 

es in blasting—Assumption of 
risk— 

In action against railroad company in 
Alabama State court under Federal Em- 
ployers' Liability Act for injuries to section 
hand struck by rock following blasting with 
dynamite of a rock eight feet thick, 12 feet 
long and 10 feet wide, obstructing the track, 
did Alabama Supreme Court err in sustain- 
ing refusal of trial court to direct verdict 
for railroad company, on ground that evi- 
dence that blasting had been effected by a 
so-called dobie shot instead of by drilling 
into the rock, and testimony of experts 
that they had never seen rocks so large 
which obstructed the track blasted by the 
dobie method, was insufficient as matter of 
law to prove negligence of railroad com- 
pany, under Federal rule requiring substan- 
tial evidence as distinguished from scintilla 
rule prevailing in Alabama, and on ground 
that employe, who ran a distance of 640 feet 
before explosion and lay down with nothing 
to protect him from falling rocks, although 
shelving rocks and numerous trees were 
available and he could have traveled twice 
as tar, had assumed the risk as matter of 
law and was therefore precluded from re- 
covering under the Federal rule.—Louisville 
& Nashville R. R. Co. v. Hall, No. 383; Ala. 
Sup. Ct., cert. (135 So. 466). 

Federal Employers’ Liability Act—Liability 
of railroad for death of switchman—Non- 
compliance with custom as to alignment 
of switch—Failure to keep switch lighted 
—Assuniption of risk—Negligence of 
switchman as sole proximate cause— 

In action under Federal Employers’ Lia- 
bility Act against railroad company for 
death of switchman who was crushed to 
death when car on which he rode rubbed 
against car on another track, in which 
it was claimed that railroad was negligent 
in not complying with a custom to keep 
switch aligned for a particular track and 
in failing to have switch lighted to enable 
switchman to ascertain track for which it 
was aligned, was evidence sufficient for sub- 
mission of question of negligence to the 
ury, under the Federal rule requiring sub- 
stantial evidence, and was plaintiff pre- 
cluded from recovering on ground that 
switchman, who had worked in the yard 
for several years and was an experienced 
switchman., had assumed the risk, or on 
ground that negligence of switchman him- 
self was the sole proximate cause of his 
fatal injury.—Southern Ry. Co. Der- 
rington, ete., No. 397; Mo. Sup. cert. 
(40 S. W. (2d) 1069). 

Highways—Regulation of use—Statute reg- 
ulating transportation of cotton by truck 
—Validity—Determination by court— 
Public safety as sole consideration— 

Did a court, in passing on the constitu- 
tionality of a Texas statute regulating the 
transportation of cotton by truck over the 
State highways. err in considering the ef- 
fect of such statute on railroads and com- 
pressors and in not confining its determinay 
tion to the question of whether the statute 
wes a valid regulation to promote public 
safety on the highways.—Binford et al. v. 
J. H. McLeaish & Co. et al.. No. 391; D. C., 
S. D. Tex., appl. (Aug. 7, 1931). 
Highways—Regulation of use—Transporta- 

tion of cotton—Validity of statute— 

Whether Texas statute, prohibiting trans- 
portation over highways of uncompressed 
cotton in quantities in excess of 10 bales 
on any one vehicle, and transportation of 
compressed cotton, compressed to density of 
22 pounds per cubic foot, in more than 10- 
bale loads, unless such compressed cotton 
is entirely enclosed in a van type body 
so as to mate the load safer for transpor- 
tation, void because arbitrary, unreason- 
able and oppressive, because discriminatory 
in favor of railroads and against operators 
of trucks and in favor of interior com- 
prescors and azainst compressors in Hous- 
ton, and because not effective to remove 
the dangers incident to transportation of 
cotton by motor trucks.—Binford et al, v. 
J. H. Mcleaish & Co. et al., No. 391; D. C., 
5. D. Wex.. appl. .(Aug. 7. 1931) 
Highways (see also Constitutional 
Indians (see Bankruptcy). 
Insurance—Fraternal beneiit insurance—Ac- 

tion on certificate—Presumption of death 

from disappearance—Provisions of consti- 
tution and by-laws of Illinois association 
precluding recovery, following disappear- 
ance, within member's life expectancy— 

Enforcement by Missouri court— 
Whether the constitution and by-laws of 
an Illinois fraternal benefit association pro- 
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vided that the disappearance or long-con- 
tinued absence of a member who had not 
been heard from should not be regarded as 
evidence of death or create any right to re- 
cover on any benefit certificate until the 
expiration of the member's life expec- 
tancy, did Missouri S.ate court, in action on 
certificate of member who had been a resi- 
dent of Missouri, err in permitting recov- 
ery prior to expiration of the member's ex- 
pectancy on proof of his disappearance and 
the presumption of death therefrom, and 
in excluding from evidence such provisions 
of constitution and by-laws and an opin- 
ion of Illinois Supreme Court holding them 
to be reasonable, on theory that such pro- 
visions were contrary to the common law 
and statutes of Missouri.—Chicago Fraternal 
Life Ass'n v. Karst, No. 395; Mo. Ct. Appls. 
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Play safe—see that your radio 


has new 


tubes 


If you haven’t had your tubes tested 
since the last World Series, remember 
that listening to the games with worn 
tubes is like peeping through the ball 
park fence. Get behind home plate by 
putting in a set of new RCA Raciotrons 
—in the red and black cartons—the 
tubes backed by the guaranty of RCA, 


RCA Radiotron Co., Inc., Harrison, N. J. 
(A Radio Carporation of America Subsidiary) 


RCA RADIOTRONS 
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Of State Replies 


In Pipe Line Suit Conditions in Western Hemisphere and the Washington, D. C. 


Nebraska Officer Insists on) 
Right to Challenge Action 
Of Equalization Board in 
Reducing Assessments 


LINCOLN, Nesr., Sept. 26. 


The Attorney General, C. A. Sorensen, 
has filed in the Nebraska Supreme Court 
an answer to the demurrer filed by Gov. 
Cc. W. Bryan and the State Board of 
Equalization and Assessment, challeng- 
ing his right to appeal on behalf of the 
State and certain counties from the 
Board’s assessment of natural gas pipe 
lines. 

(A summary of the demurrer filed by 
the Governor and Board was printed in 
the issue of Sept. 11.) 

Mr. Sorensen’s answer asserts that the 
State has a legal capacity to prosecute 
this writ of error, that the counties have 
the right to appear by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and: that the latter has a right to 
bring the action in behalf of the State not- 
Withstanding that the prayer of his pe- 
tition is to reverse a State Board made 
up of State officers. 

“If the Attorney Generai,” the answer 


®said, “does not have authority to bring 


an action in this court adverse to the 
holding of some other State officer or 
State Board, then State officers and State 
boards are to a large extent immune from 
restraint. 

Defendant’s Contention 

“If the contention of the defendant in 
error is correct, then the State Board of 
Equalization and Assessment could have 
reduced the valuation of pipe lines 90 per 
cent as well as 17 per cent without fear 
of the State interfering. If the Board 
could take such action with reference to 
pipe lines, it could take similar action 
with reference to railroad property, tele- 
phone property, or any other class of prop- 
erty. Notwithstanding that such action 
on the part of the Board would cripple 
the State government, and be grossly un- 
just, the sovereign State of Nebraska 
would not have the right to come into 
this court by the Attorney General for 
relief. Such a construction of the law is 
on its face absurd.. 

“Counsel for the defendant in error 
make much of the alleged plight in which 
the Board finds itself in this case. The 
Board appears to be greatly distresed be- 
cause it does not now have available the 
services of the Attorney General to de- 
fend its action. One might observe in 

eissing that the Board would not be in 
é is difficulty if it had requested the legal 
advice of the Attorney General in this 
gnatter in th>2 first place. 

“Furthermore, according to the record, 
the Attorney General filed a motion with 
the Board respectfully suggesting that 
they reconsider their action and stating 
the reasons why he thought their action 
was illegal. But, regardless of all of 
that, the statutes provide that a State 
officer may employ other counsel when 
he desires to bring an action contrary 
to the opinion of the Attorney General. 

“Such is the situation here and the 
Governor has employed eminent counsel. 
Under the circumstances we are confident 
that these two gentlemen will more elo- 
quently and ably defend the action of the 
Board than could the Attorney General 
who had advised them that their action 
was illegal.” 


Summary of New Cases 
On Supreme Court Docket 


[Continued from Page ¢.} 
(Springfield), cert. (22 S. W. (2d) 
3. 1931). 

Insurance (see also War 
Internal revenue (see Fede ’ 
Interstate commerce (see Carriers) 

Intoxicating liquor (see Prohibition). 


7 


116; 


July 






Judgment (see Constitutional law). 

Jury (see Statute of Frauds). 

Limitation of action (see Contractors’ 
bonds) . 

bMaster and servant (see Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act) 


Motor carriers (see Hichways) 
Netlivence (see Federal Employers’ Liability 


Act) 

Oil and gas (see Federal taxation: Gain or 
lane 
loss) 

Prtents (see also Bankruptcy) 


Petont—Patenta bility—Operativeness— 
Whether the lower court erred in holding 

Petent No. 1032394. for airplane fitted to 

carry and discharte torvedoes, called a tor- 


pedonliane. invalid for inoperativeness. par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that this de- 
fense was not set up in the pleadings, 


and in not according to it the construction 
and interpretation to be miven pioneer pat- 


ents.—Fiske v. Moffett. No. 396; D. C. Ct 
Appls.. cert. (June 29, 1931) 
Patents—Title—License—License in favor 
of Federal Government under patent 
granted to naval officer— 
Where petitioner. when a captain in the 





Navy and head of the war plans committee 
of the General Borrd. sugeested to the 
General Board in 1910-11 that airplanes 
migcht be fitted to carry and discharge tor- 
pedoes. but his suggestion wes retected 
and later, in 1912, petitioner, when a rear 
admiral serving in command of a division 
of battleships. conceived the invention of 
the torpedo-vlane and reduced it to prac- , 
tice by filing application for patent which 
later issued, and unsuccessfully sought to 
have the Navy adopt his invention, did a 
license or shop-right under the patent 
exist in favor of the United States Gov- 
ernment, by reason of the petitioner's serv- 
ice in the Navy at the time of conceiving 
the invention, thereby relieving it from any 
liability for damages for alleged infringe- 
ment on account of subsequent use of the 
@pvention.—Fiske v. Moffett, No. 396; D. C. 
Ct. Appls., cert. (June 29, 1931) 
Prohibition—Nuisance—Sufficiency 
—Sinele sale— 
Whether proof of single 


‘ 


of proof 


sale of five drinks 


of whisky and cne drink of beer on June 
26 on premises fitted up with a bar was 
sufficient to justify, as matter of law. a 
verdict of maintaining a common nuisance 
especially where indictment charged the 
maintenance of a nuisance in violation of 
the National Prohibition Act on July 4 
Dunn v. Unfted States, No. 393; C. C. A. 9, 
cert. (50 F. (2) 779). 


Prohibition—Offenses — Prosecution—Verdict 
—Inconsistency between acquittal upon 
charges of sale and possession and con- 
viction upon charge of maintaining 
nuisance— 

Whether there is a legal inconsistency, 
under indictment for violation of National 
Prohibition Act between acquittal upon 
charges of sale and possession and convic- 
tion, under a third count, upon charge of 
maintaining a nuisance. where evidence 
with reference to the three alleged offenses 


was identical. but where defendant. after 
admitting ownership of the premises in- 
volved, offered evidence tending to show 
that he was not present at time of charged 
sale and possession and that the person 
if any, who sold the liquor was not acting 
under his authority ——Dunn sy United 
States, No. 393; C. C. A. 9, cert. (50 F. (2) 
779). 

Railroads (see Carriers; Federal Employers’ 


Liability Act). 

Statute of Frauds—Oral promise to pay debt 
of another—Collatera agreement—Inte- 
gration of promise in written agreement— 
Question for court or jury— 






Whether the court, in an action on an 
oral promise of the president or principal 
stockholder of a corporation to pay the 
notes of the corporation in which it was 
claimed that the promise was unenforcibie 
under the Statute of Frauds, denied ve 
plainviff its cons ion richt to a tr 
by jury by detern for itself, witl 
submitting the question to the jur hat 
the alleged oral a*reement had been in- 
tegrated in a written ager 1ent between 





the corporation and the plaintiff and there- 

fore was not enforcible as a_ collateral 

agreement.—South Florida Lumber Millis vy. 
®Puchaud, No. 392; C. C. A. 5, cert. (June 

30, 1931). 

Statute of Frauds—Oral promise 
debt of another—Performance by 
of notes— 

Whether the oral agreement by the presi- | 
dent of a corporation to pay the corpora- | 


to pay 
payee 





, Attorney Couerél Trade and Industrial Situation 





‘Receiver Named © 


In Foreign Nations Reviewed fo, intl +i 





Orient Are Shown in Weekl y Survey 





ECENT business and industrial developments in foreign countries are reviewed 
in the weekly survey of world trade just made public by the Department of 
Commerce. The survey is based on reports from the Department's foreign offices. 
The section of the survey dealing with conditions in nations of the Western 


Hemisphere and the Orient follows in full text: 
, + 


Argentina 
Argentina—As a result of the further 
heavy depreciation of the peso exchange, 


new orders for foreign merchandise have 
been adversely affected, but the domestic 
distribution of such merchandise has been 
stimulated for fear that prices may rise. 
Exports of cereals continued to be heavy. 
The gold in the conversion office amounts 
to 287,300,000 gold pesos and in the Argen- 
tine legations to 10,300,000 gold pesos. 


Australia 

Australia.—Conditions in Australia have 
not improved during the past month due 
to lower prices at opening wool sales, and 
to further adverse reports upon the con- 
ditions of Government finance, though 
indications of gradual adjustments are 
appearing. The continuation of excellent 
seasonal conditions is brightening the out- 
look for wheat and prospects for the 
lambing season are good. New South 
Wales factories report sales at 15 per cent 
below last year and 27 per cent less than 
1929. Iron and steel production by the 
largest producers in the Commonwealth 
is running at about 50 per cent below 
that of August, 1930, and construction 
throughout the country is almost at a 
standstill. 

An increase in business mortality is no- 
ticeable. Exchange has been barely 
steady during the past month and the 
note issue has been increased by £1,000,000. 
Imports during July were valued at £3,- 
100,000 compared with £7,400,000 for the 
same month of last year and exports of 
merchandise declined from £6,350,000 to 
£5,600,000. Gold exports during July 
amounted to £1,000.000. The decline in 
imports was general throughout the list, 
except for tobacco, crude rubber and films 
which increased slightly. Wheat acreage 
is now estimated locally at approximately 
25 per cent under the preceding season, 
though traders are making a preseason 
vield estimate of 180,000,000 bushels, and 
an exportable surplus of 130,000,000 
bushels. 

The surplus of uncommitted wheat re- 
maining on hand to be shipped is esti- 
mated at 17,500,000 bushels. The ma- 
jority of recent wheat shipments have 
been to China. Wool prices continue dis- 
couraging at about 6% pence per pound, 
Australian currency. Buying so far has 
been chiefiy on Yorkshire and Japanese 
account, with continental buyers inactive. 
Wool receipts total 427,000 bales compared 
with 310,000 bales last year. Quality is 
reported to be excellent though burry. 
Commodity lines have shown no signs 
of recovery. Boots and shoes are being 
produced on a hand-to-mouth basis and 


tanners are working at about 25 per cent | 


capacity. 


Brazil 


Brazil.—Although there is no improve- 
ment in the import demand, local indus- 
trial plants are active, especially textile 
mills, and most favored nation tariff agree- 
ments have either been signed or are about 
to be signed by a number of European 
governments. A temporary renewal of the 
Franco-Brazilian agreement of 1900 where- 
by France lowers duties on meats and 
cacao and Brazil reduces duties on serums 
and vaccines has also been signed. Ex- 
ports of coffee have been light and prices 
unchanged, but sugar exports from Per- 
nambuco have been heavy, including 
1,260 tons to Europe and 462 tons to the 
United States. The Banco do Brasil has 


|opened a 4,500 contos credit in favor of 
the Rio Grande do Sul Rice Syndicate. 


During the week exchange was pegged 
at 16 milreis, 40 reis to the dollar. A con- 
ference of the President, the Minister 


tion’s notes, in consideration of the payee's 


cancellation of other notes for a greater 
amount with the president's endorsement 
thereon, was fully performed by the payee 


so as to take the oral agreement out of the 





Statute of Frauds, by its cancellation of 

the other notes and the acceptance of the 

new notes in lieu thereof.—South Florida 

Lumber Mills v. Breuchaud, No. 392; C. C 

A. 5, vert. (June 1931). 

Taxation (see Federal Taxation; State Taxa- | 
tion) 


Treaties (see Extradition) 
United States (see Patents) 
War risk insurance—Right 
Finality of award by Veterans’ 
Determination by State courts— 
Whether an award made by the Veterans’ 
Bureau, providing for payment of war risk 
insurance funds to an administrator of the 
estate of the deceased insured, with direc- 
tions for payment to the heirs of the in- 
sured, and providing how such heirs shall 
be determined, is subject to review by the 
State courts. or whether said award is final 


to proceeds— 
Bureau— 








and controlling unless challenged by ac- 
tion under 38 C. 445, in the United 
States district court.—Singleton et al. V 
Cheek et al.. No, 403; Okla. Sup. Ct., cert 
(March 3, 1931) 


War risk insurance—Right to proceeds—In- 
stallments accruing after death of bene- 
ficiary— 

fhethey 38 U. S. C. 514 requires distribu- 
tion of the commuted value of installments 
of war risk insurance» accruing after the 
death of the designated beneficiary, paid by 
the Veterans’ Bureau to the administrator 
of the estate of the deceased insured, to in- 
sured’s next of kin surviving at the time 
of such payment, within the permitted class 
















of beneficiaries under 38 U. S. C. 511, or 
whether such funds are distributable to the 
heirs (next of kin) of the insured, as de- 
termined by the laws of descent and dis- 
ribution of the State of the insured's last 
legal residence Sin ton et a Cheek 
et al., No. 403, Oia. Sup. Ct., cert. (March 
3, 1931) 
FEDERAL TAXATION 

Deductions — Compensation for personal 
service —Dividends— ; 

Whether payments to certain employes 
who were also shareholders of taxpaying 
company were dividend and hence not 
deductible as compensa n for personal 
services Kennington Donald, No. 390; 
C. C. A. 5, cert. (6 U. S. Daily 1102). 


Depreciation—Depreciable property—Assess- 
ments for public improvements— 
Whether special assessments imposed by a 

city to meet of paving. curbing and 

sidewalk improvements constructed by city 
on streets adjacent to taxpayer's buildings 
may be recovered through deductions for de- 


cost 








preciation.—_F. M. Hubbell Son & Co. v 
Burnet. No. 400; C. C. A. 8 cert. (6 U. & 
Daily 1244 

Estates and trusts—Dividends—Accounting 

—Tax per.od— 

Where exectitors of estate. in 1920. dis- 
tributed certain shares of stock among five 
beneficiarie were dividends received by 
beneficiaries on such stock in 1922 taxable 
to them for that year, although order of 
probate court was entered later which held 
that stock was illegally disgributed in 1920 
and should be accounted forby beneficiaries 
to estate until Dec. 31, 1922.—Ford et al. v 
Commissioner, Nos. 405-409; C. C. A. 6 
cert. (6 U. S. Daily 1188.) 


Gain or loss—Basis—Depletion—Oil and gas 
wells—1926 act— 

Does section 204(c)(2) of 1926 act, which 
permits allowance for depletion in certain 
cases equal to 27'2g per cent of gross income 
from oil and gas Wells, | only 
to inecme derived rty du 


ve reference 
om prope 
it include 
sale re lur.ng that 
Lynde Co. \ ! nde Nc 
€ 1931 


STATE TAXATION 


OklahOma—Income tax—Tax imposed upon 
individuals, but not upon corporations— 
Whether Oklahoma law (since revised) im- 

posing income tax upon individuals and not 

upon corporations resulted in arbitrary 
classification violative of equal protection 

clause of Federal Constitution.—Franklin v. 

Carter, State Auditor, No. 394; C. C. A. 10, 

cert. (6 U. S. Daily 1178), 
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of Finance and bankers was‘called for 
Sept. 19, for the purpose of seeking a 
remedy for the continued weakening of 
exchange. A decree has been promulgated 
revising government accounting and as-| 
Signing to the Banco do Brasil the func- 
tion of serving as repository of tax col- 
lections and for making disbursements 
for the government’s accounting until the 
proposed central bank is created. 


Canada 


Canada.—Imports in August were valued | 
at $47,308,000, which is 39 per cent less 
than in August a year ago and 57 per| 


| 


| 





cent less than in August, 1929. The valu-| 
ation of exports, $48,764,000, is 30 per cent | 


and 50 ner cent smaller in the same pro-/ the company can be reorganized and con- 


Building permits for the month/} 


portions. 
were 25 per cent smaller than in July, 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, and Van- 
couver showing losses. 

Used cir stocks in Ontario are at least 
25 per cent lower than last year. Radio 
dealers look for a good demand during the 
next three months and manufacturers ex- 
pect to profit from the new customs regu- 
lations limiting the discount on imported 
sets. Specialty lines of machine tools are 


in fair demand but increased British com- | 
| 


petition is noted by dealers in rock drills 
A moderate improvement is reported in 
the wholesale hardware trade although 
builders’ lines are dull. 


Demand for shoe leather is falling off 
noticeably and industrial leather business 
is quiet in the Maritimes 
Province. All machinery lines are slow 
but the rebuilding of the harbor at West 
Saint John, New Brunswick, has effected 
some improvement in the market for con- 
struction materials and mechanical rub- 
ber lines. Quiet business ‘is reported by 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.) 
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and Quebec) 


Daniel C. Roper Directed to 


Report on Condition of 
The National Benefit Life 


Insurance Company 





The Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia has appointed Daniel C. Roper, 
formerly Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, receiver of the National Benefit Life 
Insurance Co., of Washington, D. C. The 
receivership was ordered by Chief Justice 
Alfred A. Wheat. 

Application for the receivership was 
made by John R. Pinkett, second vice 
president of the company, and was con- 


| curred in by the president, John T. Risher. 


They had proposed the name of the 

Superintendent of Insurance of the Dis- 

trict, Herbert L. Davis, for receiver. 
Reorganization Studied 


Mr. Roper was directed to report to the 
court as soon as possible whether or not 


tinued in. operation. 
will continue 
present officers 
capacity. 

The petition of Mr. Pinkett stated that 
$1,000,000 would be required to reorganize 
the company. As of Dec. 31, 1930, the 
company had assets of $5,599,679 and in- 
surance in force totaling more than $65,- 
000,000. It was stated that it is the largest 
Negro organization in the world. 

The Deputy Insurance Commissioner 
of Georgia, L. A. Irons, has been ap- 
pointed receiver of the campany in that 
State through action of the Fulton County 
Superior Court, Atlanta. 


Alabama Revokes Licenses 


At present the com- 
in business with the 
serving in an advisory 


Montcomery, Ata., Sept. 26. 


The licenses of the National Benefit Life | 


Insurance Co., of Washington, D. C., and 
of its agents in Alabama were revoked 
as of Sept. 21, according to an announce- 
ment Sept. 25 by the State Superintendent 
of Insurance, Charles C. Greer. 

Upon receiving word of the appointment 
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Income of T elephone Co 


Exceeds Figure of Last Year 





Figure for First Seven Months Is 3.1 Per Cent 
Ahead of That Recorded in 1930 


The operating income of telephone com- 
panies reporting to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission amounted to $162,988- 
412 during the first seven months of the 


current year, an increase of 3.1 per cent 
compared with the income of $158,084,394 
reported for the corresponding perio@ of 








, last year, according to 1 tabulation made 





public Sept. 26 by the Commission. 

The compilations of the Commission 
subject to revision, from reports of reve- 
nues and expenses of 103 companies, each 
having annual operating revenues in ex- 
cess of $250.000*, for seven months ended 
with July, 1931, and 1930, follows: 











oF 
Inc. or Dec. (*) 
REVENUES 1931 1930 Amount Ratio 
Subscribers’ station revenues .. .$420,011,887 $420,717.457 *$705,570 *2 
Public pay station revenues setae 28,031,071 29.197.417 *1,166,346 *4.0 
Miscellaneous exchange service revenues 6,520,878 6.317.005 203,873 3.2 
Message tolls ........se000. +R e NO DHRC CROCE OS 179,919,314 139,116,491 *10,097,177 *5.3 
Miscellaneous toll line revenues ..........0055 28,089,958 28.352.353 *263,297 *9 
Sundry miscellaneous revenues .......e.06. 19,548.728 18.891.270 657,458 3.5 
Liceneee FEVENNUC—Cr. on. ccc sec c esse rccecccenes 8,756,157 8.885.282 *127.125 *1.4 
Licensée revenue—Dr, ..........sscrsscccses ‘ 8,515,574 8,641,251 *125.677 1.5 
Telephone operating revenues .........e005 -» 681,961,517 692,834,024 *11,372,507 *1.6 
EXPENSES 
Depreciation of plant and equipment ........ 117,341,727 110,597,072 6,744,655 6.1 
All other maintenance . .» 108,715,956 8.281.055 *7,565.009 *6.5 
Traffic expenses 9 61GtECE A VIN < Ly OOS - 125,490,218 0.798 *15,240.580 *10.8 
Commercial CXPONSES .occcccse ces secccvecece 62,768,047 65,551,986 *2,783,939 *4.2 
General and miscellancous expense ..........5 41,463,973 41,443,410 20,563 
Telephone operating expenses . 455,689,921 474,514,321 *18,824,400 *4.0 
Net telephone operating revenues .........++: 225/771.596 218,319,703 7,451,893 3.4 
Other operating revenues 692,426 618.957 73,469 ‘ 
Other operating expenses 430,625 388,951 41.674 ‘ 
Uncollectible operating revenues i 5,413,411 5.3 104,208 2.0 { 
Other income before deducting taxes 220,519,986 213,24 3.5 
Taxes assignable to operations ...........0.+. 57.631,574 55.156.112 4.5 
Operating income eieus 162,988,412 158,034.394 3.1 
Ratio of expenses to revenues, per cent 66.87 68.49 aves 
*Decrease 
‘Complete data for the following companies of this class not available for inclusion: 


Ohio Cities Telephone Company and South East Public Service Corporation of Virginia. 


of a receiver for the company by the 
Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, Mr. Greer said the company has a 
large number of policyholders among the 
colored people of Alabama and expressed 
the hope that the receiver “may be able 
promptly to adopt some plan which will 
adequately protect the interests of these 
policyholders.” 


Work at Haifa Goes on 
Work on the Haifa (Palestine) port is 
progressing. The main breakwater has 
been built 4,920 feet seaward and now ex- 
tends 32 feet below water. (Department 
of Commerce.) 


. 


Illinois Commission Named 
To Make Old Age Study 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., Sept. 26. 

Governor Louis L. Emmerson has an- 
nounced the appointment of the commis- 
sion authorized by the last General As- 
sembly for the purpose of conducting a 
study of poverty and dependency in old 
age. The members of the commission are 
Senator Charles H. Thompson, of Harris- 
burg; Miss Anne Hinrichsen, of Chicago; 
Charles W. La Porte, of Peoria; Samuel | 
Insull Jr., Chicago; Victor A. Olander, | 
secretary, Illinois Federation of Labor, 
Chicago; Walter L. McMenimen, Chicago; 


j}and Henry Abdeis, Springfield. 





INSURANCE SUPERVISION 





nceerns 





Bay. State Plans 
Campaign Against 
Motor Accidents 





Reckless Drivers Will Have 
Permits Revoked, Asserts 
State Registrar Prior to 
Opening of Drive 





Boston, Mass., Sept. 26. 


An automobile accident prevention cam- 
paign, described as “the most intensive 
safety drive” ever undertaken by the 
State, will begin in Massachusetts Sept. 
29 to continue through October and then 
until further notice, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Registrar of Motor 
Vehicles, Morgan T. Ryan. Mr. Ryan's 
statement follows in full text: ° 


We are now approaching the season of 
the year when deaths due to the opera- 
tion of motor vehicles are at their peak. 
In the year 1930, during the months of 
October and November, no less than 185 
persons were killed on the highways of 
Massachusetts. I am determined that this 
year everything possible shall be done by 
this department to reduce this unneces- 
sary slaughter. 


Cooperation of Police 


Therefore, beginning Tuesday, Sept. 29, 
and continuing through the month of 
October and until further notice, a state- 
wide, concerted effort to reduce motor 
vehicle accidents is to be made by all the 
forces at my cOmmand. This is to be the 
most intensive safety drive the Registry 
has ever undertaken, and I expect to have 
the active tooperation of the police 
throughout the State. 

As one of the first impertant steps in 
starting this drive, I am calling in to my 
offica on Sept. 28 every inspector employed 
by the Registry. The 185 men so as- 
sambled will be given full and explicit in- 
structions as to what is expected of them 
during this special period of enforcement 
of the Motor Vehicle Law. 


Revocation of Permits 
This safety campaign will be directed 
towards all violations of the law, include 


(Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 








Each brings out 
the best in the other! 


The Dodge Sisters are a perfect team— 
each brings out the best in the other. 

The exclusive Chesterfield Cross-Blend 
is like that. It does much more than merely 
mix together a few tobaccos, as in ordinary 
blending. It actually unites the best qual- 
ities of one type of tobacco with the best 
qualities of other types. 

Each brings out the best in the other— 
creating extra mildness, natural sweetness, 
and far better taste. 

Chesterfield holds everlastingly to higher 


standards— 


BETTER TOBACCOS, the mildest 
and ripest Turkish and Domestic 
tobaccos that can be bought. 


BETTER PAPER, pure, odorless, 
tasteless—the finest made. 


BETTER MANUFACTURE, safe- 
guarded throughout by laboratory 
supervision of every material, every 


step. 


Nobody smokes a better cigarette than 
Chesterfield. And nobody ever will. 


Chest 


©1931, Liecerr & Myars Tosacco Co. 





The Dodge Sisters —internationally famous 
Vaudeville Team 


Cr 





fiel 


d 


- 
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Permanent Relief Waste in Selling of Commodities Four Cities Plan 
Is Not Required, Said to To 
Ms Says Mr. Gifford Dr. Julius Klein Declares Distribution Proc- 


esses Create an Excessive Burden 


RAILROADS .. . FINANCE SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 


ED 


Disposition of Rail Rate Cases Rate Rise Loss 
Airport Projects Pending Before Supreme Court In Revenue Seen 


‘Municipal Landing Field for | 
By Coal Dealers 











, 


tal Billions Annually 


| 
| 


_ Williston, N. Dak., Will Be |\A pproximately 25 Proceedings Scheduled on 
Constructed | 


| | se nda | Appellate Docket in New Term 
Caused b >| For the week ended Sept. 24, the Aero- 
Unemployment ause y nautics Branch has received information 
| handed down a series of orders in which into issue on the ground that they result | 


itions, | lowing cities 
Temp , Conditions, | |to the effect that the follow 
4 : ary * - | durability. the usefulness, the economy of! enable them to analyze the buying habits | P™OPose the establishment of airports. 
Chairman of President's 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Householders Would Turn 
To Substitute Fuels, Na- 


[Continued from Page 4.] 


things. The homely old virtue of thrift of the American public with a new and |, Baltimore, Md. (C); “Crystal Falls, 
Organization Declares 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
been many hundreds of thousands of 
people hired during the last year. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of others have been 


laid off. Hundreds of thousands of others 
have part-time jobs. In this constantly 
changing picture an accurate statement of 
the number of unemployed is impossible. 
And still more difficult is any exact knowl- 
edge of the number of unemployed who 
gre in need. In some families one per- 
son is working instead of two. Some 
of the unemployed have resources they 
can fall back upon, some have not. Some 
have recently had jobs. Others have been 
out of work a long time. 

But if we can not accurately measure 
the total job, it may be asked how are 
we to know how to meet it? The answer 
is that each city, town or county, can 
know its own problem accurately enough 
for practical purposes. And the large 
proportion of the communities in the 
United States not only do know ¢t 
problem but likewise know how it is to 
be met—in fact most of them are at this 
minute energetically at work. These same 
places met the problem last Winter; they 
have been meeting it all Summer and 
they are organizing to meet it this coming 
Winter. 

Worst in Larger Cities 


The larger cities have in general the 
worst unemployment problems. Happily 
they likewise have the most accumulated 
wealth with which to meet the emergency. 


There is every indication that these great | 


centers can and will take care of them- 
selves. It may be that there will be 
smeller communities and sections where 
conditions are so bad that they cannot 
cave adequately for their unemployed, but 
the number is not likely to be large com- 
pared to the resources of the county or 


State in which they are situated. | 


The President’s Organization on Unem- 
ployment Relief is set up to help all agen- 
cies, local, State and national, concerned 
with unemployment relief activities. It | 
is not raising a national fund or a fund 
of any character. Communities through- 
out the country are already perfecting 
their plans for funds, whether public or 
private, to meet their own needs. These 
funds will be administered and distributed 


their | 


seems to have come back with the re- 
discovery of millinery of that period. 

| Our cash is paid out, about as fast as 
we get it, for gcods and services required 
in the maintenance and enjoyment of life. 
To employ the somewhat high-flown 
| phrase of economics, it is absorbed in the 
{channels of distribution, which term de- 
| scribes all the retail, wholesale, and other 
|departments of the mercantile trade. 


For some years it has been widely con- 
cluded—in spite of the blush that the no- 
tion gives to our pride in modern efficiency 
—that the whole system of distribution in 
our times has become very cumbersome 
and wasteful. 


Nobody and no group is responsible for 
this state of affairs—yet it is quite certain 
that, as our social system has grown more 
complicated, as the variety of articles 
consumed has increased, as consumers 
have become separated from producers, 
and as production has centralized, the job 
\of distribution has almost got out of hand. 
The signs of that are various; one of them 
being the steady increase of retail busi- 
ness failures. 


Practical business men and theoretical 
students of economics are unanimous in 
concluding that our distribution processes 
lag far behind our production methods in 
efficiency; and they further declare that 
if distribution practices can be materially | 
improved, it is likely that the majority | 
of our people will derive an extremely 
substantial benefit. In this country we | 
{produce things with a perfection and | 
;economy which is hardly likely to be ex- | 
ceeded anywhere, and with an almost em- | 
| barrassing facility. 

Yet when the finished article gets into | 
| distribution channels, disconcerting things | 
jare apt to happen. By reason of cross- 
|movement, of defective organization, of | 
lack of method, and like factors, it seldom | 
| passes into the consumers’ hands without | 
|carrying a burden of costs generally rated | 
as excessive. | 

How to better the system has been a! 
|problem challenging the keenest of our | 
| business brains for several years; because | 
there is obvious incentive toward the re- | 
duction of the wastes. It has long been | 
| estimated that if distribution could be re- | 
organized in the United States, the peo- 
|ple of this country could have the same 
|}supply of goods and services they now 
enjoy, for an outlay—not of millions— 


|may be due partly to the fact that much | 


| dependable precision—to show just what 
the people want, what they have to spend, 
and how they are accustomed to dis- 
burse it. 

One may be surprised to learn of the 
immense differences between the great re- 
gions of our country in consumptive ex- 
penditure, as revealed now for the first 
time by this statistical searchlight. For 
instance, what is the greatest single line 
of expenditure made by the residents of 
our important farming States? 


Automobile Leads 
In Consuming Outlay 


| 
| 


|lished.—Issued by 
Commerce. 


Mich. (M); Walker, Minn. (P); Williston, 
N. Dak. (M). 

Cities contemplating municipal airports 
are followed by the letter M; commercial 


projects by the letter C; private projects | 


by the letter P. . (Names with asterisk 
indicate airports already established for 
which improvements are contemplated or 
under way.) 

Santa Cruz, Calif., should be deleted 
from the list of “proposed airports” car- 
ried in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 5, the 
projected facility having been estab- 
the Depariment of 


It astonished me when the census re- | Sjze of Panama Canal 


turns began to prove beyond question | 
that the automobile, its maintenance and | 
operation, accounted for a larger propor- | 
tion of the consuming outlay in those | 


Is Viewed as Adequate 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


quarters than did food, clothing or shelter. be about the same as in the current fiscal 


But the fact cannot be: challenged. 


In Nebraska, about 24 per cent of retail 
sales concentrate in automotive goods; the | 


figure is almost the same for Iowa; while | increased expenditure for 


in Montana, it is above 23 per cent of the | authorization for the construction of the | inherent in the handling of exports, im-| viding that in a proceeding by a railroad 


total, and in Oklahoma it amounts to| 
more than 27 per cent. 

The motor makes country money gO | 
much faster than does food, for, in the} 
areas named, the retail sales of food sup- | 
plies account for only between 15 and 18 
per cent of the business. Of course, that | 


food is raised for home consumption in} 
those areas, so it does not have to be} 
bought of the retailer. 


Naturally, the situation is reversed in| 
cities, and in States with large city pop- 
ulations. In New York State, food costs 
represent 26 per cent of all retail busi- 
ness. And the automobile swiftly loses 
the center of the picture so far as retail 
business is concerned. 





Again taking New| what purpose?” one may ask. 


year, or about $10,800,000. 


There would be, he said, a little more | 


spent in the next fiscal year through an 
the contract 


Madden Dam in the Panama Canal. 

Col. Burgess divided the $10,800,000 
roughly as $2,000,000 for improvements 
and $8,000,000 for general operations and 
administration. 

Net receipts from the operation of the 
Canal last year, after deducting other ex- 
penses, was $16,000,000, which Col. Bur- 
gess said approximately met the cost 
charges of the Canal of 3 per cent. 


Ohio they are three times as great, and 


| in Montana, Iowa, and Nebraska they run 


to twice the Southern proportion. 
Analysis of this census showing can be 


| carried out in many ways, along the lines 


indicated, and along several others. “To 
If we are 


it found that the rates to New Orleans 
between the territory in question and the 
Texas ports were unduly prejudicial to 
the Texas ports, and that such rates 
were unduly preferential of New Orleans. 
The carriers serving the port of New 
Orleans then applied to a statutory court 
in the District Court for the Southern 
District of Texas for an order setting 


aside and enjoining the orders of the) 


Commission. The findings of the Com- 
mission were upheld in a 2-1 decision. 
Grounds for Contesting 
Orders of Commission 


. 


It is contended by the carriers in ques-| whether one corporation having projected 
| tion as well as other interested parties that/a railroad line and having applied for 


| 





in a confiscation of property and that 
they are based on arbitrary, unreasonable 
and illogical classifications. The rules in 
question were promulgated on July 15, 
1930. Probable jurisdiction in the case 
was noted on June 1, 1931, and at the | 
same time the case was advanced for | 
hearing on Oct. Oct. 5, 1931. 


Question of Restraining | 
Building of Another Road 


In the case of Western Pacific Cali- 
fornia Railroad Company v. Southern Pa- | 
cific Company, No. 51, the Supreme Court 
has consented to pass on the question of 


the orders of the Commission are invalid|a certificate authorizing its construction | 
on the ground that the findings are un-|within the meaning of the Interstate 
supported by evidence and also that the| Commerce Act so that it can maintain an 
Commission in deciding the case should| action to restrain the proposed construc- 


have taken 
{other than that of distance. 


into consideration factors| tion of another road in the same terri- 


tory. The Supreme Court granted the 


The orders of the Commission are also} petition for certiorari in this case on 


|attacked onthe ground that they are de-| May 25, 1931. 


|ports and coastwise traffic through the 
Texas ports, and to compel shippers and 
receivers of freight to use the Texas ports 
and the lines of carriers serving ths Texas 
| ports or else to pay penalties in the form 
of differentially higher freight rates for 
transportation over the lines of carriers 
serving New Orleans. 


It is contended further the orders com- | 


plained of are in conflict with Article I, 


section 9, clause 5 of the Constitution be- | 


cause they in effect give a preference to 


| the ports of Texas over those in Louisiana. | 
Proceedings of the Interstate Commerce | 


Commission under the Hoch-Smith Reso- 
| lution are again brought into issue in the 
| cases of Louisiana Public Service Commis- 
sion, etc., et al. v. Texas and New Orleans 


York State as a typical area exemplifying | ever going to enjoy the betterment of our! poisoag Company et al. No. 36, and 
predominantly urban characteristics, we | distributive mechanism which has been | } ouisiana and Louisiana Public Service 
find that sales of automotive goods within | so much discussed—if we are ever going | Gommission v. United States, No. 37. The 
it account for barely 13 per cent of the) to realize the savings of those, billions 


retail outlay. 


| which are included in the waste estimates 


But where the city dweller does blossom|—it will come about because of exact 


out is in the matter of clothing. 
York, 124% per cent of all retail sales are | 


attributed to clothing, while the Iowa resi- close knowledge of buying power, the ac-| 


In New| knowledge of conditions. 


The intimate grasp of business facts, the 


dent gives up but 64 per cent of retail| curate advance measurement of sales pros- 


expenditures for the same purpose; 


in| pects in given territories, will all be im- 


Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Montana, the| proved in the future by census findings. 


figure is about 5'2 per cent. 


These reports have removed the former 


| Supreme Court noted probable jurisdiction 
|in these cases on May 4, 1931, and at the 
| same time advanced the arguments on the 


| cases to Oct. 5, 1931. 

| In this instance the Commission investi- 
gated the rates on sand, gravel, crushed 
|stone and shells within the Southwest. 
| After this investigation the Commission 
found that certain interstate rates were 


| signed to offset commercial disadvantages | 


The validity of an Ohio statute pro- 


company to acquire land, the company, | 
after a final judgment holding that it 


|is entitled to the land, may enter upon 
| the property notwithstanding the pendency 





of proceedings in error is in issue in the 
case of Ornstein et al. v. Chesapeake and 
Ohio Railway Company, No. 44. 

The question of whether or not: an arbi- 
tration decision by the United States Rail- | 
road Labor Board creates a binding con- 
tract between the parties will be passed | 
upon by the Supreme Court in three 
cases, namely, Virginia Railway Company 
v. Chambers, No. 21; Virginia Railway 
Company v. Fitzgerald, No. 22; and Vir- 
ginia Railway Company v. Hylton, No. 23. 
The Supreme Court granted the certiorari 
petitions in these cases on March 9, 1931. 

In Central Pacific Ry. Co. et al. v.! 
County of Alameda et al., No. 258, the 
Supreme Court is asked to decide whether 


| @ grant by United States of railroad right 


of way under Pacific Land Grant Act of 
July 1, 1862 (12 Stat. 489), was, as to} 
right of way vested under such grant, | 
qualified and diminished by Act of March 
3, 1875 (18 Stat. 482), pertaining to main- 
tenance of highways in canyons, etc., on 
rights of way granted to railroads through 
public lands. 


tional Association Tells 
I. C. C. at Hearing 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

rate to preserve existing differentials be- 
tween competing coal-producing regions. 

This “flat increase,” he said, would 
amount to 28 cents per ton on Lake 
Cargo Coal, and on commercial coal, it 
would amount to 36 cents to Toledo, and 
46 cents to Chicago, for example. Such 
an arrangement, he explained, would re- 
sult in various percentages of increase 
being applied on differing shipments, and 
would result in preference and discrimi- 


| nation. 


Others Oppose Increase 

Other coal interests arguing against 
increases in rates were the Coal Pro- 
ducers of West Vrginia, eastern Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, represented by J. 
V. Norman; Western Pennsylvania Cqaal 
Traffic Bureau, represented by A. ° 
Gutheim; C. E. Elmquist for the North- 
western Coal Docks and Weyerhaeuser 
Lumber Interests. 

Lumber Interests, the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association and the West 
Coast Lumber Interests, and Southern 
Pine Association, were represented by J. 
V. Norman, S. J. Wettrick and R. C. Ful- 
bright, respectively. 

The nonferrous metal industry argued 


|in opposition to the rate advance pro- 


posal through R. L. Quirk and R. C. Ful- 
bright. 

W. P. Ellis, on behalf of the Yakima 
and Hood River fruit interests, told the 
Commission that even the “threat” of an 
increase in freight rates may cause traffic 
to be diverted to other means of com- 
petition, although the rate increase may 
not be granted. He figured that traffic 
already lost, or “dried up” because of ex- 
isting rates, coupled with the proposed 
increase, would cause an aggreagte loss 
to the carriers of $18,000,000 annually. 

Florida Citrus Growers Heard 

C. R. Marshall of the Growers and 
Shippers League of Florida, said that the 
present freight rates are now 150 per cent 
of the 1912 level and an increase would 
bring them to from 168 to 177 per cent 
of that level, with an annual loss from 
citrus fruits alone of more than $2,000,000 
in revenues to the carriers. 


’ 


|but of pillions—less per year than they necessity of the business man’s proceeding| too high and that certain intrastate rates 


where they are raised. 
The great majority of these local cam- 


|pay at the present time; or, to reverse 
| the statement, they would be able to put 


General Merchandise 
Prominent in South 


in the dark. 
He can now fit sales campaigns, pro- 


| were too low and it therefore issued an| 


order requiring the carriers to institute 


|Right of Way Considered: 


Title to Abandoned 


He said that the roads would have to 


retain 87% per cent of the traffic they® 


now carry in order to “break even,” and 


paigns for funds will occur during the five| these extra billions into increased sup- 
weeks, beginning Oct. 19 and ending Nov.| plies of the same sort of things. 

25. For these campaigns we shall furnish| This year, for the first time, we are 
a national background with the aid and! able to furnish some real data as to the 
generous cooperation of the press, periodi-| American distribution system—to put | 
cals, the nation-wide broadcasting systems, into effective form the rudiments of defi- 
the motion picture industry and _ the! nite knowledge about it—instead of leay- 
theaters. The use of these various facili-| ing judgment to dangerous guesswork. 
ties will be extended to nationally known; It is the National Census of Distribu- 
figures and speakers. tion, just now being completed that is 
| enabling the business world to replace its | 
|previous slip-shod surmises with rather | 
}exact calculations. The first surprise | 
7 : , ..| Sprung upon all of us is that the unnec- | 
plan wisely in advance for meeting it. This | essary aan and losses in our distribution | 
requires organization. The majority Of| <.stem are not merely eight to ten bil- 
the States and practically all communi-| ions annually as supposed 

tise that have an unemployment problem | They are probably very much more 
have already organized. Where this has | 7 ’ . 


’| They may amount to as much as $400 or 
not been done I recommend the follow-| g5o9 annually for each of the 25,000,000 | 


duction programs, advertising expendi- both interstate and intrastate rates ac-| 
Down South, neither food, automobiles, | ture, to sane. and exact dimensions. He| cording to a mileage schedule on carload 
nor clothing are quite so importantly; can replace guesswork with advance cal- movements. 
placed in the consumers’ budget. North) culation. And while this is not the sole 
Carolina, typically, shows up with sales| basis of the progress we shall witness 
of general merchandise accounting for 26| toward improvements in distribution, it 
per cent of the total of retail business,| represents the ground across which the 
whereas food and automobiles are set | business community will travel in the en- 
down for 18 per cent apiece, and clothing | deavor to win victory over waste. 
for 5 per cent. 
In a big mid-western commonwealth, 
Ohio, foods call for 18 per cent of the 
retail outlay, but the automobile takes 


: |that an increase in rates would be cer- 
The case also raises the question of |tain t. cause an immediate diversion 
whether. the right of eminent domain un- | waterways and _ trucks. 

der the police power of the State extends | Willis Crane on be half of petroleum in- 


Approval Limited to the taking of an easement for high-/|terests in Eastern territory, advised the 
PP way purposes of longitudinal strips of |Commission that his industry was in the 


By Louisiana Body railroad right of way granted by Congress | “worst period of depression in its history,” 
The Louisiana Public Service Commis- | Under Pacific Land Grant Act (12 Stat. | with wholesale petroleum prices down be- 
sion approved the new rates which are | 489), in view of the claimed want of | low all of the principal commodity groups 
| | filed with it by the carriers in conformity | Power of railroad in which fee to right of |except rubber and gasoline selling during 
‘Retail Druggists with the order of the Interstate Com-| Way was vested to alienate any interest | June, July and August at one-half the pre- 
Bi wee ° merce Commission, only so far as they|!" such right of way. | war level, and that in the face of freight 

\To Study New Method | applied to the territory north of the Yazoo| The question of whether title to a stein Teces 100 per cent greater. 
20 | Let me close with just a word as to a/and Mississippi Valley Railroad. It refused| of land, condemned and used by a rail-| He said that the Commission's decision 
per cent more. Tennessee, on the bor-| watter directly associated with this dis-|to approve the rates in so far as they | road, reverts, after abandonment by rail- jin the General Oil Case, imposed a 27 
der line between North and South, dis- | tribution discussion—which has become a| applied to the territory south of the rail-| road, to heirs of the grantor of property | per cent increase over the existing level 
closes an equal balance as to food, au-| pose for all sorts of new studies as to how|road on the ground that there was no/| through which it originally ran, said heirs jof rates on shipments in Eastern ter- 
| tomobiles, and general merchandise, each| i, stimulate new consumption—literally,| evidence to sustain the Commission’s| holding property on one side of right of |ritory. These rates go into effect on Dec. 
takigg 18 cents out of every dollar going|t9 create new consumption, and make | order as to the territory south of the rail-| way; or whether title to right of way to|3. If a further increase of 15 per cent 
gg egy pe ng iggeebev yom ae more jobs for us all. | road. middle thereof, upon abandonment, vests | is granted the roads, he asserted, it will 

; considerably more 


Suggests Community Program 


It is important that each community 
where there is an unemployment problem 


ing action be taken at once: 


1, That a state-wide committee of lead- | 


ing citizens be appointed by the Governor. 

2. That an emergency committee be or- 
ganized where there is an unemployment 
problem. 

3. That this local committee inform it- 
self as to the probable unemployment 
load this Winter and develop ways and 
means for meeting it through providing 
employment or relief. 

4. That each local committee inform its 
State committee as to its organization and 
plans. 

The burden due to umemployment has 
undoubtedly increased greatly but my ex- 
perience with unemployment relief work 
in New York last year led me to believe 
that this country has the knowledge, or- 
ganization, wealth, and generosity to care 
effectively for the distress of this coming 
Winter. My five weeks in Washington 
have confirmed that belief. I have tried 
to get a balanced view of the problem. 


The conclusions I have reached so far I) 


have tried to give you tonight. 
Warns Against Hysteria 
As the Winter progresses I shall en- 


deavor from time to time to give you the) 


most accurate picture of conditions that 
I can obtain. I shall endeavor not to 
make a publicity holiday of the miseries 
of some of our fellow countrymen, but to 
ask the aid of the press whenever there 
is anything to say that will help or make 
clear the situation. Meanwhile I appeal to 
you to see the picture of this emergency in 
your own community as it is. Be sure 
you do not underestimate its seriousness, 
but do not let hysteria and exaggeration 
prevent wise action. 

These periodic depressions come prob- 
ably from a combination of causes and 
we shall mitigate them by improving our 
economic system in many different ways. 
I know of no case in history where a single 
remedy has removed the vicissitudes of 
life which mankind has always suffered. 

I have every confidence that we shall 
learn from this experience many things 
that will help in the future. But the im- 
mediate and pressing task is to deal ef- 
fectively with distress caused by unemploy- 
ment this Winter. It is a challenge to the 
resourcefulness of the American people. 
Its accomplishment will reaffirm the faith 
of all in the high purpose and idealism 
of America. 


Massachusetts to Open 
Highway Safety Campaign 


[Continued from Page 5.} 
ing flagrant cases of dangerous operation 
particularly, and also against operation 


with defective equipment, especially de- 
fective brakes. 


our inspectors to be filed as a record 
against the operator after he has been 
given an oral warning. But more es- 
pecially I desire to get the names of the 
comparatively few who operate in such a 
manner as will inevitably lead, sooner or 
-later, to serious accidents. In those cases 
I shall take immediate action to remove 
them from the highway. 

I wish to take this opportunity to im- 
press upon the public that the Registry 
will make every effort to seek out and 
deprive of their road privileges those op- 
erators whose negligent and reckless hab- 


its of driving are responsible for the deaths | 


and serious injuries of thousands of our 


citizens, for the destruction of hundreds! 


of thousands 
erty, and for 
surance rates. 


of dollars worth of prop- 
the steadily mounting in- 


British Shipyards Busier 


British shipbuilding and repairing at 
some yards became more active this Fall. 


(Department of Commerce.) 


For the less serious of-| 
. fenses, a blue card will be turned in by | 


families in the United States. Just think | 
of what you could do with that in terms | 
of new carpets, new radios, a new car, 
and new furniture! And what it would} 
mean in jobs! It would put on the pay | 
| roll millions of workmen—enough to solve | 
;}our unemployment prot§em. Is not this 
worth striving for? 


} 


Estimates 10 Per Cent Saving 
Possible in Distribution 


We spend in retail stores about $53,000.- | 
| 900,000 a year; and the sales of wholesale 
| establishments run in excess of $70,000,- 
| 000,000 more. Of course, those figures rep- 
| resent a good deal of overlapping so far 
as the given goods are concerned, but 
| taken together they comprise the bulk of 
|Our distribution operations—not all, but 
|most. It is a conservative estimate that 
| by a rationalization of distribution, this 
composite mercantile business of ours, 
; amounting to $123,000,000,000 a year, can 
be done for at least 10 per cent less than 
| it now costs. 
. The release of these figures has stimu- 
lated the business community to greater 
activity in the direction of bettering dis- 
| tribution. More cooperation, exchange of 
knowledge, utilization of the studies of 
the Government and of scientific insti- 
tutes, are all being combined for the pur- 
| pose of bringing distributional wastes un- | 
der control. | 
As usual in business matters, executives 
| have to get right down to cases—go into 
| refined detail—to achieve results in this 
very practical matter. The census returns 


| 
| 








| 


| The Interstate Commerce Commission 
{on Sept. 26 made public decisions in rate 
|cases, which are summarized as follows: 


No. 23801.—Red Ball Vegetable Company 
v. Illinois Central Railroad, Vegetables. Re- 
| frigeration charges collected on fresh and 
green vegetables, in carloads, from Vacherie, 
La., to Chicago, Il!., Minneapolis, Minn., Buf- 
talo, Rochester, and New York, N. Y., Louts- 
Ville, Ky., St. Louis, Mo., Detroit, Mich., and 
| Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Pa., found in- 
applicable in part. Applicable charges found 
unreasonable. Reasonable charges pre- 
scribed and reparation awarded. 


No. 23676 and related cases.—A. M. Tour- 
tellot v. New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad, Strawberries. Rates on straw- 
berries, in carloads, from Cedarville and 
Rosenhayn, N. J., to Providence, R. I., found 
not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No. 23667.—Federated Metals Corporation 
v. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 
Brass Ashes. Rates on brass ashes and 
skimmings, in mixed carloads, from Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., to St. Louis, Mo., found un- 
| reasonable. Reasonable rate prescribed for 

the future and reparation awarded 

No. 23566.—Concrete Engineering Com- 
pany v. Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway, 

Bar Supports. Rate charged on two less- 

than-carload shipments of bar supports or 

chairs, iron or steel, in bags, from Chicago 

Heights, Ill., to San Luis Obispo Calif., not 


| 
| 


jreaches of Montana, the furniture expendi- 


jernor, we guess from the sales of one | the creation of new consumption. 


7 c C7 
Decisions in Railway Rate Cases ! 
| And Complaints F iled Announced 


eating away from home than residents of 
predominatly agricultural territory. The} 
New York restaurant and eating-house | 
makes 6 per cent of all the sales at retail | 
done in its territory; but in Nebraska, 
counterpart picks up barely 4 per cent of | 
the State’s retail sales; in Iowa, it gets 
hardly more than 3 per cent; while in| 
North Carolina, the home cook is so far} 
in the lead that the eating-house business | 
amounts to but 2 per cent of the retail | 
outlay. 

Another peculiar feature of distribution 
appears in the study of furniture sales. 


| There must be something to the attraction | 
|of justly famed “wide open spaces” out 


West; for they seem fascinating enough 
to lure inhabitants out of doors much 


pe time, if we judge from the furniture | yey the inquiry was devoted to revealing 
returns. iio ; 


As we go West we find the percentage | 


steadily downward. In New York, it takes 
6 per cent of family expenditures to furn- 
ish homes; in Ohio, it is done for but 4% 
per cent; in Iowa it is 3.66 per cent; in 
Nebraska, 3.63 per cent; and in the wide 


ture drops to 2.82 per cent of total out- 
lay. 

Equally does the desire for sweet stuffs 
vary from territory to territory. The South- | 


fectionery establishments, does not care 
very much for candies and the like, but 
the Northerner wants a heavy supply. In 
North Carolina, Tennessee, and Oklahoma, 
sales of sweets account for only a fraction 
of 1 per cent of all retail sales; while in 


| 
| 
| 
| 


No, 24270.—W. O. Anderson Commission 
Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway, Bananas. Rate charged on one 
carload of bananas from El Paso, Tex., to 
Topeka, Kans., found unreasonable. De- 
fendants authorized to waive collection of 
part of outstanding undercharge. 

No.» 24198.—H. Chesky & Son v. 
Coast Line Railroad, Strawberries. Rates on 
strawberries, in carloads, from Chadbourn, 
Mount Tabor, and Wallace, N. C., to Hart- 
ford, Conn., found inapplicable. Reparation 
} awarded, 


No. 24159.—Swiss 


Atlantic 


Oil Corporation § v. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, Internal 
Combustion Engines. Rate charged on in- 
ternal combustion engines and parts thereof, 
in carloads, from Olean, N. Y., to Louisa, 
Ky., found inapplicable. Applicable rate 
found not unreasonable, Reparation 
awarded. 


Uncontested Finance Cases 
The Commission also made public no- 


as follows: 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8932, 
authorizing the Central Pacific Railway 
Company to abandon, and the Southern 
| Pacific Company, lessee, to abandon opera- 

tion of, a branch line of railroad in Mineral 
County, Nev., approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8842, 





shown to have been inapplicable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 

No, 23388.—Chapin Cedar Company 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Cedar Poles. Rates on cedar poles, in car- 
loads, from Chapin, Idaho, and certain 
points taking the same rates to Stockton, 
Chico, Sacramento, and Laws, Calif., found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

No. 23186.—McClamrock Company v. 
lantic & Yadkin Railway, Slate Slabs. 
charged on slate slabs, 
carloads, from Fair 


v. 
Railway, 


At- 
Rates 
rough-quarried, in 
Haven and Poultney, 
Vt., and Middle Granvil'te N » RE 
Greensboro. and Winston-Salem, N. C., 
found inapplicable but not otherwise un- 
lavrful Reparation awarded 

No. 21224.—Pfaltzgraff Pottery Company 
v. Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Crude 
Clay. Upon further hearing finding 
former report, 157 I. C. C. 559, that the 
rate on crude clay, in carloads, from 
Charlestown, Md., to York, Pa., was un- 
reasonable and awarding reparation, af- 
firmed, 


in 


authorizing the Texas & New Orleans Rail- 
road Company and Morgan’s Louisiana & 
Texas Railroad & Steamship Company to 
abandon the use of certain railroad facili- 
ties and operation under trackage rights 
over certain trackage connecting such 
facilities owned by the New Orleans, Texas 
& Mexico Railway Company and the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley Railroad Company in 
West Baton Rouge and East Baton Rouge 
Parishes, La., approved. 

Report and order 
thorizing the New 
Louis R. R. Co, 


in F. D. No. 8952, 
York, Chicago & 
to procure authentic 

and delivery of $10,5€0,000 of refun 

mortgage 412 per cent gold bonds, series 
C, in reimbursement for expenditures for 
capital purposes; $6,000,000 of said bonds 
to be pledged and repledged from time to 
time to and including Dec, 31, 1933, as col- 
lateral security for not exceeding that 
amount of short-term notes, the remainder 
thereof to be held by the applicant sub- 
ject to the Commission's further order, 
approved, 


au- 
St. 


fh 


| revealing 
vanced to another, even more important 


Tomorrow at Detroit there will assemble | 


the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists, and a whole session is to be given 
over to consideration of the latest appli- 
cation of scientific method in the better- 


its | ment of distribution. 


For several months, in conjunction with 
the organized drug store trade of the na- 
tion ‘(independents as well as_ chains, 
manufacturers as well as wholesalers) the 
Commerce Department has been making a 
thorough study of the methods—good and 


| bad—in that business, using St. Louis as 
;a sort of experimental field of observa- 


tion. 
This follows a previous survey of this 
character—devoted to the grocery trade, 


| with Louisville business as the laboratory 


material of study. In that previous sur- 


how the merchant could control his gains 


; : -©~ | and losses, could avoid some of the pit- 
| of average spending on furniture dropping | falls which resulted in the woeful aul 


ruptcy of small business establishments. 
The salient success of its objective has 
been revealed by a 75 per cent cut in 


} the number of bankruptcies of grocers in 
| Louisville since the study. 


But the drug 
survey—though I must not go too far in 
secrets in advance—has ad- 


phase. 
This has to do with the promotion, 


me advise all whose jobs and 


details 


in that 
most significant study. 


ettlement Is Sought 
In Radio Trust Suit 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


immediately upon the formation of the 
Radio Corporation, there began the mak- 


Let | 
incomes 
|depend on better retailing conditions and 
| practices to get abreast of the 
|which have been demonstrated 


The carriers serving this section of 
' Louisiana then applied to a statutory court 
for the Eastern District of Louisiana for 
an injunction enjoining the officials of 
Louisiana from interfering with the in- 


auguration of the schedule of rates fixed | 


by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
|The lower court granted the injunction 
|on the ground that “necessarily, in an in- 
|quiry of such wide range the Commission 
could not possibly have evidence touching 


|}every particular movement between every | 


designated point, but we think that on the 
whole there was substantial evidence be- 
f@re the Commission on which to base its 
;conclusions as to the entire territory.” 


In the case of United States et al. v. 
| Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company et 
| al., No. 33, the Supreme Court is asked to 
| pass on the question of whether or not 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
|after having issued an order fixing for 
the first time divisions of through rates as 
between connecting carriers, which order 
; was made in the absence of certain nec- 
{essary evidence, can, after hearing testi- 
;mony subsequently given and bearing 
|/upon several prescribed points, make a 
| new order providing, among other things, 
that it should become effective retroac- 
| tively as of the date of the original order. 
| Probable jurisdiction was noted in this 
case on June 1, 1931. 


In the case of the Atlantic Coast Line 
|R. R. Co. et al. v. United States, Inter- 
| state Commerce Commission, et al., No. 
| 88, the court is asked to decide the ques- 
| tion of whether a lease by railroad com- 
| panies, constituting a part of the same 
| system, of another railroad made the 
leased line part of the same system oper- 
ated under common control so as to jus- 
| tify restrictive schedules denying benefits 
|of through routes and rates to shipments 
| over lines of other carriers, when the In- 
| terstate Commerce Commission’s approval 
{of the lease provided that “the present 


in adjoining property owners on either 
side is presented in three cases before the 
court, namely, Stuart et al. v. Fox et al., 
No. 56; Stuart et al. v. Minott, No. 57; and 
Stuart et al. v. Shwartz et al., No. 58. 


Three cases involving the rights and lia- | 
bilities of railroads by reason of their | 
position as common carriers are awaiting | 
action by the Supreme Court. In the 
case of Mellon, Director General, etc., v. 
China Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., etc., No. 
369, the validity of a clause in a railroad 
bill of lading providing that a carrier | 
liable on account of loss or damage to 
shipment “shall have the full benefit of 
any insurance that may have been effected | 
upon or on account of said property so 
far as this shall not avoid the policies or 
contracts of insurance” is in issue. 

The question presented to the court is 
whether the clause in question is invalid 
under section 2 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, making discriminations be- 
tween shippers unlawful, in that it_gives 
the carrier greater compensation than 
that collected from other persons for sim- 
ilar services. The further question is pre- 
sented of whether the courts have juris- 
diction to declare such a clause discrim- 


jinatory and therefore invalid unless there | 


has been a prior submission to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
The petitioner in the case of American 


|Trust Co. v. American Railway Express 


Co., No. 155, is asking the Supreme Court 


;to pass on the question of whether an 


express company, doing an interstate busi- 
ness, is liable for loss of currency and 
silver coin from its truck which it in fact | 


jhad in its possession and which it was | 
| transporting back to its office after col- 


jing of a series of contracts between the | neutrality” of the leased line “shall be | 
| defendants as to the use by them of their | continued so as to permit equal opportu- | 


respective patents in the radio and allied 
fields. 

In the view of the Department, these 
agreements in a number of their provi- 


|sions were illegal as designed to prevent 


and suppress competition between the 
parties. It should be said that the de- 
fendants deny wholly that the agreements 


|made by them were illegal or had the 
| purpose or effect charged by the Govern- 


| 
: | be 
| tice of action in uncontested finance cases, | 


ment. 

In addition to the creation of a pool, the 
Government also will include in its terms 
for settlement abandonment of exclusive 
traffic agreements and revision of patent 
contracts between the companies to elimi- 
nate their exclusive provisions. 

During previous conferences which have 
en held between the Department and 
representativs of the defendant companies, 
it developed that regardless of the legality 
or illegality of their contracts the princi- 


| pal defendants were ready to change them 


so as to make them unobjectionable in the 
view of the Department. 

It also appeared that the principal de- 
fendants would, in addition, consider fa- 
vorably ‘creating an open patent pool, 
whereby the use of their patents in the 
radio and certain allied fields would be 
open to the public generally upon fair 
and reasonable terms to be fixed by inde- 
pendent trustees. 

Such a pool would, in the opinion of 
the Department, if practicable, be of dis- 
tinct advantage to the public both as 
opening the patents of the particular de- 
fendan : to general use and also as serv- 
ing as the beginning of an open patent 
poo! into which all patents important in 
the radio field might be brought and their 


| use made open to the public on terms fair 


and reasonable to patent owners on the 
one side and the industry on the other 
and the industry be largely relieved of 
interminable and expensive disputes over 
patent rights, 


nity for service and routing or movement 
| of traffic which is competitive with traffic 
| of the lessor companies.” 


| 
‘Power of Commission 


Said to Be in Issue 


Not only is the interpretation of the 
lease in issue in this case, but also the 
|power of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
{mission to impose such a provision on 
the lessors. 

The question of whether or 
United States court can substitute its con- 
struction of freight tariffs involving the 
“Jones-Kelley Combination Rule” for 
findings of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is involved in the case of Hohen- 
berg et al., etc., v. Louisville & Nashville 
| Railroad Co., No. 70. 


for a railroad company to obtain the con- 
sent of the city before it can proceed to 
use any street within the city. 


Pacific Co., No. 336, the interstate railroad 
company in question had been authorized 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to construct a cut-off through the City 
of Willow Glenn. The railroad failed to 
obtain the consent of the city and the 
question which the Supreme Court is be- 
ing asked to pass upon is whether the 
statute in question is a valid exercise of 
| the police power or whether it is invalid, 





not a} 





| A California statute makes it necessary | 


In the} 
case of City of Willow Glenn v. Southern | 


| 
| 


in so far as applicable to interstate rail- | 


roads, on the ground that it is an attempt 
to interfere with interstate commerce in 
violation of the 
| Federal Constitution. 


commerce: clause of the 


In the case of Chicago, Rock Island & | 


Pacific Ry. Co. et al. v. United States, In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, et al., No. 
69, the validity of certain rules made by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission rel- 
ative to car hire settlements are brought 


| When the coal arrived at the harbor it | 


lection at petitioner's bank for immediate 
transportation, in face of a provision of 
the published tariff of the express com- | 
pany that such shipments would be “re- | 
ceived for transportation only when de- | 
livered at the express company’s office by | 
shippers.” | 


Payment of Demurrage 


Charges in Question 

In the North American Coal Corp. v. 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry. Co., No. 343, | 
the shipper contracted with a railway | 
company for the carriage of a certain 


|quantity of coal consigned to the shipper 


at a certain port where it was to be} 
dumped into a steamer. The freight tariff | 
included a specified “dumping charge.” 


was alleged that the harbor was frozen | 
to such an extent that it was impossible | 
to move either a ship which was under 
the dumping machine or the ship to which 
the coal was consigned. As a result it 
was necessary for the coal to remain in 
the carrier’s cars for a period longer than 
the “free days.” 

The question presented by the case is! 
whether the carrier was entitled to the 
demurrage which allegedly accrued prior | 
to the time when the carrier had com- | 
pleted its contract of carriage by dumping 
the coal into the vessel and during the 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co, 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 63 


A regular quarterly cash dividend 
for the three months’ period end- 
ing September 30, 1931, equal to 
2% its par value (being at the 
rate of 8% per annum), will be 
paid upon the Common Capital 
Stock of this Company by check 
on October 15, 1931, to share 
holders of record at the close o 
business on September 30, 1931. 
The Transfer Books will not be 
closed. 


D, H. Foote, Secretary-Treasurer 
San Francisco, California. 


o 


| Statutes 
|Commonwealth is endeavoring to collect 


result in the almost immediate diversion 
of oil traffic in this section of the coun- 
try to trucks, waterways and pipe lines. 


Civil Aviation in India 
The question of policy in the develop- 
ment of civil aviation in India has been 


|referred by: the Government to the re- 


trenchment committee for 
because of financial 


consideration 
conditions. Until 


{some decision is made, almost all work of 


organization of the Indian State air serv- 
ice has been suspended. 
Commerce.) 


time when, due to the fact that the harbor 


| was frozen, it was allegedly impossible for 


either the carrier or the consignee to per- 
form their respective obligations under 
the contract of carriage. 

Three cases involving the taxation of 
railroad property are on the docket of 
the court. In the case of Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Co. v. Commissioner, No. 
78, the question at issue is whether the 
railroad is entitled to deduct, for each 
of the year 1916 to 1919, a proportion of 
the expenses incurred in connection with 
the issuance and sale of its bonds during 
the period 1904 to 1909. 

The cases of Southern Railway Company 
v. Commonwealth of Kentucky No. 300, 
and Andrew W. Mellon, Dir. Gen., etc., v, 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, No. 301, in- 
volve, the question of whether Kentucky 
(secs. 4077-81) under which the 


franchise taxes on certain railroads dur- 
ing period of Federal control, as construed 
and applied by Kentucky Court of Ap- 
peals, amount to a denial of due process 
under the Fourteenth Amendment. 


The next two articles in this series, 
presenting a summary according to 
subject matter of the cases on the 
appeilate docket of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, will be published® 
in the issue of Sept. 29. One will 
deal with patent, trade mark and 
unfair’ competition cases, and the 
other with cases involving public util- 
ities, other than railroads, and also 
oil and gas production. 


$400,000,000 
for 
Construction 


URING the first six months 

of 1931 the electric utili- 

ties spent $400,000,000 for con- 

struction~more than half the 
budget for the year. 


It is of interest to investors because 


1. It indicates the growth that 
lies ahead, and the confi- 
dence utilities have in their 
fucure. 


. Present low costs make pos- 
sible substantial savings in 
construction. 


This construction, financed 
through the sale of securities, 
reflects the high favor in which 
utility securities are held. 


Telephone BOwling Green 9-6070 


or write for booklet ‘Bargains in 
Bonds.” 


| General Utility Securities 
tecar pe aid 


61 Broadway, New York City 


(Department of § 
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FEDERAL BANKING 








Federal Control | 
For Financing of 


Industry Advised 


Representative Collins As- 
serts Business Should Use 
Portion of Profits to Re- 
duce Its Capital 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


unable to market their peaches because 
the transportation costs were largely in 
excess of any offer the peach growers 
could get for their peaches. 

“Before any real prosperity can again 
return, transportation costs must be low- 
ered; otherwise the products of one sec- 
tion of the country cannot be distributed 
to other sections. Transportation costs 
are less from most sections of Europe 
than they are from the southern and 
western parts of the United States to 
eastern and northern markets on most 
commodities. 

“Instead of encouraging business by 
rate-making and other processes to in- 
crease the costs of commodities and serv- 
fges, the Congress and business and econ- 
omists should work out a practical method 
under which a part of the profits made 
each year should be used for decreasing 

@ Capitalization. The Congress also should 
pass a law prohibiting banks from doing 
anything but banking business, because 
through the practice of reorganization of 
corporations some of the large city banks 
have largely brought on this orgy of over- 
capitalization 

“Banks should also be required to make 
loans only where ample security is offered 
and interest rates should be made uni- 
form throughout the entire country so 
that one section of it will not be finan- 
cially handicapped over another section. 


“Overcapitalization is our present big- | 


gest problem. Because of it, we are suf- 
fering from hunger in the midst of large 
harvests and plenty in all other lines.” 


Effects of World War 


Commenting orally, Representative Col, 


lins added: 

“Some of our economists contend that 
our preesnt plight is primarily due to 
the war. They say that as soon as war 
was declared, business in each country in 
the world began to enlarge and expand. 
A shoe manufacturer changed his ma- 
chinery and the new machines made 
more shoes and the concern enlarged its 
plant and added more new machines. Ali 
manufacturing concerns were 
and produced more. Many new ones were 
built. They were encouraged to do this 

@ by the governing authorities in all of 
the countries, especially those at war. 

“A like condition resulted on the farms. 
gsach farmer produced more and more 
new lands were brought into cultivation 
Transportation companies and all other 
lines of business did the same. They 
were encouraged to do it. We did not 
have more people to feed or to clothe or 
to provide for than previously but we did 
not seem to realize this. We produced 
surpluses of food and materials. 

“A breaking point was inevitable. And 
ic came. Witness after witness who tes- 
tified before a congressional committee of 
which I am a member stated that at the 
outbreak of the war the then existing 
farms, factories, transportation com- 
panies and business enterprises were large 
enough without any expansion—only a 
slight modification in 27 per cent of them 
—to take care of our needs, including war 
needs. . 

Planning for War 

“If we should be so unfortunate as to 
be engaged in another war, the Govern- 
ment should, by competent planning, pre- 
vent the repetition of the folly of overpro- 
duction. The planning, however, should 
be done by civilians and not by military 
men. We should neither militarize indus- 
try nor industrialize the Army. 

“Many other of our foremost economists 
contend that the large city banks which 
are all closely associated by agreements 

g and understandings have so manipulated 
gredit that it is difficult for big business 
to get loans without permitting the bank- 
ing institutions that make the loans to 
control either directly or indirectly the 
operation of the business. I have had 
two of the foremost business men in Mis- 
sissippi state to me that 10 or 15 years 
ago they could secure loans from New 
York and Chicago banks without difficulty. 
There was competition between these 
banks because they knew the management 
of the busines and they knew the loans 
were gilt-edged. These same business men 
say it is well-nigh impossible now to se- 
cure loans from New York or Chicago 
banking houses unless those banking 
houses are permitted to reorganize the 
business or to vest control of 
fairs in the bank. 

Gives Mlustration 

“To illustrate: A business man engaged 
in a manufacturing business with a capital 
stock of $500,000 goes to New York or Chi- 
cago bank for a loan of $200,000. The 
banker tell him that his securities are am- 
ple and the loan is safe but nevertheless 
the loan cannot be made unless the own- 
ers of the business will permit the bank to 
reorganize the business; then the bank will 
finance the concern. The result is the 
business is reorganized with a capital 


stock of $2,500,000, or five times the origi- | 


nal capital, and the stock is sold to an 
investing public and the public buys it 
ecause the bank says the investment is 
@ 4 good one. Of course, the business can- 
not earn a reasonable return on such 
capitalization and it either fails and stock- 
holders lose their investment or they lose 
most of the money invested because of a 
decline of the value of the stock. 

“Never in the history of our Govern- 
ment has there been such widespread over- 
capitalization in business, as has gone 
on in the United States during the last 
10 years. And the buying public holds 
the bag. The suggested remedies for 
such widespread overcapitalization are: 
(1) Prevent the banks from doing any 
business except a banking business; (2) 
provide that loans are to be made if the 
borrower has sufficient collateral; and (3) 
provide that the interest rates be uniform 
throughout the country, so that the busi- 
ness man in Mississippi, for instance, will 
not be financially handicapped with an- 
other business man where interest rates 
are low, 

Tariff Problems 

“Another large group contends that the 
extraordinary high tariffs that nearly all 
the countries of the world have adopted 
in recent years have prevented proper 
trade relations between the countries. A 
good example of the workings of the 
tariff is the case of sugar. Our own states- 
men and business men must realize that 
no country today can carry on without 
trade with foreign countries and tariff 
laws should be modified so that we can 
trade with each other. 

“Our transportation rates are too high. 
If we sell farm produce and articles pro- 
duced in one section to another section 
of the country the freight rates must not 
be prohibitive.” 


¢ French Ship Situation 
No improvement in the French shipping 
situation is expected before early Winter. 


There is some unemployment among dock 
® workers. (Department of Commerce.) 
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GENERAL FUND 
Receipts: 
Internal revenue— 
Income tax (see note 2) 
Miscellaneous internal revenue 
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STATE BANKING 











Corresponding Corresponding 
Period Fiscal Period Fiscal | 
Last Year Year 1932 Year 1931 | 


Co cecceees $263 .361,063.46 $492,258.957.01 $309,940,529.62 $548,124,681.02 
34,529,488 .52 


38,277,774.99 129,726,840.18 147,443,385.93 | 





Total 
Customs eee 
Miscellaneous receipts— 

Government-owned securities— 

















$297,890,551 98 '$530,536,732 00 
28,355,445.62 





$439,667 ,369.80 $695,568,066.95 


28,782,603.28 _101,075,184.50 87,961,998.53 











Railroad securities 426.79 142,162.87 711,502.49 668,918.48 

All others ......... 187,580.61 33,716.97 1,293,930.85 964,492.55 

Panama Canal tolls, etc. . 1,753,512.65 1,624,411.97 5,154,264.27 6.712,627.31 

Other miscellaneous ..... sees 2,625,741.49 3,689,096.44 13,310,158.59 15,824,250.68 

TORI isc cvnsvcdovecsasses +e $330,813,259.14 $564,808,723.53 $561.212.410.50 $806,800,354.50 
Expenditures: 

General ....ceesecseeece eeereccosens $226,593,049.54 $162,965,329.57 $708,645.512.39 $534,043,816.67 


Public debt— 
Interest 
Sinking fund 

Refunds of receipts— 
CustOMS ..e-seeeeresceees 
Internal revenue 

Postal deficiency 

Panama Canal ......c.cccsccevesees 

Agricultural marketing fund (net) .. 

Civil service retirement fund .. 

Foreign service retirement fund 

District of Columbia (see note 1) 





Total 


ecccecceee $27.891,262.91 


Excess of receipts 
Excess of expenditures 





SPECIAL FUNDS 
Receipts: 
Applicable 
ments 
Principal—foreign obligations 
From forfeitures, gifts, etc. 
Other ° 


to public debt retire- 


Total eS dT RMS DEK COOTER E OOO NESS $1 


Expenditures: 
Public debt retirements 
Otter ..cccccccccvceces 


se eeeeeeee 
eee eeeeeees 


Total 


Excess of expenditures 


SUMMARY OF GENERAL AND 
SPECIAL FUNDS 

Total general fund receipts 
Total special fund receipts 


971,110.69 
6.866 .640.43 
25,000,000.00 
548,749.08 


$302,921 ,996.23 








222.660.82 


09 
222,660.82 


4,644,959.60 


$4,644,959.60 


$3,422,298.78 


sbeeuandes $330,813,259.14 
1,222,660.82 


33,080,954.94 
40,000,000.00 . 


44,184,367.56 


48 612,172.24 
65,000,000.00 


1,445,700.54 
4,545,891.60 
15,000,000.00 


3,939,529.50 
21,266,801.55 
45,000,009.00 
488,863.20 770,102.86 
4,078,905.93 73,315,433 .87 
vats umenet 20,350,000.00 
215,000.00 
9,500,000.00 


5,409,708.75 
15,331,638.08 
25,004,582.37 
3,119,579.46 
20,073,846.47 
20,850,000.00 
216,000.00 
9,500,000.00 
$264,439,031.10 $929,.686,747.73 $747,161,344.94 


$300,369 ,692.43 








6.69  2,833,385.32 


- $59,639,010.46 | 





$30,000.00 
31,000.00 
4,558,973.88 | 


1,158,273.15  6.176,597.73 


$1,158,273.15 


“$6,176,597.73  $4,619,973.88 





$30,000.00 . 
3,243,349.35 


$3,273,349.35 


$61,000.00 
10,821,635.06 





~$13,100,991.29 $10,882,635.06 | 


~~ $2,115,076.20 


$561,212.410.50 $806,800,354.50 | 
6,176,597.73 4,619,973.88 


$564 808,723.53 
1,158,273.15 





Total 


Total general fund expenditures 
Total special fund expenditures ...... 


Total 


Excess of receipts 
Excess of expenditures 


TRUST FUNDS 





eee ee $332,035,919.96 


sens $302,921 ,996.23 
4,644,959.60 





$2,226,228 66 
4,200,982.70 
5,076.58 


Receipts: 
District of Columbia ............+. 
Government life insurance fund .. 
QUNOE cc cccccccccvecsccnecs os : 4 
Total ...ccccvvcecee 


Expenditures: 
District of Columbia (see note 1) 
Government life insurance fund— 
Policy losses, etc. 
Investments 
Other 





512 





Total 


Excess of receipts or credits 


$6,902,287 .94 


$1,307,942.11 


1,361 ,230.93 
2,931,848.09 





$6,114,759.81 
” $787,528.13 


$567,389,008.23 $811,420,328.38 


$929,686.747.73 $747,161,344.04 | 
13,100,991.29 10,882,635.06 | 


45 $942,787,739.02 $758,043,979.10 


$565,966,996.68 


$264 439,031.10 
3,273,349.35 


$267,712,380.45 


$53,376,349.28 


$375,398,730.79 


$2.107,903.39 
$5,189,559.65 
838,612.30 


$8,136,075.34 


$4,456,895.63 
18.949 648.02 
1.989,901.33 
“"$25,396,444.98 $28,811,550.61 


$4,383,622.43 
21,548,990.77 
2,878,937.41 





$193,472.63 $1,307,942.11 $193,472.63 


2,106,439.81 6,321,263.53 7,618,699.49 
3,356,879.59  14,178,607.47 14,364,772.58 | 
38.68 939,867.30 3,585,936.39 2,514,887.11 


~ $25,393,749.50 $24,691,831.81 


$6,596,659.33 


$1,539 416.01 $2,695.48  $4,119,718.80 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 


Note 1. 
States are charged against the amount to 
authorized amount is expended. After that 


District under trust funds. 


t 


For total expenditures the items for 


Expenditures for the District of Columbia representing the share of the United 
be advanced 


the general fund until the 
against the revenues of the 
District of Columbia under 


from 


hey are charged 


general fund and under trust funds should be added. 


Note 2.—Income tax receipts deposited 
payment periods and included in the figures 


not strictly comparable with receipts fcr corresponding periods 


with 


banks 
and 
last year due 


during quarterly tax 
“Fiscal year 1932’’ are 
to the fact 


Federal reserve 
for “This month” 


that such deposits are now included in the figures on the day of deposit, whereas previously 
they were included therein on the following day. 





{in customs tariffs for 





| FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 





As of Sept. 26 


New York, Sept. 26.—The Federal Reserve | 


Bank of New York today certified to the 


Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 






























Austria (schillinB) ........eeeeeeee 14.0390 
Belgium (belga) .......... 13.8925 
Bulgaria (lev) ....... cc - 7187 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 2.9612 
Denmark (krone) 21.4111 
England (pound) 383 . 9666 
Finland (markka) 2.5112 
France (franc) ......... 3.9401 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.0418 
Greece (GFACHMA) § .....ccccceccees 1.2847 
PROMI (BULGES) 2..00crccrcecvesees 39.8416 
MEGOLY (DOTEO) cicacecteccecscse 17.4487 
SM UTED! oe cexabesa 5.1214 
Norway (krone) 22.1777 
POIANA (ZlOtY) ..ccccevescece 11.2100 
Portugal (escudo) 4.4500 
Roumania (leu) .5925 
Spain (peseta) 9.0300 
Sweden (Krona) ........ 26.1277 
Switzerland (franc) 19.5066 
Yugoslavia (dimar) ..... 1.7641 
China (Chefoo tael) 32.0000 
China (Hankow tael) 31.5625 
China (Shanghai _ tael) 31.3000 
China (Tientsin tael) 32.2916 
China (Hongkong dollar) .......... 24.8333 
China (Mexican dollar) ....... a2 22.4166 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar). 22.7083 
CHINA (TURN COUAT) oo. .scvcicesse 22.3750 
TEGO (TUBS) ccccceavecustencée 28.1666 
Japan (yen) Cesesecesooce 49.2370 
Singapore (S.S.) (dollar) . 44.0000 
Canada (dollar) ....... 91.4615 
CUR (DRED). .occecnceccuace - 99.9125 
Mexico (peso) Serr 34.4700 
Newfoundland (dollar) 91.3125 
Argentina (peso, gold) . « 55.2420 
Brazil (milreis) aeeae 5.3500 
Uruguay (peso) 40.0000 
Colombia (peso) ........ 96.5700 


Conference to Study 


Tariff Principles of 


Pan American Gathering 
Also Will Consider Busi- 
ness Promotion Program 
To Submit to Republics 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
tend to strengthen trade and relieve it of 
present hindrances.” 

In discussing the question of 
American trade barriers with a view to 
their elimination, as far as possible, the 
conference will attempt to reconcile, it is 
expected, the principle of customs tariffs 


WHOLESALE TRADE BY STATES—1929 | 








inter- 


with the necessities of international trade. | 


There will be consideration as to the steps 
which may be taken to bring this about, 
including bilateral or multilateral treaties, 
most-favored-nation clauses, or provisions 
flexible rates with 
the object of equalizing basic foreign and 
domestic production costs. 

From the positive side, it was added, the 
conference will take up various phases of 
an inter-American trade promotion pro- 
gram. As a result, it was said, definite 
recommendations along this line doubtless 
will be adopted and presented to the in- 
terested governments, as well as to un- 
official agencies which may be in a posi- 
tion to assist in carrying out the program 

Of outstanding importance 


; tion with trade promotion, it was pointed 


Trade Conditions in Foreign Nations 
Are Summarized in Weekly Survey 








[Continued from Page 5.] 


manufacturers of aeronautical equipment. 
Heavy arrivals of Canadian grown pro- 
duce have lowered prices in the local fruit 
market. Announcement has been made 
that the third annual Produced in Canada 
Exhibition will be held in Montreal dur- 
| ing the first week in November. 

In the Prairie Provinces, sales of aero- 
nautical equipment, explosives and heavy 
chemicals continue fair. Deliveries of the 
new wheat crop are now heavy at coun- 
try points but exports, for the four weeks 
ended Aug. 28, were extremely light at 
10,286,000 bushels. Loading has been com- 
pleted on the first commercial grain ship- 
ments from Hudson Bay, 500,000 bushels 
from the new Churchill elevator for Great 
Britain, Most lines of wholesale trade in 
| British Columbia report some improve- 
| ment and seasonal business in retail lines 
is fair. Demand for iron, steel and hard- 
| ware is slack and the leather goods mar- 
ket is poor. 

Seoestorint production in August of 165,- 
000 tons compares with 182,700 tons in 
July. 

Unemployment continues a major prob- 
lem throughout the Dominion. Forty-five 
{thousand are registered in British Colum- 
bia Province, in a total population of ap- 
proximately 600,000. The Canadian Pa- 
cific railway, because of the slow trans- 
{portation situation, has decided to close 
its Angus car shops at Montreal, and the 
shops at West Toronto, Winnipeg, Cal- 
}gary and Coquitlam. These have been 
working on short time but employing ap- 
| proximately 7,000. 

China 

China.—Business is beginning to show 
some improvement in the Shanghai area. 
Silk sales to Europe and America have im- 
proved, and about 60 per cent of Shang- 
| hai’s silk filatures are now working. The 


,Autumn cocoon crop is reported to be 
good. Seventy-five low-priced American 


passenger cars were sold in the past week 
for a new hire-car service in Shanghai. 
Hankow floods have receded sufficiently to 
permit the restoration of land communi- 
cation in the higher levels of the city, but 
lower levels are still flooded. It is an- 
| ticipated that several months will be re- 
quired before flood waters are drained 
from the yast areas now inundated in the 
| Yangtze Valley. 

| Optimism prevails in South China mar- 
kets, with exchange stiffening and several 
| lines showing some slight upward tenden- 
|cies, Gasoline and tobacco taxes in Hong 
Kong have been increased, and a new 
duty imposed on perfumed and medicated 
spirits containing alcohol. August ex- 
ports of bean, bean products and kaoliang 
at Dairen show a heavy increase over one 
year ago. 


India 

India.—European firms are continuing 
to reduce their personnel in view of the 
depressed business situation. Railway 
earnings continue to decline, and rumors 
of additional commercial failures are per- 
sistent. The Central Banking Committee 
has finished its report, and among other 
things recommends the establishment of 
a reserve bank. Administration of Aden, 
the British possession in Arabia, has 
been separated from the Bombay presi- 
dency, and reorganized into a chief com- 
missionership under the Government of 
India. 

British Malaya 

| British Malaya.—Leading importers are 
inactive and the static condition of Ma- 
layan trade is causing numerous dealer 


failures. Although stocks are light, cer- 
tain importers, realizing the probability of 


|continued depression, are now dumping | 
merchandise on the market at very low | mand and prices unsatisfaetory. Fertilizer 


prices. Business continues on a consider- 
ably reduced scale with orders going only 
to the more active firms. The textile mar- 
ket is featureless for Manchester goods, 
except for slight trade in gray supers, but 
demand for Japanese fancies is excellent. 
Imports of plain, dyed and printed cotton 
piece goods into Malaya during June and 
July were 30 per cent below the corre- 
sponding imports in 1930. Preliminary 
reports indicate that imports of American 
passenger cars in August increased over 
the previous month, the majority of the 
cars being intended for reexport. Imports 
of other cars in August were reported the 
lowest of any month in the current year. 
Collection of purchase payments is diffi- 
cult and repossessions continue numerous. 


Philippine Islands 


Philippine Islands.—Philippine financial 
and business conditions continued spotty 
throughout August and to mid-September, 
with prices for leading exports falling 
steadily. Considerable distress prevails in 
cocoanut districts and with the money de- 
rived from the last sugar season now 
practically all spent, purchasing power of 
the masses in the sugar regions is mate- | 
rially reduced. Favorable trends, however, 
are noted in construction activities, in 
freight movement of the Manila railway, 
and in import trade, although the last 
named is largely seasonal. Many mer- 
chants are considered overstocked even at 
the present low quantity levels. 

Government revenues continue down- 
ward, with no hope of avoiding the 
threatened deficit during the balance of 
the year. Credits are restricted and col- 
lections difficult. Heavy rains in the last 
half of August caused normal demand to 
roads and bridges, interrupting bus and 
transport systems and distribution from 
primary markets. Labor conditions con- 
tinue unsatisfactory. Although the recent 
strikes in the metallurgic and tobacco in- 
dustries were settled with the strikers los- 
ing, other strikes are rumored. 


Japan 
Japan.—While there is some improve- 
ment in basic economic conditions in 


Japan, there is little cause for substantial 
optimism over the general business situa- 
tion. All industries are continuing pro-,4 
duction restrictions, and the government 
is encouraging price agreements; The 
government is also making earnest efforts 
to reduce expenditures in order that the 
budget estimate may not be unduly ex- 
ceeded. In this connection it is probable 
there will be further mergers of govern- 
ment departments. Commodity prices 
have drifted slightly lower. The average 
wholesale price index number of August 
stood at 151.8 against 152.8 in July. Bank 
clearings, too, have dropped, following 
completion of the midyear settlements. 
August clearings totaled 3,700,000,000 yen 
compared with 4,260,000,000 yen in the 
previous month. (One yen equals $0.493 
at current exchange.) 

Weather conditions have been more fa- 
vorable and it is now estimated the rice 
crop will probably exceed 61,000,000 koku 
(1 koku equals 5.12 bushels). Stocks on 
Sept. 1 totaled 17,500,000 koku indicating 
a carry over of about 8,500,000 koku. The 
Chosen crop is reporied to be 4,600,000 
koku below last year. The price decline 
in American raw cotton has adversely af- 
fected the cotton textile industry and mill 
profits for the current period are expected 
to be reduced since stocks as of Aug. 1 
were equivalent to three and one-half 
months’ supply. The government steel 
works are proposing discontinuance of ex- 
ports to account of price competition. Pig | 
iron stocks are again increasing. Cement | 
stocks are also excessive With small de- 


out, is the idea of general or special eco- 
nomic agreements; and this subject will 
be considered from the standpoint of meas- 
ures which may be taken to secure the 
adoption of sucn agreetments, sither gen- 
eral conventions for the developmen. vi 
commerce or special agreements between 
two or more States, by the republics of the 
American continent. 

Another method of trade promotion 
which will be discussed, it was stated, is 
how chamber of commerce and analogous 
associations in the various republics may 
assist in developing closer trade relations. 
As a basis for consideration of this sub- 
ject it has been suggested that study be 
given to the development of some form of 
organization, built around a central unit, 
which would constitute a system of inter- 
American commercial and economic co- 
operation, For instance, it was pointed 
out, such an organization might secure 
the adoption and compliance with resolu- 
tions and recommendations of the various 
Pan American commercial conferences. 

Communication Channel 

Furthermore, it was added, it could 
serve as a channel of communication in 
securing an interchange of opinion among 
the commercial associations of the Ameri- 
can Continent on questions which have 
not been considered at the commercial 
conferences: Such an organization, it was 
stated, probably could operate most effi- 


ciently through the establishment of na- | 
tional groups or committees in each coun- | 


try maintaining permanent contracts with 
the central office. 


As to the method by which chambers | 


of commerce and similar trade bodies 
throughout the Americas could cooperate 
in the interval between commercial con- 
ferences and in the consideration and 
study of questions which might arise and 
which had not been treated at the con- 
ferences, it was said that national groups 
could gather information, the dissemina- 
tion of which by the central office, would 


“go-far toward placing the various com- | 


mercial organizations of the American na- 
tions in a well-informed position in re- 
gard to the expressions of opinion of as- 
sociations in other countries.” 

Other phases of trade promotion 
be on the porgram of the conference, 
including standardization of commodities 
and uniformity in the definition of cus- 
tomary trade terms. “Tourist travel as 
an aid to commerce” is a new subject 
which will be discussed for the first time 
at the coming commercial conference. 
Consideration will be given as to how both 
governmental in unofficial agencies may 
assist in the promotion of this form of 
international trade. 

Entirely aside from the many advan- 
tages Of closer contact, better understand- 
ing and more sympathetic appreciation of 
the aspirations and ideals of foreign peo- 
ples that inevitably result from tourist 
travel, attention was called to the fact 
that “the expenditures of foreign travelers 
has become an important factor in the 
nationa? economy of many countries, and 
& major item in their international bal- 
ance of payments.” 


will 


Individual Debits Show 
Decrease During Week 


Debits to individual accounts, as reported 
to the Federal Reserve Board by banks 
in leading cities for the week ended Sept 
23, and made public Sept. 26, aggregated 
$9,875,000,000, or 4 per cent below the total 
reported for the preceding week and 15 
per cent below the total for the corre- 
sponding week of last year. 

Aggregrate debits for the 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $9,249,- 
000,000, as compared with $9,567,000,000 the 
preceding week ended Sept. 24 of last year 


prices continue low and manufacturers 
are agitating for government action on 
account of the alleged dumping. 

(The Department's survey of condi- 
tions in European countries will be 
printed in full text in the issue of 
Sept. 28.) 


in connec-| 


TOTAL POR UNITED STATES, $09,490,771,331-100 PER CENT 


PER CENT 
4 6 


State 


Mass... 
Texas .. 
BEBAR...ccccccecess 
Mila. ..ccoccccee 





More than 25 per cent of the wholesale trade of the United States in 1929 
is represented by sales in New York State, according to data assembled 
by the Bureau of the Census in a census of distribution. The chart, pre- 
pared by the Department of Commerce to accompanying a statement 
issued Sept. 22 and appearing Sept. 23 in The United States Daily, shows 
the relative distribution of the wholesale trade by States, with a table 
showing the percentage of the business done in each State. 


Wholesale Commodity Prices Higher 


For First Time in Several Weeks 


Increase in Bank Debits Noted in Weekly Survey of Busi- 
ness by Department of Commerce 


{| Weekly business indicators available to 
the Department of Commerce through the 
Survey of Current Business for the week 
ended Sept. 19, 1931, show that bank deb- 
its, outsiae New York City, increased from 
the week previous due in part to the 
longer week, but were still under the same 
week in 1930, according to the weekly 
survey of domestic business issued by the 
Department of Commerce, which follows 
in full text: 

Total loans and discounts of Federal 
reserve member banks were slightly under | 
the week previous and about 16 per cent 
under the corresponding week a year ago. 
Interest rates on call money remained the 
same as for the previous 17 weeks, the 


ness failures, are reported by R. G. Dun & 
Company, increased as compared with the 
week previous, but were 14 per cent under 
the number of failures reported for the 
same week last year. 

Wholesale prices, as measured by Fish- 
er’s composite index of 120 commodities, 
increased slightly for the first time in 
five weeks, but were still materially under 
this time last year. The price of cotton 
middling decreased to the lowest quota- 
tion so far this year and the price of 
electrolytic copper also recorded a new 
low for the year. The composite iron 
and steel price for the week was the same 
as reported for the past seven weeks, and 
was 4.8 per cent under the same week 
last year and 15 per cent under 1929. 


average for the week being considerably For the week ended Sept. 12, increases 
under that prevailing during the same occurred over the previous week in cotton 
week last year. Time money rates de- receipts, petroleum production, steel in- 


clined for the first time in four weeks. 
Average prices of representative stocks 
declined materially from the _ previous 
week, reaching the lowest level so far in 
the present depression. Stock prices were 
about 47 per cent under the same week 
last year. Bond prices continued the de- 
cline which has been under way since the 
second week in July, reaching the lowest 
quotation for the year. Number of busi- 


got production and wheat receipts, while 
declines were recorded in bituminous coal 
production, cattle receipts, electric power 
production, freight-car loadings, hog re- 
ceipts, and lumber production. For the 
same period the New York Times Com- 
posite Index of general activity showed 
an increase of 0.2 per cent, while the 
Business Week Composite Index dropped 
1.5 points. 


+ 
BUSINESS INDICATORS 











WEEKLY 
(Weeks ended Saturday, weekly average 1922-2! 100) 
| Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept. Sept 
19 12 5 20 13 6 21 14 7 
GENERAL BUSINESS 1931 1931 1931 1930 1930 1930 1929 1929 1929 
7Composite Index—-New York Times 698 "696 85.2 864 86.5 1056 1069 107.3 
Composite Index—-Business Week 70.7 *72.2 856 84.1 83.5 108.7 106.2 105.8 
PRODUCTION 
Bituminous coal production 696 *78.2 91.5 93.8 830 113.0 113.0 97.1 
Building contracts, 37 States (da. ay.) 68.7 . isa 148 SES) es 
Cattle receipts ....... ace 89.2 *79.7 83.5 1028 99.1 97.5 109.8 100.0 94.0 
Cotton receipts .....cccecee 131.9 86.9 67.7 202.7 180.8 133.1 202.3 172.7 136.9 
fElectric current ......e00.- 95.0 982 103.4 103.7 97.8 1076 1084 100.5 
Freight car loadings .....-+...56. 69.6 79.2 99.3 100.7 89.39 121.8 1203 106.2 
Hog receipts CReesmneesseneerene 82 567 586 604 60.1 518 664 692 63.8 
jLumber production 46.7 538 679 *756 682 99.1 1048 93.6 
Petroleum production 921 838 116.3 1162 1170 1404 1423 1419 
Steel ingot production 39.5 38.2 78.9 76.3 713.7 1079 111.8 113.2 
Wheat receipts cocsece : 117.7 108.0 167.6 2124 2249 136.1 146.8 151.3 
WHOLESALE PRICES « 
Fisher's Index (1926- 100) 
All commodities (120) 69.0 68.9 68.9 83.6 83.4 83.5 96.1 96.3 96.3 
Agricultural products (30) 559 S564 87.1 87.1 87.0 102.3 102.2 102.5 
Nonagricultural products (90) 12.2 72.2 80.9 80.9 81.3 92.3 92.7 92.6 
Copper, electrolytic é . 51.4 529 529 739 754 768 129.0 129.0 129.0 
Cotton, middling, New York 23.5 ae 24.6 40.1 40.8 43.0 68.8 699 70.6 
Iron and steel composite . 75.0 75 750 788 789 79.2 88.2 882 88.2 
Wheat, No. 2 red, Kansas City 3449 326 318 60.5 620 61.2 969 97.7 969 
FINANCIAL 
Bank debits outside New York City 94.7 63.1 628 1160 99 8 94.1 155.3 121.6 
Bank Igagns and discounts 124.1 114.7 115.2 135.1 134.5 134.7 138.1 137.2 
bond & . 101.4 103.3 1042 108.7 1086 1086 103.1 103.1 
Businer 104.7 97.3 113.8 122.1 113.8 $2.6 88.5 73.7 
ee reserve ratio ....cccoccees 101.2 1026 1024 1053 1049 104.3 95.2 94.4 
nterest r § 
Cell WONG ci ccvccvrccecessoess es 36.4 36.4 36.4 54.5 60.6 58.2 203.0 1979 187.9 
Time Money ..4..-.sceesreeceees : $4.5 40.0 0.0 743 #754 743 205.7 205.7 205.7 
Money in circulation 105.1 104.2 92.3 925 93.2 988 99.3 99.7 
Net demand deposits .......+... 108.7 109.2 109.7 1128 113.4 112.8 1091 110.0 109.2 
Stock prices 107.3 115.6 123.6 203.8 210.5 208.0 312.5 308.0 312.4 
Time deposits 152.1 1523.3 154.5 164.3 164.9 1648 1501 1500 150.2 
*Revised ‘Relative to weekly average, 1928-1930, per week shown Relative to a computed 


normal taken as 100 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Luther F. Symonds, 


Status of State Banks 
In the Reserve System 


Indiana Banking Com- Changes in the status of State banks 











missioner, has announced: Crawford County | for the week ended Sept. 25, were an- 
State Bank, English, closed Paoli State ° Se : de : 
Bank, Paoli closed. Farmers Bank of Sun- eons d Sept. 26 by the Federal Reserve 
man, chartered with capitalization of $25,002 oard as follows 
to take over First National Bank of Sunman a ene to membership: Guardian Bank of 
y ” ry 
Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Banking Commis- aoe ae Ook. Sisk. eee °C 
sioner, has announced: Clarkfield State Bank, Binghemton, N. Y., hes shauasa its title to 
ee ee Lng ot Marine Midland Trust Co. of Binghamton 
ee? cae ae ae . Absorbed by national bank: American State 
Falls, closed. Cottonwood State Bank, closed. | pany st Marys, Ohio, $50,000: absorbed by | 
Maynard State Bank, closed. First State p 7 . : ’ 
Bank of Clearwater, closed vies Baones Bank of St. Marys, $60,000. 
Missouri: S. L. Cantley, Finance Commis- irr " 5 , . 
sioner, has announced: Eolia Bank, Eolia one Bonk Title & Trust Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
closed t ior St Sa ae . 
Nebraska: George W. Woods, Bank Commis- renee Er, Sorin Bank & Trust Co., 
sioner, has announced Bank of Ragan Slaton State Bank. Slaton, Tex.. $25,000 
Ragan. closed . z Citizens Bank & Trust Co., Pocatello, Idaho, 
Pennsylvania: Willlam D. Gordon, Secre-! 100.000 
tary of nking, has announced Pennsy!- 
vania Liberty Bank & ‘Trust Co.. Wilkes- 
Barre, closed. Franklin Sevings & Trust Co 
Pittsburgh, closed. Dime Bank Title & Trust 
Co Wilkes-Barre, closed Littlestown Sav- U S 
ings Institution, Littlestown, closed. Heights TILITY ECURITIES 
Deposit Bank Wilkes-Barre, closed Mer- 
chants Savings & Trust Co. Pittsburgh COMPANY 
closed 
Wisconsin: Thomas Herreid, Acting Com- 
miasionet of Banking, bas announces: Eau| 220 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
Claire State Bank, Eau Claire, closed. Union eal : 
Savings Bank, Eau Claire. closed. Door Usility Sccurities Corp, 111 Broadway, New York 
County State Bank, Sturgeon Bay, closed, } — 





Government Cost 


$13.71 Per Capita 


In North Dakota 


Total for Fiscal Year Shows 
Expenditure of $9,489,- 


For Education 


| 270 of Which Part Was 


An average of $13.71 per person was 
paid in the fiscal year 1930 to operate and 


|maintain the general departments of the 


State government of South Dakota, ac- 
cording to statistics for that State just 
issued by the Census Bureau. 

This was 47 cents more per capita than 
was expended thus in 1929, figures show. 
The full text of the statement follow: 

The Bureau of the Census announces a 
;Summary of the financial statistics of the 
| State of South Dakota for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1930. The per capita fig- 
| ures for 1930 are based on an estimated 
population of 692,000. 

The payments for operation and mainte- 
nance of the general departments of 
|South Dakota amounted to $9,489,270, or 
| $13.71 per capita. This includes $1,722,- 
400, apportionments for education to the 
minor civil divisions of the State. In 1929 
the per capita for operation and mainte- 
nance of general departments was $13.24, 
and in 1918, $5.90. The payments for op- 
eration and maintenance of public serv- 
ice enterprises in 1930 amounted to $625,< 
672; interest on debt, $2,825,570; and out- 
lays for permanent improvements, $3,- 
742,083. 

The total payments, therefore, for oper- 
ation and maintenance of general depart- 
ments and public service enterprises, for 
interest and outlays were $16,682,595. Of 
this amount $25,032 represents payments 
by a State department or enterprise to 
another on account of services. The to- 
| tals included all payments for the year, 
| whether made from current revenues or 
from the proceeds of bond issues. 
| Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $5,344,172 was for highways, $2,- 
358,782 being for maintenance, and $2,- 
985,390 for construction. 
| Revenue Receipts 
| The total revenue receipts were $19,- 
779,229, or $28.58 per capita. This was 
$6,838,717 more than the total payments 
rE the year, exclusive of the payments for 


permanent improvements, and $3,096,634 
more than the total payments including 
those for permanent improvements. This 
| excess of revenue receipts is reflected in 
|reduction of debt and in increased cash 
| balances, not shown in this summary. Of 
the total revenue receipts $25,032 repre- 
| sents receipts from a State department or 
enterprise on account of services. 

Property and special taxes represented 
27.3 per cent of the total revenue for 1930, 
28 per cent for 1929, and 36.9 per cent 
for 1918. The increase in the amount of 
|property and special taxes collected was 
181.9 per cent from 1918 to 1930, and 5.7 
per cent from 1929 to 1930. The per capita 
property and special taxes were $7.81 in 
1930, $7.45 in 1929, and $3.06 in 1918. 

Earnings of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 7.7 per cent of 
the total revenue for 1930 and 7.4 per 
cent for 1929. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses cone 
stituted 34 per cent of the total revenue 
for 1930 and 32.9 per cent for 1929. 

Receipts from business licenses consist 
chiefly of taxes exacted from insurance 
and other incorporated companies, the 
cigarette tax, and the sales tax on gasoline, 
| while those from nonbusiness licenses 
comprise chieffy taxes on motor vehicles 
| and amounts paid for hunting and fishing 
| privileges. The sales tax on gasoline 
amounted ot $3,749,134 in 1930 and $3,172,- 
608 in 1929, an increase of 18.2 per cent. 
| The total funded or fixed debt outstand- 
ing June 30, 1930, was $55,594,023. Of this 
amount $3,488,023 was for highways. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $10,- 
795,814, or $15.60 per capita. In 1929 the 
per capita net debt was $17.70 but in 1918 
there was no funded or fixed debt re- 
ported. 

The asssessed valuation of property in 
South Dakota subject to ad valéfem taxa- 
tion was $1,744,499,116; the amount of 
State taxes levied was $5,279,476; and the 
per capita levy, $7.63. In 1929 the per 
capita levy was $7.82, and in 1918, $2.98. 


FINANCIAL NOTICE 


| NOTICE OF SALE 
$12,000,000 

| STATE OF LOUISIANA 

HIGHWAY BONDS 
| Sealed proposals for $12,000,000 Highway 
| Bonds of the State of Louisiana will be re- 
eeived by the Louisiana Highway Commission 
at its office in the Louisiana National Bank 
Building, in the City of Baton Rouge, Loui- 
siana, at 11 o'clock A. M., Central Standard 
Time, Monday, November 2, 1931. Said bonds 
will be dated October 1, 1931, of the denom- 
ination of $1000 each, and will bear interest 
payable semi-annually April 1 and October 
1, and said bonds will mature in numerical 
order as follows 











Year Bond Numbers Amount 

SA ° l- 165 $165,000 

1936... 166- 375 210,000 

1937... 376- 600 225,000 

1938... 601- 835 235,000 

1939... 836- 1115 280,000 

1940... 1116- 1410 295,000 

ae 1411- 1705 295,000 

1042... 1706- 2050 345,000 

1943... 2051- 2420 370,000 

1944... 2421- 2805 385,C00 

1945... 2808- 3235 439,000 

1946... 3236- 3685 450,000 

1947... 3686- 4190 505,000 

1948... 4191- 4705 515,000 

1949... 4106- 5255 

1950 5256- 5910 

1951 5911- 6685 

1952 6686- 7500 

WOES 005 6n50600800405 7501- 8385 

SROs o's o0atesesegaars 8385- 9305 

BGs is date eanknn 9306-10240 

chee caiaaceet 10241-12000 000 
OGRE ot besnnere . .$12,000,000 


Bidders are requested to name the rate or 
rates of interest which said bonds will bear. in 
multiples of one-quarter of one per cent, not 
exceeding five per centum per an:.:m. No bid 
for less than the entire issue will be considered, 
The bonds will be awarded to the bidder offer- 

| ing to pay par and accrued interest therefor for 
| bonds bearing the lowest rate of interest, and 
| if two or more bidders specify the same rate 
of interest, then to such of said bidders as 
offers in addition the highest premium. 

Both principal and interest of said bonds 
will be payable in. gold coin of the United 
States at the office of the State's fiscal agency 
in the City of New York, N. ¥.. or at the 
office of the State Treasurer in the City of 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana, at the option of the 
holder. The bonds will be in coupon form 
with privilege of registration as to principal 
only, or as to both principal ana interest. 
They will constitute general obligations of 
the State of Louisiana. The State will fur- 
nish the opinion of Messrs. Thomson, Wood 
& Hoffman, Attorneys of New York City, 
approving the validity of the bonds. 

Each bid must be enclosed in a plain 
sealed envelope marked ‘Proposal for High- 
way Bonds,”’ and must be accompanied by 
a certified check or cashier's check drawn 
upon a responsible bank or trust company 
in an amount equal to one per cent of the 
par value of said bonds, to secure the faith- 
ful performance of the terms of the bid. All 
bidders must abree to accept delivery of the 
bonds in Baton Rouge and to pay the pur- 
chase price thereof on or before December 1], 
1931. Upon tender of the bonds by the State 
of Louisiana 


No bid of less than par and accrued interest 


will be considered. The bonds will be fur- 
nished by the State. The right is reserved 
to reject amy and all bids 


For further particulars address the undere= 
signed 
Dated at New Orleans, Louisiana, September 


| 19, 1931, 

| O. K. ALLEN, 
Chairman of the Louisiana Highway Come 

mission, 
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Daily Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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Teaching Money Management 
in Public Schools + - . 


Massachusetts Educator Discusses Factors 
Which Should Be Considered in Planning 
Courses in ‘Economic Education’ 


By DR. PAYSON SMITH 


Commissioner of Education, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


HE schools, in common with other agen- 
T cies, must recognize their responsibility 

for helping the individual to a right ad- 
justment to the environment of which his 
life is and is to be a part. 

To that end, education of school, home and 
community must help the child to build into 
his own life those characteristics which will 
most effectively aid him to make that adjust- 
ment a smooth and useful one. 

+ + 


The individual, to meet his part of the 
contract as a happy and useful member of 
society, needs these things in his equipment: 
First, good character; second, good health; 
third, financial integrity; fourth, useful em- 
ployment; fifth, domestic tranquility; sixth, a 
sense of responsibility for the welfare of oth- 
ers. These are not arranged in the order of 
their importance. 

To those needs, except that of education in 
money management, education has given 
recognition, evident in definitely planned 
avenues of approach in school or in school 
with the cooperation of other factors. The 
time is now present for attention to be paid 
to this important phase of education. 

At present, the approaches to this problem 
through the schools are as follows: First, 
through general courses; second, through 
school savings; third, through carefully 
planned special courses. It would not be 
correct to imply that the schools make no 
reference to money management in any of 
their general courses. Students have their 
attention directed to the matter not only 
specifically in home economics and business 
courses, but, in mathematics, civics and cer- 
tain other general courses, reference is made 
to it. Besides, the management of student 
enterprises often offer valuable opportunities 
for students to handle questions of finance. 

Those taken together, however, reach at 
best only a small proportion of the students, 
or come under their study for extremely lim- 
ited periods. Without underrating systems 
of school savings, yet it must be admitted 
that their object is a narrow one and that 
the systems have not been generally accepted 
nor to a great extent expanded beyond their 
first objective, that of promoting the habit of 
saving. What I am here discussing is a plan 
which will make the individual conscious of 
his need of mastering and using wisely his 
material resources, that goes far beyond the 
saving of money. 

Someone has remarked that all men are 
instinctively either savers or spenders, that 
the world needs both and that there is little 
use in trying to make a spender out of a 
saver, or on the contrary, a saver out of a 
spender. The viewpoint of education, how- 
ever, is that the world does not need this di- 
vision, that the world would be better off and 
the individual happier if all should become 
both savers and spenders, but with saving 
and spending in such wise proportion and on 
such an intelligently directed basis/as will 
result in a far larger proportion of financial 
independence than now exists.. Therefore, 
neither the haphazard and somewhat desul- 
tory instruction incidental to other courses, 
nor the narrow plans of school savings will 
meet the needs of the case. 

+ + 

The schools of Brookline, Mass., are giving 
most carefully planned attention to this sub- 
ject. With the cefinite support of the school 
committee, Miss Florence Barnard is direct- 
ing a plan for the teaching of money man- 
agement-awwhich has already attracted nation- 
wide attention. 

Inquiries about the work in economic edu- 
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Causes of Motor 
Vehicle Accidents 


in Rural Areas 


By Robbins B. 
Stoeckel 
Commissioner of Motor Ve- 
hicles, State of Connecti- 

cut e 
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OST of the bad motor vehicle accidents 
during recent week ends in Connecticut 
happened in rural territory, either in 

small villages or on the open highway, and 
in each instance there was no particularly 
heavy traffic. 

All of this, of course, points to the direct 
conclusion, so many times stated in the past, 
that where the pressure of apparent danger 
is relieved and where things look safe, care 
by the operator is relaxed. 

One could almost insist that all the roads 
of the State ought to be very dangerous for 
the sake of safety on the theory that where 
danger does actually and obviously exist 
everybody, even the most reckless person, 
grants some care and it is an axiom that 
only a very little care is necessary to avoid 
accidents. 

It is quite apparent from the study of sta- 
tistics of eight recent fatal accidents that 
enough care was not given. There was a 
relaxation from the ordinary just great 
enough to make trouble. In these eight ac- 
cidents the road surface was good in every 
case but one. That accident was caused by 
a wet surface and too much speed which re- 
sulted in a skid. Very possibly the tires on 
the car may have been smooth, a condition 
which ought to be considered by every car 
owner, particularly at this time of year, just 
before the Fall rains and the period when 
wet leaves will be on the highway. 

Another accident was on a slight curve at 
3 o'clock in the morning when the car failed 
to make the curve and hit a tree. Relaxa- 
tion of driving caution at night then may 
have had something to do with that acci- 
dent; a monetary lel down on the part of the 
operator. 

In three others of the eight accidents pe- 
destrians were the victims. They were trav- 
eling along country highways. How much 
each of them was at fault will, of course, 
never be known, but one operator who hit a 
pedestrian ran away afterwards and he at 
least admitted by running away that he was 
responsible. 


cation (time and money management) in the 
Brookline schools have been so numerous 
that it has become necessary to resort to a 
standard form of reply. The material used 
in this course follows: 


(a) Outline on thrift education (for use 
of teachers). This won first prize in a na- 
tion-wide contest, and affords a suggestive 
background for the course from the kinder- 
garten through high school. It is obtainable 
from the Massachusetts Savings Banks As- 
sociation, 80 Federal Street, Boston. 

(b) Money management method (consist- 
ing of achievement tests, budgets, with key). 
Test No. 1 (for use by pupils of grades V, 
VI, VII and VIII). Key and Test No. 11 
(for use by high schools and college students 
and adults; parents, teachers, single persons 
or householders). 

* + 


In the grades, the subject is taken one pe- 
riod each week, money management day and 
banking day coinciding whenever possible. 
Daily entries of expenditures are made 
either before school or at some other con- 
venient appointed time regularly. In the 
high school, tife subject is required in fresh- 
man year. Instruction in budget interpreta- 
tion is given four times a year in class. Each 
student keeps own record of daily expendi- 
tures and finds monthly percentages accord- 
ing to directions. Periodically, a booklet is 
submitted to teacher for personal confiden- 
tial criticism, instruction, or suggestion about 
management of income of any size. 

After freshman year, the subject is elective 
for a two-period-a-week course. The subject 
is then expanded gradually from personal 
economics, through community economics, 
the taxpayers’ problems, etc., into national 
and international economics. Current eco- 
nomic conditions, as shown in newspapers 
and magazines, constitute the basis of re- 
ports and discussions in class. This work is 
necessarily elementary, but it is aimed to 
have it preparatory for clear understanding 
of basic economic facts as they develop into 
conditions through the years, and for intel- 
ligent approach to the subject of economics 
as presented in. college. 

Since money management training in the 
elementary schools is pioneer work and the 
course growing out of it is in process of 
building, all books on elementary economics 
are made use of for reference. A further 
text. supplementary to money management 
method, is being gradually developed, but 
until that is put into printed form, the un- 
derstanding use of money management 
method alone will give the user a good start 
on the road to balanced living in the present 
and financial independence in the future. 

The objectives of the course are: (1) Con- 
trol of money uses through budgeting, (2) 
control of money reserves through banking 
or safe investing. 

Unless carefully guarded against, the tend- 
ency in school banking is to stimulate in- 
terest in depositing large amounts in order 
to make a record. This is not the purpose 
of the course in Brookline. It is rather to 
have every child learn how to manage his 
own income to advantage (no matter how 
small it may be), and to get into the habit 
of depositing regularly. This means self- 
control and growing power to control circum- 
stances. 

+ + 


Although the matter of saving is not un- 
duly stressed in the money management 
course in the Brookline schools, the total 
bank deposits in the Brookline Savings Bank 
by the elementary school children, have been 
approximately three times the deposits prior 
to the course. 

Miss Barnard has received inquiries for in- 
formation regarding the course from more 
than 400 associations, educators and indi- 
viduals. 

The reports from teachers show a decided 
change in attitude from that of lack of in- 
terest or indifference to one of cooperation 
and enthusiastic endorsement. 

To summarize briefly, the objectives of the 
Brookline course are: (1) Systematic habit 
formation; (2) the control of momey uses 
through budgeting; (3) the control of money 
reserves through safe investing; (4) the cul- 
tivation of a proper sense of values; (5) the 
creation of interest in making the most of 
what one has rather than in tye ill-satisfying 
pastime of keeping up with orders; (6) a 
growing understanding of how money should 
not be an end in itself, but when wisely used, 
is a means toward realizing and enjoying the 
highest, finest things in life. 

This Brookline experiment in the teaching 
of money management is by far the most 
thoroughgoing of any that have come to my 
attention. It is being carried on under the 
authority and with the full cooperation of 
the school committee and is being directed 
by Miss Barnard, who has given several years 
of intensive study to the project. An experi- 
ment tried under these conditions is, of 
course, most likely to succeed. 

I am of the opinion that at present no 
legislation requiring the introduction of such 
courses should be sought. There is always 
the disposition to go directly to the Legisla- 
ture and ask for the compulsory teaching of 
subjects which appeal to certain groups as 
of value. Experience has shown, however, 
that legislation of this kind is often disap- 
pointing in the results that are achieved. 
Educational improvements come more often 
from within school systems than from with- 
out. 

* 


Neither has the time come for direction of 
this work through the State Department of 
Education. It is still necessary to carry on a 
good deal of constructive educational work 
before the public in general would be pre- 
pared to accept for the schools educational 
programs of thi character. I believe that 
the greatest progress would be made through 
the adoption of plans similar to the Brook- 
line one in a few communities that are pre- 
pared to undertake the work. Half a dozen 
successful experiments would in time lead to 
the extension of the courses to other com- 
munities that. would have learned of their 
value. I am thoroughly persuaded that im- 
poriant and constructive developments in 
this fleld will be among the achievements of 
education in the next decade. 
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Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


ANALYZING COMPOSITION 
OF VEGETABLE PRODUCTS 


How Bureau of Home Economics Endeavors to Determine 
Nutritional Value of Various Foods 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to, the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with fruits and vegetables. 


By IDA PHELPS ROGERS 


Information Division, Bureau of Home Economics, Department of Agriculture 


HE Bureau of Home Economics of 

the United States Department of 

Agriculture, standing as it does be- 
tween the ultimate consumer and the 
producer or manufacturer, is naturally 
most concerned with the various uses 
which the homemaker can make of all 
materials that are her tools of business, 
so to speak. It collects data through 
research and experiment and offers in- 
formation that will help the homemaker 
run her home to the best advantage for 
all concerned. 

eT «® 


Food is considered from the point of 
view of composition, economic utiliza- 
tion and its nutritional value. The study 
of vegetable foods alone is an extensive 
one and the field is continually growing, 
due to the innovation of many new vege- 
tables, new developments in utilization, 
and many other factors contingent on 
research that logically govern plant in- 
dustry. In all these studies the Bureau 
of Home Economics cooperates with the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, determining 
what products are best suited to the 
consumer's needs and the best methods 
of utilizing them. 


The most comprehensive work which 
the Bureau has undertaken with vege- 
tables has been to compile, in bulletin 
form; figures showing their proximate 
composition. The common _ vegetables, 
many of the newer ones and also edible 
weeds are included in this study which 
is a supplementary publication to the 
well-known Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions’ Bulletin No. 28 by Atwater and 
Bryant, that has served as a foundation 
for much nutritional work in this coun- 
try and abroad. 

+ + 

The food utilization department of the 
Bureau has determined cooking methods 
and time schedules for all well known 
and some of the new and unusual vege- 
tables. These results will be published 


within the next six months or so. Spe- 
cial studies on bamboo sprouts, soy 
beans and dried vegetables and fruits, 
some of which were instituted at the 
request of industries and growers, are 
now under way at the Bureau. 

The publication on canning fruits and 
vegetables at home, recently revised by 
the Bureau, is now off the press. It 
contains the most recent results of can- 
ning research which is carried on con- 
tinually by the food utilization group. 

The same detailed study of the food 
composition of fruits as of vegetables 
has been completed by the Bureau and 
is also available in bulletin form. 

Little new work on the utilization of 
fruit has been scheduled by the Bureau 
in recent years. At present, a check up 
on methods of jelly making is being con- 
ducted. 

From the nutritional standpoint, spe- 
cial tests are run from time to time on 
the vitamin content of fruits and vege- 
tables. Among those recently completed 
are included the following: Green and 
white lettuce, water cress, olives, grapes, 
spinach, sugar cane and watermelon. 

+ + 

HE Bureau maintains a large labora- 

tory of white rats for making these 
vitamin tests. A smaller group of guinea 
pigs are used to determine the vitamin C 
factor in foods since the rats are not 
effected by a lack of this particular vita- 
min, so far as is now known. 

A study of the nutritive value of fruits, 
vegetables and nuts, done about five 
years ago and published in circular 
form, is a discussion of this subject in 
language easily understood by the home- 
maker. The circular on vitamins in 
food materials is a little more technical, 
but it contains valuable tables listing 
the vitamin content of the various foods. 
It is an excellent guide to those persons 
who may wish to know what vitamins 
they may find in the foods which they 
eat. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Fruits and Vegetables,” to appear in 
the issue of Sept. 29, Mrs. Rogers will continue her discussion of the studies of 
the Bureau of Home Economics on fruits and vegetables, ielling of the extensive 
research on the potato which is being conducted by three Bureaus of the De- 


partment of Agriculture. 


Duties of Public Health Nurses 


Various Activities of Profession Explained 


By MISS ELEANOR KENNEDY 


State Supervising Nurse, State of New Mexico. 


UBLIC health nursing is a recent develop- 
P ment in the field of public health, which 
itself is quite a modern function of gov- 
ernment. The newness of this service prob- 
ably explains the reason why it is so little 
understood by the general public. The wide- 
spread misconception of the duties of the 
public health nurse arises from the fact that 
most of us think of a nurse as one who at- 
tends the sick or the helpless and waits upon 
his bodily needs. 


The public health nurse might better be 
called a teacher than a nurse, for in a strict 
sense she is not expected to administer to 
the needs of the individual case. That is, 
she is expected to do bedside nursing only as 
a demonstration to those in the home who 
will later care for the sick individual in the 
home. She is a health educator and as such 
she deals largely with groups and serves all 
classes of citizens alike without regard to 
financial status. 


The following outline of the duties of the 
public health nurse will probably explain the 
above statements: 


1. The public health nurse is concerned 
with the control of communicable diseases. 
Every case of communicable disease reported 
to the nurse should be visited by her at least 
once and in some instances, such as diph- 
theria where it is necessary that patients be 
repeatedly cultured before release from quar- 
antine, several tfmes. 


2. The State of New Mexico has a com- 
pulsory law regarding smallpox vaccination. 
To keep up the standard of efficiency set by 
the American Public Health Association the 
public health nurse must see that 95 per cent 
of all children are vaccinated before the age 
of seven. Children must also be immunized 
against diphtheria. The standard of effi- 
ciency requires that 20 per cent of all chil- 
dren be immunized before the age of six. 
During these days when such immunizing is 
rather new and universally practiced in all 
counties, there is an additional requirement 
that 10 per cent of all school children shall 
be immunized. 


3. Our many years’ experience with tuber- 
culosis has proven that to make good prog- 
ress in combating this disease, visits by the 
public health nurse into the homes of the 
afflicted are necessary in order to instruct 
the family not only in the care of the pa- 
tient, but more especially in the protection 
of the children of the household who may be 
exposed. 


4. In order to reduce the death rate among 
infants and mothers (it might be well to 
stale here that New Mexico has the highest 
infant mortality rate in the United States), 
experience has shown that mothers must be 
taught many things about childbirth and 
about the diet, the hygiene and the care of 
the child. 


5. The preschool child must be prepared 
for admission to school. The public health 
nurse spends much of her time assisting- and 
teaching parents of preschool children to ob- 


tain an optimum health for their children 
before entering school. 

6. School children require observation and 
study. At least once a year the nurse in- 
spects the children in all the schools of her 
county. Part of this inspection and health 
instruction to school children can be done by 
the teachers. 

The public health nurse, then, is an assist- 
ant and coworker with the local physicians; 
she is a health visitor coming into intimate 
relation with the home as the interpreter of 
professional technics which may be sug- 
gested by the physician or dentist. She is a 
health educator, who has acquired scientific 
information relating to health. She is a 
health counsellor in the home and the school 
and for the various social organizations put- 
ting forth efforts for the health of mothers 
and children. The public health nurse of 
the future will become more and more a 
health educator and a home and _ school 
counsellor and less a “nurse” in the popu- 
larly accepted sense of that term. 

Of the 31 counties in New Mexico, all but 
four have public health nursing service. Six- 
teen of these nurses are paid partly with 
funds advanced by the Commonwealth Fund 
of New York. The others are partly financed 
by the United States Public Health Service, 
or through a State-aid fund. 

Only the full-time health units receive aid 
from the United States Public Health Service 
and in each case aid is given through a grant 
to the health officer. Every nurse in the 27 
counties has a generalized program. She 
must work in homes of the sick, in the 
schools, do prenatal work, maternity work, 
infant hygiene, control of communicable dis- 
eases, instruct in tuberculosis care and pre- 
vention, and in addition, teach personal hy- 
giene to girls in the seventh and eighth 
grades and in high school. Many girls at 
this period leave school and marry. The 
public health nurse works on the theory that 
the health in the home makes for the hap- 
piness of the home. 

The great expanse of country in many 
counties, with a sparsely-settled area, makes 
it difficult for public health nurses to readily 
contact all inhabitants. In one county, for 
instance, of 7,500 square miles, there is only 
1.1 person per square mile. 

Yet, with this handicap, the public health 
nursing service here is meeting a sorely-felt 
need. 

Requirements for public health nurses in 
New Mexico are (minimum): 

1. The nurse must have graduated from an 
accredited nursing school. One assumes nat- 
urally that graduation from high school pre- 
cedes the nursing education ° 

2. She must have had either four months 
of instruction under one of the recognized 
public health nursing courses and two years’ 
experience under supervision; or an eight 
months’ course in public health nursing and 
one year’s experience under supervision 

3. Registration in the State of New Mexico 
by examination or reciprocity is also. re- 
quired. . 
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WOODROW WILSON 
President of the United Sta‘es 1913-1921: 


It is patriotic to learn what the facts of our national 
life are and to face them with candor.” 
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Geologic Information as Aid 
in Regulating Sales of Stock - 


Manner in Which Surveys Help Other State 
Agencies Carry On Their Activities [s Out- 
lined by West Virginia Scientist 


By JAMES D. SISLER 


State Geologist, State of West Virginia 


HE Attorney General of a State is often 
called upon to make decisions and to 
protect the interests of the State in mat- 

ters pertaining to mineral deposits and min- 
eral industries. Here again the detailed facts 
and figures of mineral reserves, their value 
and their location as furnished by a geolog- 
ical survey becomes of great value. 

Often certain information is needed quickly 
in the Attorney General’s office concerning a 
mineral property. This information can be 
obtained from the State Geologist. 

+ + 

A State geological survey can assist the 
auditor general, particularly in estimating 
the tax returns and taxes on mineral pro- 
duction. In reference to corporation taxa- 
tion, the Auditor General of Pennsylvania in 
1919 made a complete survey of all the bitu- 
minous coal beds in Pennsylvania; their lo- 
cation, their average thickness under every 
acre of land and their approximate value was 
determined. This information was placed on 
maps so that it was immediately available. 
We studied thousands of mine maps and de- 
termined the quantity of coal mined out, the 
quantity which remained, and estimated the 
possible future recovery. 

I believe that a great mistake has been 
made in most States in not making the affili- 
ation closer between the Department of 
Mines and the Geological Survey. I believe 
that these two functions go hand in hand. 
The letters of inquiry which are referred to 
me from the Department of Mines are proof 
enough of this fact. Fortunately in Penn- 
sylvania and West Virginia the State Geolo- 
gists and the chiefs of the Department of 
Mines work together very closely. 

One of the most common inquiries is for 
a map showing the location of mines. Such 
a map has been prepared in Pennsylvania 
and one is contemplated in West Virginia. 
The Geological Survey and the Department 
of Mines should cooperate in making such a 
map because each could be of service to the 
other. A geologist who is familiar with mines 
can render invaluable assistance in laying 
out mines so that they will have proper 
drainage, ventilation and haulage. By use of 
his geologic map he can accurately determine 
the proper location of a shaft, drift or slope 
mine in order that the coal can be mined 
most efficiently. He knows the physical 
characteristics of coal, its vagaries of deposi- 
tion, and can recommend the proper type of 
mining system to meet the conditions which 
will be encountered. 

Soil types and geology are very closely re- 
lated. It is because of this fact that a large 
percentage of the soil mapping carried on by 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
is done in cooperation with various Geologi- 
cal Surveys under the supervision of the 
State Department of Agriculture or the 
State Agricultural Experiment Station. Suc- 
cessful and profitable farming depends upon 
the proper selection of crops to be grown on 
various soils. A detailed soil map which 
gives the characteristics and location of each 
type is invaluable to a farmer. It gives him 
information so that he can properly choose 
his grains, his small and large fruits and 
grasses. Soil maps for all but two counties 
in West Virginia are now available. When 
the survey of the two counties are completed 
a State soil map will be issued. 


+ + 

Many States now have a regulatory bureau 
of commissioners to investigate stock sales 
and to protect the citizens of the State 
against fraud. In Pennsylvania this bureau 
is called the Bureau of Capital Issues. Many 
cases come before this bureau which involve 
mineral resources. If the stock is in a com- 
pany operating in Pennsylvania, information 
concerning this company and its possibiilties 
is reported from the Geological Survey. If 
the company is located outside the State of 
Pennsylvania, for instance, a copper mine in 
Arizona, a gold mine in Colorado or an oil 
property in Oklahoma, the State Geologist 
can very readily obtain reliable information 
concerning the possible value of the property 
upon which the stock is being issued. It isa 
fact that all of us are inclined to be misled 
by the wild statements of stock promoters. 
We see visions of glittering gold, oil wells 
gushing into the sky, and copper mines yel- 
low with metal. The warnings issued in the 
press by State Geologists have saved the citi- 
zens of various States millions of dollars 
from unwise investments. 

A State Public Service Commission also 
makes decisions which directly or indirectly 
concern minerals and their development and 
transportation; water and its use for power 
and municipal consumption, and rates to be 
charged by public service companies. 

At the present time large hydroelectric de- 
velopments are being contemplated in West 
Virginia. These companies file applications 
for permits before the Public Service Com- 
mission. In order that the Public Service 
Commission can decide the issues it is neces- 
sary to have a complete engineering report 
on the dam and its proposed location. This 
report includes information concerning the 
valuable minerals which will be covered by 
water; the effect upon transportation; the 
proper location of the dam in regard to 
safety, and the probable effect upon the 
neighboring mineral industries. Through 
stream gaging records which the Geological 
Survey supplies, the stream flow for each 
month is determined. The maximum and 
minimum flow largely determines the size of 
the dam. 

+ + 


Many States have recently formed bureaus 
of aeronautics. The Geological Survey can 
be of great help to this organization by giv- 
ing information concerning elevations and 
contours of particular tracts of land for pro- 
posed landing fields. They can give infor- 
mation concerning mountainous areas and 
locate emergency landing fields. I¢ is pos- 
sible for them to tell whether or not boulders 
and rocks have been found in certain areas 
where landing fields are proposed. The bu- 
reau of aeronautics can obtain from the Geo- 
logical Survey elevations at every point in 
the State where topographic mapping has 
been completed 

The Bureau of Municipalities of the De- 
partment of Internal Affairs of Pennsylvania 
calls upon the Geological Survey many times 
for various types of information. If bond is- 


sues are about to be issued by a city for 
water works or a sewer system the Geological 
Survey furnishes full data concerning faw 
building supplies, and the nature of the ma- 
terial which will be encountered in exca- 
vating. 

A Geological Survey can play an Important 
part in the education of youth. This educa- 
tion can start by instructing Boy and Girl 
Scouts in the identification of minerals and 
their occurrence. It can be followed in high 
school by issuing pamphlets in natural sci- 
ence. The preliminary educational efforts 
lead into the ‘indergraduate schools of State 
universities. This brings me to the question, 
Where is the proper location for a Geological 
Survey? Should it be located at the State 
Capitol or State University? It is fortunate 
when all three institutions are located in the 
same city. 

- + 


In the education of youth in geology and 
mining and allied subjects, field trips are in- 
valuable. They give the student an idea of 
what to expect when he enters his life work 
in industry. The members of the State Geo- 
logical Sffrvey have greater opportunity to go 
into the field and study all of the facts con- 
cerning minerals, waters and their occur- 
rence thar. a university professor does. It is 
well that the State Geologist and the other 
members of the Survey act as guest lecturers 
before classes in geology and mining, and 
become the counselors of the head of the 
Department of Mines and Geology. State 
universities which have graduate schools in 
these two subjects are fortunate in having 
the files of information and maps of the 
Geological Survey close at hand for study. 
The State Geologist should assist in the 
technical problems which graduate students 
encounter; he should assist in their research 
and provide problems for them to solve. 

The science of geology is a hybrid one. It 
treats of chemistry, physics, mathematics 
and allied sciences. Like the science itself 
the proper relationship of a Geological Sur- 
vey to the State government is complex. This 
relationship is different in almost every State 
but the spirit of cooperation which should 
exist between the various departments of 
State government is the basis of the proper 
function. I know it to be a fact that various 
State departments having functions con- 
cerning minerals and mineral industries are 
jealous of their duties and at times refuse 
to call upon others for the information they 
need, and thus fail in their public duties. 

In some States there is a pronounced over- 
lapping of duties in divisions of State gov- 
ernment which supervise and control nat- 
ural resources. It would be well to concen- 
trate these duties under a separate depart- 
ment headed by a man who is well ac- 
quainted with the natural resources of the 
State. Duplication of effort is costly, par- 
ticularly when field expenses are involved. 
If all activities concerning mineral resources 
were concentrated under one head, personnel 
and expenses could be reduced and operation 
made more efficient. 

+ + 


I believe that a Geological Survey should 
be more than a reference bureau. It should 
actively participate in the affairs of the 
State government which deal with minerals 
and mineral resources; it should be made the 
depository for all valuable information which 
could be used to advantage by all other de- 
partments and the people of the State. 

Great good comes to a State which supplies 
its Geological Survey with adequate funds to 
partly maintain a force of experts in every 
line of work. These experts are the bulwark 
of defense in the development and conserva- 
tion of a State's mineral resources. Their 
decisions reach into the heart of the indus- 
trial world. 


How Illinois Cares 
for Disabled War 


Veterans 
By Louis L. 
mae? Emmerson 
Governor, State of Illinois 


LLINOIS is and will continue to make the 

I lot of disabled World War veterans in 
State institutions as easy as_ possible. 

Striking progress has been made in the last 
two years in the matter of furnishing care 
to ex-service men, and to their dependents 
who are wards of the State. 

That progress has been made possible not 
alone through the work of those State em- 
ployes, a large percentage of whom are for- 
mer service men, who have been assigned to 
the care of veterans in our institutions, but 
through the loyal and wholehearted cooper- 
ation of members of the American Legion. 

Slightly more than 1,000 men _ suffering 
from shell shock or nervous disorders are un- 
der the State’s care, of which number over 
900 are to be found in the State hospitals at 
Jacksonville and Elgin. 

The heart of every man turns to those 
children left without parents because of war. 
The State of Illinois maintains a home for 
such children at Normal—a home which to- 
day has no superior among similar public 
institutions in the entire: Nation. 

This home offers unexcelled facilities for 
rational development of child life along con- 
structive lines and lacks only the home 
touch that a mother and father can give to 
make it 100 per cent, and those in charge are 
doing their best to supply this lack through 
kindly consideration of the problem of each 
child, and through homelike surroundings. 

Two years ago the Department of Public 
Welfare reported to me that conditions at 
the Illinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home were 
in a deplorable condition. But these condi- 
tions now have been remedied and in addi- 
tion other precautionary and improvement 
steps taken. Other construclion projects and 
steps to improve the personnel and living 
conditions at the Quincy home are to be 
taken. Conditions also have been improved 
at the Wilmington Home for Widows of Sol- 
diers and Sailors. 





